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The reader of the following pages will not find either 
accounts of distinguished persons or their entertainments, 
neither politics nor minutely-drawn pictures of European 
cities, but a plain account of what was seen during an ex- 
tensive tour through France, Switzerland, and neighboring 
countries. The writer came in contact with but little of 
what is termed high life, his object being to study the people, 
and become acquainted with their habits and amusements. 

Travelling almost entirely on foot, and nearly in the 
garb of a peasant, he, of course, had an opportunity of mix- 
ing with that portion of the population least generally seen 
by tourists; and by adopting that mode, was enabled to 
behold scenes which the fashionable traveller would have 
sought in vain. 

No apology is offered for the work, which is an unpre-* 
I tending narrative of humble life. His object in making the 

^ foregoing statement is to prevent those who read the book 

from being disappointed as regards its character. 



New-Yoek, Aujust, 1863. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HAYBE TO HABFLEUB. 

TVanch pilot boat*— Oftp la H^re— Enter the port of Hatto— A 9eBd*ann»->F< 
of tbe town^Adiea to Havre— IngooTiUe — Morable itopa and donkey 
WatherwomeD— Harfleur— The irater«arrier— Mine Inn— H7 botteat and her 
■on— Tbe hnabawt— A ramble— Le moia do Mario— The wine of Nonnandy. 

About noon on Tuesday, April 29th, 1851, I beheld the 
distant shores of England. The land was Lisard Point 
When we came nearer, the high, green-tinted shores, and the 
lighthouses were seen. In the extreme distance was Land's 
End. Our vessel was the William Tell; and we had been 
long upon the ocean, having left New York on the first of 
the month. 

We saw, for the first time, the French pilot boats. They 
were short, with great breadth of beam, and a very deep 
keel, and perpendicular bows; they were sloop-rigged with 
heavy dirouds, and were tossed about, and up and down like 
corks upon the water, while the entire vessel was, from time 
to time, drenched by the spray. We wondered how the lit- 
tle craft could manage to live in a tempest, when even the 
slight breeze we then experienced caused her to plunge so 
violently. One of them pranced up to us ; a pilot sprang up 
our side, and gave us welcome and a roll of newspapers 
which were about a fortnight old. That afternoon, as we 
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sailed along, Eddystone lighthouse and fleets of red-sailed 
fishing smacks were seen; but at times they were hid by 
driving showers. 

With the early sun, the view of the coast of France was 
obtained. We saw the lofty highlands of Cap la H^ve, on 
which were the lighthouses beheld the night previous. Un- 
der this headland are chalk cli£Es, which descend wildly to 
the sea level, where many high I'ocks are piled in grandeur, 
with the sand sloping among them. These rocks were the 
favorite resort of theauthoif of that entertaining work, '^ Paul 
et Virginie." After so long a stay upon the water, the land 
appeared beau^tiful and refreshing in our Byes; slightly cov- 
ered was it with grass, and on the summit revolved the sails 
of a -windmill. '^ "'■"■ 

Owing to the great rise and fall of the tide, docks. are 
necessary ; and at a certain time they are •■ closed ; thus 
always giving the vessels enough water to float in. Had we 
arrived an hour sooner, we might have entered; but as it 
was, we were forced to lie outside until iiie next day. • 

Now we steered in; and passing the old citiadel built by 
Hichelieu, entered the port. 

The citadel was crumbling, and formed a picturesque ob- 
ject. Near it was the pier, on which were many strange- 
costumed people, with any quantity of soldiers, and one or 
two gend'armes ; while thriee quarters of the males' faces 
wer6 hidden by moustaches and beards. ' 

The ssLilors did their beit iii singing ^hile working at the 
wiridlaiBs, warping in the vessel ; and while thus occupied, a 
gend'arme came on boardj aind collected biir passports, which 
were taken to the bureau de police. Thither I ha;d to pro- 
ceed soon after landing, and take up a passe provisoire, or 
provisionkl passport, while my own Was sent to Paris, to w 
ceive the signature of the Mihisti*e de PInterieur, without 
Which no foreign pass is of use, diid Without which no one ik 
permitted to travel in the c^^uhtry" • •• ' ' . » 
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From the deck we saw the leadmg features of the towii ; 
tall narrow houses of a dingy crumbling stone, and very 
dirty, with dormer windows; a fountain squirting away 
streams of water; women and girls about it; and all the 
population wearing sabots — ^huge wooden shoes, which, though 
preferable to those of leather for durability, are yet highly 
iDJiurious to the feet, cramping them not a little. The peo- 
ple also appeared different from those I had been accustomed 
to see; mainly owing to the sabot and the blouse — a smock 
'£rock of blue cotton. 

Our luggage was conveyed to the Custom house, near 
the quay ; and when we descended, another gend^arme searched 
us; to sed if we had any contraband articles. They were 
also very strict in examining the luggage ; and though every- 
thing was tumbled out of my trunk, and every parcel felt in 
the search for tobacco, they did not discover the pound 
• weight of the weed I had neatly rolled up in a newspaper. 

I was much pleased with Havre, having wandered through 
all the narrow dirty streets. As was the case with all other 
villages and towns in France, they rarely have sidewalks, the 
streets being paved with square blocks of stone, which are 
painfal to the feet. The principal street is called la rue de 
Pariis, and boasts of a few shops, and an old church. 

Having placed my trunk in safety, there to remain till 

'my pedestrian tour was ended, and it should be written for 

from Paris, I fitted on my knapsack, and bid adieu to Havre. 

Everything had been arranged for a tour on foot ; my 
knapsack contained the necessary articles of clothing, with 
i an umbrella lashed on top. With that and with my tough 
walking'-stick, I set forth to see the country as it was; to mix 
i with the inhabitants ; &11 in ^ith their ways and customs ; and 
more perfectly learn their language. The pedestrian may 
expect to have a *' rough time." Though at first he will bfe 
q.uite> fatigued j yet: iwa; few days the effect ^will- pass ftWay, 
his health will be improved; and li^ will" re&eivo much iri- 
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formation, and have much more a.maBement by travelling in 
that humble way, than by the usual mode in trains aud 
stages. In the afternoon I passed through the Porte d' In- 
gouville, and entered that suburb. 

In this place were many small shops, with the whole 
front exposed to view, and in which were ever j variety of 
goods offered for sale ; and there were also many movable 
shops in the streets. A frame about ten feet in length and 
four or five in breadth, was mounted upon two wheels ; and 
on it were heaped all the articles included under the name 
of fancy goods, knicknacks, and jimcrackery. The establish- 
ments were pushed along by either men or women, who 
warned the passers in loud voices that they had such and 
such things for sale. 

Donkeys — the smallest specimens of the beast — ^were 
common in the streets. There was one poor little fellow 
about the size of a large dog, dragging a cart in which were 
seated a couple of old women. Their wooden-shoed feet 
dangled from either side; and they beat the long-eared 
quadruped-, and cried to him in a strange language. 

Ingouville is a very long town, though formed for the 
most part of only one street. The houses are lofty, and 
built of yellow stone, or covered with yellow plaster, — >! can- 
not recollect which at the present moment. 

Leaving Ingouville, a crumbling house was passed on the 
left, and in a moment or two the sound of women's laughter 
broke upon my ear. It proceeded from a square cistern 
filled with water, near the road, around which kneeled a 
dozen women, with their sleeves rolled to their shoulders, and 
bright handkerchiefs wrapped around their heads. They 
were washing clothes, and beating them with square pieces 
of wood. This is the custom in all France ; where there is 
a stream of water near a village, there you will see the female 
peasantry engaged in washing ; a tub was not seen during 
the whole of my extensive tour. 



.. . • ^Leaving the oonfines of the town, the road pastes throng 
a pleasing country of entirely different obaraoter from our 
pYftk, There were gentlemen's houses, the grounds being 
finely laid out, and beautifully ornamented with flowers ; and 
there was the riyer Seine glistening on the right, with a leyel 
country between us ; but owing to the absence of fences or 
hedges, the land presented a jitriking, novel, and picturesque 
appearanoe^ > , , 

Wheu the . suinmii of the. dighi bill OTer which the road 
passes was ricaehed, in front were seen th* tops of houses, 
and the chui;chr$pires of Harflour. On nearer approach, the 
beauty of the place waa more iqtpareaat. The spire is of the 
Ootbie order, bulk rather decayed; and the houses have 
leaden roofs ; an air of antiquity was spread over alL 
. i entered the town, but was completely at a loss to Imow 
where to find; a hotel, and was also but imperfectly acquainted 
wi^h the langtiiige of the country ; but noticing a man walk 
to a fountain, with a coui^e of pails, kept separate by the 
aid of a hoqp^ I followed him, and asked if he could tell me 
where there was an inn, . He immediately, laid down his 
pailSj and took me to one, where, although it was not 
grand in app^arAuiee, hcvsaid I would be well, treated, and 
would h9iv$ no cause to complain of the charges^ fie, a» are 
all the restcof Jus nfitiep^ was very curio.ua, and soon dis- 
covered that he was speaking to an American : when we had 
entered the Uttliei inb> he simply said that he b^ou^t ^<un 
homme d'An}erij)ue,f' who wished a lodgkig for the night; 
and in that little inn. I m^t more attentmn from the whole 
family, and fared f^s well, aDd wfaa as reasoriably charged, as 
anywhere 4uriiig my jonm^y. I thanked the water-carrier 
for his trouble, andj unslinging my knatNSftck,. seated : mys^f 
at the table* • < ■ ,. 

T The rooin rwasi small, though very cleiiiii, mi the jfloor 
^RiMi^payfKL YFitbhir^^ -;A bar stood 

JiAd>])i& #r9ievf!.Mdntw<>iiQe tto^^ilkiW t$blea!iE«eft>hereIafid 
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there, on which were cheqner-boards and the favorite dom- 
inoes ; several pictures hung upon the walls. 

The hostess, a healthy-looking middle-aged woman, asked 
if I should like to take anything ; and, being answered, 
placed before me a bowl of milk and pure white bread. 
While doing justice to them, she sat herself by my side, and 
asked questions about America. As it was a pleasing sub- 
ject, we spent a considerable time in conversation. The 
French are always considerate. When talking with a for- 
eigner, they are aware he does not understand their language 
as well as themselves, and always make allowance for it. 
Such was the case with my amiable hostess. She spake 
slow, and never laughed at the enormous blunders which 
continually escaped my lips, but took pains to correct mj 
faults, and in such a manner, that no offence could be taken 
at her teachings. How different is the case when toe hear a 
Frenchman trjring to make himself understood \ And it was 
not thus with my hostess in particular, but every one seemed 
pleased that I could at all converse in the language, and 
wished me to attain greater perfection. 

The hostess removed the empty bowl and other articles, 
leaving me in company witii two or three books, which were 
upon the table. They were prize books, received at school 
by her son ; and when on returning she saw me deeply en- 
gaged in looking at the pictures, remarked that she was 
blessed in having a son that had carried off the prizes from 
all his fellows. Then she said she would show some of his 
writings, and handed me two or three copy books, well filled 
with delicate tracery — such kind of penmanship as a school- 
boy produces when laboring foi* a reward. The mother, who 
idolized her son, said that he was every minute expected 
from the school at Havre, whither he went every day. 

In a lew minutes he came in. His appearance was 
pleasing. He no more resembled a Frenchman than does 
an Englishman. He was young, tall, and dressed in a per- 
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£ectly clean blouse, oyer which wu tamed a spotleas collar : 
Ills hair was light, and his complexion rosy ; and there was 
SL freshness about him, as if he had just escaped from a shower 
l)ath. We shook hands, and were soon as busy in talkmg as 
my knowledge of the language would permit He modestly 
showed more of his writings, and then sprung up to bid good 
afternoon to his father, who at that moment entered the 
room. We were introduced, and then we were four in 
company. 

His father was an original in appearance, and a baker by 
trade ; tall, stout, and dressed in a white blouse, with a 
string around his waist. His sleeves were rolled to his 
elbows, and his feet were stuffed into enormous sabots, amid 
Leaps of straw — the straw was to soften the " wood^^ of the 
shoes. His face was red, and cleanly shaven, and his hair 
' of a reddish brown, sprang up in all directions, like a thick 
forest. Though an uninteresting person in appearance, he 
was very entertaining in conversation ; and that night I re- 
tired with the conviction, that I had seldom before met with 
so kind a family. 

Not having yet seen the town, the son asked it I would 
like to take a ramble with him. 

" Nothing would suit me better." 

Harfleur is seated upon the banks of the Lezarde — a 
stream so small, that it is hardly navigable for barges ; and 
about two miles from the Seine. Harfleur was once the 
chief port of the mouth of the Seine ; but when Havre rose, 
Harfleur descended ; and it has descended so low, that now 
all it can boast of is its really pretty church, which was built 
in the fifteenth century, and its history — ^but into that 
we will not look. There was not much stirring in the town, 
which is quite small ; but there were two or three old houses 
compensating us for our walk. 

We returned to the ion to pass the time till six o'clock, 
when it was our purpose to visit the church, where would be 
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singling ; so Hyipg .lo3t two and g9.i^ei oo^ game at daini^p 
or French ehequers, we again bent our steps to the ancient 
ledifice. 

May is called the mois-de-]M[arie^the month of the Vir- 
gin Mary, The first day is her day; then the devotions are 
commenced, and carried on at stated periods during the 
whole month. The churph, was open, an,d the people were 
entering ; we entered ajso, passing up the side aisle. In this 
church only, of all seen in !France, there were pews : perhaps 
they were placed there by the English when they took pos- 
session of the town. My young friend, touched the holy 
water, but did not show the least surprise that his example 
was not followed: and then we seated ourselves where we 
could both hear the music to advantage, and also have a view 
of the fair singers. Only one portion of thei building was 
lighted, and that by tapers; and in that corner were congre-^. 
gated nearly all the females of the place ; they wcsre dressed 
pretty much alike, with little white caps resting on their 
dark hair. i ; , j > 

The singing was peculiar ; the singers followed their 
leader,, repeating together the same notes; resembling a flight 
of birds on a summer evenings-all sweeping after the leader, 
following all his movements, yet being a little behind hand. 
One girl had a very rich voice, which she skillfully used in a 
eolp part ; and it would die- away by degrees, and then swell 
again upon the ear, being joinied by the chorus. W,hen the 
hymn was finished, the white caps suddenly rose and passed 
from the church; and ft man quickly puffed put the lights. 

Soup was served when we returned;, and we sat down 
sociably around the table. There was a variety of dishes, 
and plenty of cider. This is the wine of Normandy, and is 
drank in great quantities, besing considered yery healthy* 
When the hour for retirement came I wished, the company a 
gQQd. nighj, and^ folJo^Tiyc^i^ tbfi eou, m^ A tsjloy .qandle. up the 
^stoue.step9..to J>e4 . j, ._ .^ ^.. ._. ^. , ,,_.' • .., 



CHAPTER II. 

LILLEBONNE. 

View firom mj Window— A ludEy Yoatb— La Botto— In a BEoaaa-CiHtegw— Marine 
Place of St. Rpmain^Iillebonne— Cooking a Dinner— An indepandent Cliaine> 
tei^-A Dofr—The 9read-GalTiel^^The Boman Tlieatre. 

I OPENED the window early in the morning, and looked out 
upon the town. Before me were curious old buildings, and 
below in tibe streets were many old women plodding along, 
making the air resound with the sharp clatter of their 
wooden shoes. 

Early as I was, the rest of the household were up before 
me; and the father had been at his work for some time. 
The mother was ironing a blouse for her darling, her only 
child, it was pleasing to see the pains she took with him. 
After he had slipped on the garment, she buttoned it at the 
neck, and turned over the collar with the greatest care, while 
he glanced at me from the comer of his eye, and smiled. It 
is not every youth that has such a mother. After break- 
fast he waited fbr the cart that would give him a ride nearly 
to his school, a^d I left for Lillebonne, bearing with me the 
good wishes of the happy family. 

From the top of a hill, just after leaving the town, there 
was obtained a good view of pretty Harfleur : it reposed' 
among the little hills, like an e^ in a nest. 

Many carts were proceeding there, laden with live stock, 
with vegetables, and with women ; as ifor the men none were 
at all visible ; but the women managed the reins well, and 
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raised plenty of dust, which was, however, quickly laid by a 
smart shower. 

The country was generally flat, but highly cultivated; 
and owing, as has been previously observed, to the absence 
of all fences, offered pleasing prospects. The road was bor- 
dered by trees, from whence hung the many moles that were 
brought to light in the neighboring ploughed fields ; being sus- 
pended, no doubt, as warnings to their companions. Large 
fields of what was at first thought to be mustard in flower, 
but which were weeds, beautified the landscape with its bright 
yellow blossoms. 

Agreeably passed the time, for the weather was beauti^l, 
though there were plenty of clouds aloft. The birds were 
singing right merrily as I entered the village of the boat — 
La Botte. There it was that a change was made in my 
costume. Every man and boy in the Province wore a 
blouse, and the day previous a little boy had saluted me with 
the name of Monsieur Tout Oris, that being the color of my 
clothes. It was about as well to assume the blouse, as then 
I would not attract so much attention, and might also pass 
for a Frenchman. On leaving the village, the transformation 
was completed ; and the only difference between myself and 
a peasant was, that I carried a knapsack, and wore a glazed 
leathern belt. Besides, the blouse is a very serviceable 
article in a traveller's wardrobe, for it shields the clothes 
from dust and dirt ; and when in the South of France, and 
among the Pyrenees, where the days are warm, it was found 
to be a good substitute for my coat, which was folded and 
lashed upon my knapsack. 

After leaving La Botte the weather changed : it became 
cool and misty, but not to such an extent as to make walking 
disagreeable. Cottages broke upon the scene, some of the 
thatched roofs being almost hidden beneath thick crops of 
weeds and flowerii. They were picturesque in appearance, 
but, as is the case with all country houses in France, pos- 
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oco B od no yard or garden. How enrioiui it ii thai though tho 
French are as a nation so fond of flowen^ jet save in the 
o&pital you rarely see one growing I 

In the maiket-plaoe of St Remain w«re many old wo- 
men retailing fish ; and any one and all wonld haye formed 
a picture— an excellent subject for an artist Their little 
tables were before them, and their fish was displayed in 
rows, aooording to siae ; and the sellers bore the appearance 
of being perfectly happy. 

The country continued well eultlTated, and the weather 
became more pleasant Two or three villages were traversed; 
and the road passed in circles down the hill to LiUebonne. 
There were also many mounds of limestone, with large 
caverns dug in their sides. 

LiUebonne appears well with its ruins, its old buildings, 
and its lofty chimneys vomiting smoke. There is an abun- 
dant supply of water from the hills around, which has 
changed the town into quite a manuflMSturing place; and 
cotton mills have increased much of late years. LiUebonne, 
however, will always remain celebrated on account of its 
ruins — ^the Roman theatre and the castle. 

On my way down, it was pleasing to hear the cuckoos. 
There were two of them ; and when the nearest had ended 
his song, or the repetition of two notes — all he knows — ^then 
the farthest sung so neatly and so much resembling the 
other, that it almost appeared to be an echo. 

When an inn was reached, the young woman, in compli- 
ance with my request, prepared and cooked some meat. The 
mode was new. There was a large fire-place in the room, in 
which were burning some small branches. Wood, by the way, 
is burned all oyer France ; coal is never seen in a country 
inn ; but it is only branches and brushwood they make use 
of, for, to the best of my recollection, I never saw a back- 
log in the fire. The hostess coUected some of the biasing 
embers and live coals, and laid them in a small square hole, 
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dti^ of tWo or three thi^t wa£» formed m & wall of brick nboiit 
ibid* feet high next the fire-plaoe. Below, in this wall, wbidi 
in other villages is generally tiled, are small -doors whence 
thd aishes o&n be l^emdved. ' Over the coals she laid a grid- 
iron, akid thus cooked the meat; having: always a hot fire 
froth the frequent tise of the bellows^ In north^n France 
you will always see this little fire-place,^ above which on the 
wall are hung kefttlcs, pans, and other kitchen utensik. Thus 
a dinner can be prepared in a very short spiace of time at 
any hour of the day ; for as some wood is always burning in 
the fireplace, enough coals can be found to answer the pur- 
pose. 

: After dinner, while occupied with my pipe, violent talk- 
ing was heard in the street; and going to the door, I joined a 
crowd of people viewing the antics of a youth. , Whether he 
was drunk 6r crazy it was difficult to decide; but if drunk 
he was an exception to the general rule ; for I have traveled 
through the whole country in every direction, and never saw 
but three persons "hailf-seasover "-^^amilitaire in Marseilles, 
^nd two well'dressed men on the Boulevards in Paris : at 
any rate, whether drunk or crazy, it matters not ; but there 
was the youth, and there were the spectators. 

He was bareheaded, and his long hair was spread wildly 
oyer his pale face, fie beat th^ air with his hand, and talked 
loudly and fiercely, though addressing no one in partiimlar, 
but rather all in general; for he would suddenly wheel, and 
pour his eloquence on another portion of his audience* - 

At his first shout the young women and girls came rnn^ 
ning from every side. Their costume is pretty — a lights 
colored spencer, generally blue, is clasped at the neck but de^ 
scends a little below the widst, and with the apron of a pleasing 
color forms a strong contrast to the dark-huedgowxk ; around 
the neck is tied a handkerchief of the brightest hue; and oa 
the head rests a < snowy cap with long white la^eta: to 
mkke them still more norel in appearance all wearjsabQts..^ .r 
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Around gathered the girls and gamins, wondering what 
it was that caused the pale youth to act in so extraordinary 
a manner. The more thcj wondered the more he became 
furious ; and at last slapping his thigh, threw off his coat, 
and placed himself in the boxing attitude, causing peals of 
laughter. Then the boys began to tease him ; and they 
worried him not a little. He became desperate. Off went 
his coat, and off went his neckcloth, which he flung upon 
the ground. He dared the whole assembly to come upon 
him, and then unfastened his suspenders, amid shouts of 
merriment from the youths and fair portion of his audi- 
tory. Tying his suspenders around his waist, he quietly dis- 
engaged himself of his shirt; and was again unloosening 
them when the girls beat a retreat, and in an instant the 
boys blackened him with mud. A gend'arme at this moment 
made his appearance, dispersed the multitude, and seising 
our hero by the arm, marched him off to prison ; while a 
crowd collected around gazing upon his clothes which were 
left upon the pavement, just as we see people staring at a 
house in which a murder has been committed. 

While waiting in the inn for a young man who wished to 
show me the sights of the place, a scene was beheld of nearly 
the same character as the one already noticed, although it did 
not have the same ludicrous termination. It was a tall, 
fierce man dunning another for a small amount of money. 
He made a great noise ; worked himself into a fury ; upset a 
bottle of cider ; broke a glass ; and, to crown all, appealed 
to me to decide whether or not he was right — ^when the truth 
of the matter was, that I did not understand more than one 
word in fifty, with such volubility did he rattle them forth \ 
but nodding my head, he seemed to be perfectly satisfied. A 
Frenchman rarely inflicts punishment with his hands. These 
two persons were, as it seemed, at the very extreme of pas- 
sion; their eyes shone, and their faces were scarlet: they 
gesticulated, it is true ; yet neither of them raised a hand to 

2 
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deal a blow. Now, had they been of our constry, a fight or 
au homicide would have been inevitable. It is impossible to 
tell whether they came to any conclusion, for the dunner 
rushed from the room soon after the breaking of the glass. 

As the evening set in, a bareheaded girl was noticed run- 
ning from house to house, in each of which she stopped for a 
moment. She carried on her arm a large basket filled with 
loaves of bread ; and in her hand was a collection of long 
sticks, strung together at one end. 

She entered our inn. 

The hostess taking a couple of loaves, brought from the 
cupboard a stick of nearly the same size as those in the girPs 
possession. Searching the bunch till its counterpart was 
found, she placed them side by side, the notches in one being 
found to correspond with those of the other ; then cutting a 
new mark across both, returned the score-stick to the closet, 
and the bread-carrier went on her way. You see it is im- 
possible for either to practice imposition ; if the baker should 
make an extra notch, it would not agree with those on the 
customer's stick ; and the customer cannot very readily eflace 
the notches, should she desire to cheat the baker. 

My young man at last arrived, and we set forth to view 
the Circus, or Roman Theatre. This is a relic of the ancient 
Julia Bona, of the itineraries of Antonine and Ptolomy, and 
capital of the Celetes, who were the inhabitants of the pays 
de Caux. The present town occupies the site, and with a 
very slight change, retains the name. 

You see what were formerly the seats of the spectators — 
semi-circular terraces, one above another. They are princi- 
pally cut from the side of the hill. Fragments of masonry 
remain, with traces of the vomitories. Around all runs a 
vaulted passage, rising gr^adually from the side to the centre; 
by which access was obtained even to the highest seats. The 
walk remain as perfect as could be expected, and are sup- 
ported by many buttresses. Grass covers the ruins, causing 
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it to appear most picturesque. When we saw it, swiftlj 
were the shades of night descending; and the old otrons 
reposed in solemnity. 

Then we went to the castle where William the Conqueror 
resided ; and, having passed around it, admirbg the maasrre 
walls and towers, returned to our inn. 



CHAPTER III. 

MARKET DAY IN CAUDEBEC. 

View ttom the hill ahove Lillehonne—Roadft—Cantooniers— Grows— Cron and 
Cruciflxea— On the way to Caadebec — Gatherers In the road — Normandy — ^View 
of Seine— Caudebec— Dutch Scenery— Marketrday in Oftudebeo— A Fair— Halle 
aux Bids— How they talk in Caudebeo— The Professor fh>m Paris— Extracting 
Teeth — Why the Gend^arme was there. 

Leaving Lillebonne, and passing up a hill, a very 
pretty view was obtained. Before me the ground descended 
steeply to the valley, which sloped to a couple of hills. Be- 
tween them glistened the Seine ; and dark hills closed the 
picture. Three thatched cottages reposed among the trees ; 
and a couple of monstrous poplars thrust their heads but 
little above the thick smoke, which rose from the chimneys 
lazily aloft, and was wafted away. 

The landscape was flat and uninteresting for some dis- 
tance, but the road was in excellent condition. Throughout 
the entire country they are in prime order, and men are con- 
tinually repairing them. You can hardly proceed twp miles 
without encountering a man at work with pick-axe, spade, or 
hoe, keeping down the weeds, or with a small hammer at the 
end of a long handle, breaking the heaps of stones that 
about every twenty-five feet are met beside the road, into 
small pieces. These men are cantonniers, as you will see by 
glancing at their hats, on which a brass band is fastened, 
bearing that word. They are all under the control of a 
cantonnier en chef, who at different periods makes a tour 
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among his workmen to see -if they are diligent, and nnder- 
stand their bufliness ; and as the time of their visit is not 
known, the men are liable at any hour to be inspected. A 
short pole will be seen near them, haying on top a square 
piece of tin, bearing their own number and that of their 
route ; from that hangs a tin case containing a book, in which 
the inspector makes his remarks. This is a sight beheld 
everywhere on the highroads of France ; and of course, as 
has been noticed before, they are in the very best of condi- 
tion ; but, with all their smoothness and width, winding lanes 
would have been preferable, as a straight, level white turn- 
pike, is not pleasing in the eyes of a lover of the picturesque. 

Grows were in great abundance, but they were not in the 
least shy, and fed so near the road, that I might with ease 
have tossed my stick among them. Saluting them with an 
American yell, they merely raised their heads to see whence 
it proceeded, and then continued feeding. They also differed 
considerably from ours in their caw^ it being more rough in 
sound, and only the commencement of the note ; they do not 
prolong it, as is done on our side of the Atlantic. 

A little distance beyond the village of St. Arnold, was 
seen the first of about two thousand crosses and crucifixes 
noticed during my tour: it was of white marble, with 
creeping vines covering the base; on top was a brazen 
crucifix ; in front was carved the words pax vobis. 

All descriptions of crosses were observed of nearly every 
material, and the sight of them was always pleasing. It shows 
the religious disposition of the people, and brings to the mind 
of the traveller the great sacrifice of eighteen hundred years 
ago. During the course of the narrative others will be in- 
troduced, and the greatest number will be found in the Prov- 
ince of Brittany, whose inhabitants may be accounted as the 
most pious people in France. 

Approaching the town of Caudebec, many carts, of all 
sizes, proceeding in the same direction, passed me quickly. 
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Seeing so many stocked with live cattle and pigs, I imagined 
that something must be stirring ; perhaps it was market- 
day. If that was the case, there would be an opportunity of 
seeing all the neighboring peasants, and also the town in its 
gala dress. 

Two boys were met : one of them was dressed in a coat 
that must have been the counterpart of that worn by 
Joseph of Scriptural renown, as the variety of the diflfer- 
ent colored pieces of cloth composing it was remarkable. 
They were diligently employed with spade and small wheel- 
barrow, collecting all the manure found in the road. This is 
another sight of frequent occurrence. Everything is valua- 
ble in that country. Girls, boys, and women are seen with 
baskets and barrows, and sometimes their aprons, collecting 
on the highways, that article which with us is left to enrich 
the roads. These two boys thought it by no means a dis- 
agreeable employment ; for, while gathering the jewels, they 
sang merrily. 

Normandy is the prettiest of all the provinces. Of 
course those in the Pyrenees, and those bordering Savoy, are 
excepted, they being continuations of Spain and Sardinia, 
and having nothing French in their character. Of all the 
rest Normandy is the pret^est; it really is by no means 
ugly, but is highly cultivated, and ornamented by many 
trees. . '" * 

One of the finest views in the province, is that obtained 
from the hill-top just before entering Caudebec Previous 
to .commencing the descent, you must leave the road, and 
ascend the slight bank ; then seat yourself, and feast your 
eyes upon the lovely landscape. 

The wide and shining Seine is before you. It can be 
traced with the faint hills on either side for a considerable 
distance, both to right and left. It is very serpentine, and 
the valley through which it flows is very smooth — so smooth, 
that it appears as if rolled out and sown with grass-seed that 
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has yielded a luxuriant crop. The plain is streaked in al- 
most interminable lines with the poplar, which does not die 
out at the top as with us, but is healthy, and furnished with 
thick foliage. 

Much more time could have been spent in viewing the 
interesting sight, had not the carts and wagons increased 
in number. '^ Caudebec must be thronged today,'' thought 
I, and so, not knowing how long the market transactions 
may continue, " and of course the sooner it is reached the 
better." Down sprang I into the road, and down-hill swiftly 
passed all on the way to Caudebec. 

Soon was the little town seen, which is the prettiest on 
the Seine. It is old in appearance, and rests at the base of 
the hill by the river side. The descent is very steep : I en- 
tered amid a long train of ancient wagons. The street was 
very narrow, and on both sides were tanning establishments. 

The principal occupation of the inhabitants is in tanning; 
but there are some manufactories of cotton. It was quite 
flourishing before the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; but 
when the revocation did take place, a heavy blo\^ was given 
both to its commerce and its manufactories, from which it 
has not yet recovered. It has a safe port, which is but little 
used. 

The tanning establishments were numerous ; the air was 
filled with the rank odor arising thence, and the houses 
around were shelved on the outside, where little round cakes 
of tan were placed to dry. 

My supposition was correct, for it was market-day. Hay- 
ing found an auberge, I was soon sitting on the bench in 
front of the inn smoking my pipe. From this place was seen 
an old Flemish picture represei^ted by nature; in other 
words, the people and buildings seen from that bench were 
precisely of the kind you notice in old Dutch paintings. 

There was the crumbling tower of the church — the only 
remarkable edifice in the town — ^having a short spire of 
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open stone-work, with flamboyant tracery taking the form 
of fleurs de lis. The old church with its light steeple rising 
from the centre of the roof, was in harmony with the sur- 
rounding buildings. 

Any quantity of wagons had arrived, and the women 
were as busy as the men in unharnessing horses, and leading 
them to the stable. The girl of the inn was full of work, in 
aiding all those who stopped before the door, and unhar- 
nessed the dobbins as briskly and with as much skill as 
though she were of the opposite sex. Men arrived on horse- 
back, and old women came on^ donkey-back ; the men smoked 
and formed picturesque groups; the women laughed and 
took snuff; and the donkeys filled the air with their discord- 
ant braying ; altogether it was a most charming scene. 

By-and-bye when but few wagons arrived, when all the 
horses and donkeys had been stabled, and my pipe had given up 
the ghost, I arose and passed into the very heart of the town, 
where were seen many picturesque timber-framed buildings. 

In the main street was a fair. The crowd was great ; 
and for the first time was noticed the grotesque peaked cap 
of Normandy. Its description, however, will be given when 
we arrive at Lisieux, where my hostess wore a noble one, 
these being rather small. I threaded the excessively narrow 
and very curious streets, and saw everything that character- 
izes a market day. They have one once a week in Caudebec, 
which is attended by the peasantry far and near. During 
business hours all is life and bustle, the streets swarm with 
beings, and every man displays his best wares, puts on his 
best appearance, and, of course, charges his best prices. All 
the articles for sale were good ; and as for the butcher's de- 
partment, such excellent meat is rarely seen except in a pic- 
ture ; so fresh and clean was it that it appeared unnatural ; 
the whole front of the small shops were beautified with sus- 
pended joints and steaks. 

In the Halle aux Bles, or wheat market, was a mass of 
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people. Uproar reigned. Each merchant had his opened 
bag of grain or flour at his feet ; and a woman, who might 
have been his wife, sister, aunt, mother, grandmother, or 
sweetheart, aided him in the sale, or saw that justice was ob- 
tained. Then he cried aloud, offering his property, and 
sellers came up and tried to effect sales. Arms were seen 
raised in gesticulation ; many quarrels were underway ; men 
were pushing through the crowd with bags on their shoulders, 
swaying right and left, and causing " sacres " to follow them, 
and a thick floury dust flUed the air. 

Haying returned to the inn, a party of men and women 
entered to drink cider and eat bread and cheese. An awfiil 
clamor rose when they commenced conversation ; each one 
rivalled his neighbor in making noise ; and they talked as if 
the person to whom they spoke was deaf. If you wish to 
hear a laugh that is really remarkable for its loud sound and 
duration, visit Oaudebec on a market day. 

When leaving towif I was carried by the yoad to the 
Seine, and there beheld a new feature in the beauty of the 
place. Along the quay and terrace, by the waters' side, was 
a row of neatly-trimmed elm trees, serving as a screen to the 
houses facing the river. Here it wjeis that most of the people 
were collected, and where the fancy articles, fruits, and veg- 
etables were being sold. 

Suddenly drums rolled and cymbals clashed, and a host 
of people were gazing upon a gaudily-painted coach, on the 
roof of which were musicians in uniform. Mixing with the 
crowd, I saw that the horses were taken from the vehicle, 
while on the footboard of the postillion's seat stood a man, 
with formidable moustaches, and a very blase air. 

He waved his hand, and the drums ceased, and the cym- 
bals ended their quarrel ; then he commenced a speech, its 
amount being that he was a dentist from the great city of 
Paris, and called upon all who were in any way afflicted by 
their teeth to ascend to him, and in an instant he would di»- 
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play his skill by showing to the world the tormenting tooth ; 
then he waved his hand again, and the music of the drums 
and cymbals raised a dismal-featured man up the side of the 
coach, even to the professor from Paris. 

" Where are the teeth ?" asked the dentist. 

The patient touched one in the lower and one in the 
upper jaw. 

The professor, glancing quickly over the crowd, took from 
an open case an instrument much resembling a shoemaker's 
awl, with the point broken off. Standing beside the man, he 
placed the edge of the tool against the tooth, and by a sud- 
den upward jerk pushed it back, forcing it from the gum ; 
the musicians redoubled their exertions, and thae professor 
prepared himself for tooth the second, which was in the 
upper row. Standing on the seat, with the man between his 
legs, he pressed back the patients' head, and pushed it out ! 
The man with the port holes in his mouth descended from 
the coach, grinning a ghastly and a bloody grin ; while the 
professor having silenced the music, entertained us with a 
learned and scientific discourse on the tooth, which he held 
aloft for all to observe. That was one way to extract teeth ; 
but when at Caen more strange sights in that department 
were seen, and, when the narrative brings me there, a full 
and truthful account will be given. By the side of the coach 
stood a man with a cocked hat, worn in the Napoleon style, 
showy coat, epaulets, aiguilettes, blue pants, and gloved 
hands ; and over his shoulder passed a wide and, me thinks, 
yellow belt, supporting a broad-sword. His face was the field 
on which grew a bristly moustache and imperial, and his hair 
was cut quite close. The expression of his countenance was 
that of one who had seen the world, and was entirely " used 
up." He was a gend'arme; and all men of his profession 
have the same kind of moustaches, expression, imperial, and 
uniform, which, however, slightly changes in different prov- 
inces. They are a fine body of men, and are selected from 
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the ranks on accoont of their stature iand good qualities. 
They are noted for their politeness, and love for their uni- 
form, on which «the least tarnish cannot be discovered. 

'< What is that man doing here ?*' I asked of a peasant 
'^ Oh 1^' was the answer, '' he is protecting the dentist" 
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The Seine flowed beside the road for some distance, and 
the walk was therefore agreeable ; but when they separated 
the scenery was monotonous. It was such till a village 
called Le Trait was reached; and thence to Duclair was 
worse. The night was passed in Duclair, and I left at an 
early hour the next morning. 

To La Fontaine there was considerable rural scenery; 
and the weather was excellent for walking. High hills of what 
appeared to be lime-stone, were shelving to the road; and 
although it was Sunday, many workmen were at their labors, 
and a vessel moored to the bank was receiving her cargo. In 
these white hills houses were formed, with holes for the win- 
dows, and holes for the chimneys and doors ; the inhabitants 
were in number many, and the children not ^few. 

Rocks of picturesque appearance were beside the road, 
as it turned to the left ; on the other side of the Seine rose a 
hill ; a ship-rigged vessel fastened to the bank, leaned from 
the shore, — ^and two enormous rounded masses of bare rock 
stood solitary and alone, shaded with grass, and ornamented 
by a handsome tree. 
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A very dreary road took me past Martin de Saint Georges, 
which possesses a fine old church. 

At a little inn outside the village^ I rested myself, and 
ordered a demi litre of cider. A litre is a measure of about 
a quart in size. The cider was brought. This is the univer- 
sal drink throughout the north of France, as wine — alias 
vinegar — ^is in the other provinces. It is difficult to obtain 
good water, and I never yet saw a native of France drink 
it, except when mixed with sugar, and slightly flavored. 
Where there is such an abundance of cider, the apples must 
also be in great quantities ; and to judge from the numerous 
orchards passed, it might be imagined there was no scarcity. 

From the top of the long and steep hill of Canteleu, 
Bouen was seen to great advantage; the Seine was also 
beheld rolling serpent-like around the highlands to the south. 
The valley was a perfect plain ; the poplars stretched them- 
selves in rows in every direction ; and on the left, in the full 
glare of the sunlight, was the city, sending smoke up to 
Heaven from its factory-chimneys, and towers and spires 
from its cathedral and churches. It was a vast collection 
of buildings ; and nearly every house could be seen from my 
place of observation. 

Before entering the stately . and venerable city, I was 
stopped by a douanier in his sombre uniform, who wished to 
know if there was anything contraband in my knapsack. 
Every article for consumption has to pay a duty on entering 
a French town. This is called the octroi; and men are 
always posted at the gates of such towns or cities, to inspect 
every parcel, and prevent smuggling. Outside the barriere 
edibles and drinkables are much cheaper than within ; and 
many places of refreshment can be found, where he who so 
wishes can save his money, and yet fare well. There being 
nothing contraband about me, I passed into the city, where 
four hundred and twenty years before my arrival, the Maid 
of Orleans was burned as a sorceress by the British. 
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There are many things worthy of being seen in this cnri- 
ous old place. The city is equal to any in France in majes> 
tic and venerable appearance, its buildings, and more than 
all its historic associations : it is also the chief seat of the 
cotton manufacture in the empire. 

The first object that attracted my observation after leav- 
ing my knapsack, stick, and blouse in the auberge, was the 
fountain in the Place de la Pucelle — ^the place where the 
brave and unfortunate maiden, Jeanne d^Arc, departed this 
life. The fountain marks the spot where she died, gazing 
upon the cross held liloft by her confessor ; but not much can 
be said of the heroine's statue gracing it, save that it is very 
old in appearance. 

La Rue de la Grosse Horloge, or the street of the Big 
Clock, is very attractive. It is the narrowest and most pic- 
turesque in Rouen; the houses on either side are for the 
most part of wood, with carved work about the doors and 
windows. They are real old buildings ; and on seeing them 
you almost think yourself taken back to the time when 
the Maid herself marched through the city. The street 
takes its name from a large clock in the arched gatehouse 
extending across the thoroughfare, and adjoining the tower 
of the Beffroi ; the building is very old and crumbling, and 
with the quaint houses in its immediate vicinity, are the Hons 
of the street. 

La Cathedrale de Notre-Dame next drew attention. Its 
principal front — the western — occupies one side of the flower 
and fruit market, which, at the time, was filled with citizens 
and soldiers. The market is a large square, with one or 
two fountains. The two flanking towers rise to a great height ; 
and the whole front of the edifice is composed of a mass of 
figures, ornaments, and open screens of stone work ; but on 
nearer approach you perceive that from the ground away aloft 
to the top of the towers, and from side to side, the material 
appears mouldering, which spoils the beauty of the workman- 
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ship ; but at any rate it is gratifying to gaie upon a ohnroh 
that might contain almost a dozen of ours. 

People were pressing in through the side-doors, and 
through those in the centre, were passing lines of soldiers : 
a host of them stood without ; their dark coats and bright 
red pantaloons contrasting with the blouses of the spectators. 

It was the anniversary celebration of the proclamation of 
the Bepublic. 

High-mass was being held within ; and the people passed 
in and out ; and the militaires were in double lines from near 
the altar even to the door. Then was heard excellent organ- 
playing. There were two instruments; and after one had 
almost shaken the heavy pillars supporting the edifice, with 
its rich tones, the other took up the theme— and such music 
they produced ! The like of it has never been heard in our 
land. Should they obtain as large organs, they will never 
have the vast churches in which to perform ; and an organ 
ought only to be heard in a cathedral, where the e£fect is 
truly sublime. 

At night the city was illuminated ; and the market-place 
was occupied by many stands brightly lit by lamps, where old 
women were seated amid heaps of the richest flowers, selling 
boqucts as fiist as made. Thus, with cannon, high-mass, 
theatricals, flowers, illuminations, and reviews, did the inhab- 
itants of Kouen celebrate the anniversary of the foundation 
of their Republic. 
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It was a pleasant route leading from Rouen to La Basse 
Normandie. The morning was delightful. Haying passed 
Petite Couronne, I was overtaken by a peasant, riding in a 
two-wheeled vehicle. Thinking this a good opportunity to 
become acquainted with some of the customs of the country, 
as, no doubt, he could give me much information, I stopped 
and addressed him. 

*' Will you give me a ride for a short distance ?" said I. 

" Oui," he replied, with a nod. 

I un slung my knapsack, and was about placing it in tho 
cart,, when — 

" Vous voyez," he observed, " that I am a poor man, 
and have to support myself and horse; and I think you 
ought to give me a trifle for the ride." 

" So be it ; how much do you want ?" 

He named his price. 

" How far do you go ?" 

^' I will take you, by evening, as far as a place named 
Malbrouk." 

Thinking the fare very reasonable for the distance, and 
bearing always in mind that much amusement, as well as in- 
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formation, might be received, I sprang in, and away we 
vent — at a walk ; for the horse had a decided antipathy to 
trot, save when he felt the lash of the short whip. His pace 
was then visibly accelerated, bnt only for a moment This 
was almost the only time I ever rode with a peasant ; for we 
went but little faster than a walk ; and in a day's journey, I 
could have made a greater distance ; but, to make up for the 
slow rate of progress, you have the pleasure of being in com- 
pany ; and sometimes, where the country is dreary, it is by 
no means disagreeable to have some one with whom you may 
converse. 

" £st-ce-que vous etes venu de loin ?'' asked the peasant. 
Now the nag, after having trotted a little distance, had &llen 
into his usual rate of speed : the driver, fully content with 
the achievement of the quadruped, carried the rope-reina 
hanging loosely from bis thumb. 

" From America," was my reply. 

The peasant, instead of looking surprised, as I anticipated, 
wore the expression of one in doubt. 

The above question in French, when translated, means — 
'^ Have you come from far ?" and was asked almost every day 
during my sojourn in France. It is the usual salutation a 
foreigner receives, after the customary "bon jour;" for the 
French are the most curious of nations. Where do you 
come from ? what is your profession ? why do you travel 
here ? are the three grand questions a Frenchman is sure to 
ask of a traveller ; and he is not at ease until the desired in- 
formation has been received. It is just the same with the 
women ; but they are not so bold in their enquiries. Let 
me, however, return to the peasant, who has not yet re- 
covered from his doubt. 

^< Do you not believe I came from America ?" asked I, 
smiling at the ludicrous expression of his countenance. 

" No." 

" Why so ?" 
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" I will tell you. Do you think I will believe you, when 
you say you come from T Amerique ? non I I will not believe 
you — ^pardon for the saying, — ^but you are just as white as I 
am," and he touched my cheek with his finger ; ^^ yes, and 
whiter, too ; and I know very well you could not come from 
I'Amerique, where all the people are black !" 

That observation was what is called a settler, and would 
admit of no dispute. It was long before he could be made to 
comprehend that the people of our country were rather more 
fair in complexion than those of his own. I had read before 
of the same occurrence in books of travel, and was inclined 
to treat the matter lightly ; but then had convincing proof 
that it was not a ^^ traveller's story." 

We stopped for a moment at a house where he had a 
message to deliver ; and then we passed a picturesque wind- 
mill, surrounded by venerable thatched houses: the vast 
arms of the mill slowly revolved, at times hiding the over- 
hanging roof, and the miller, who was standing in the door- 
way. These buildings are frequently seen in the north of 
France, but become more and more rare as you travel south. 
The peasant was met at the Little Crown, and at the Great 
Crown was a blacksmith's shop, where we stopped for some 
time, as our animal had cast both his foreshoes — ^but not 
from his having been too swiftly driven. Opposite the shop 
was an inn, where we passed the time. The weather was 
cool, and the' amiable young woman who took charge of the 
house, invited us up stairs, and made a roaring fire. Having 
prepared cofiee, my companion treated me to a gloriat. 

The young woman put a coffee-pot upon some coals ; in 
it was water and coffee. She then laid on the table some 
cups and saucers ; the cups being rather higher than wide, 
and of thick china. That is the kind you see everywhere in 
France ; though in the cafes they are of better material, and 
sometimes ornamented with gilding. She also laid on the 
table two glasses, which were a size larger than those used 
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^r drinking liqueur, with a saueer oontuning pure white 
sugar, crushed into good-sized lumps. The glasses she filled 
with brandy. 

^^ On a seryi, Messieurs." 

We placed ourselyes at the table. She poured forth the 
deep-brown coffee ; and, in the true cafe style, just filled cup 
and saucer. The garcons des cafes arp very expert in this 
art, and will quickly pour out the delicious beverage, and not 
oyerflow the saucer by a single drop. Then you add the 
sugar, and place a single lump in the saucer. It must be 
recollected, that what is now being stated, is performed in 
every coffee house in the country : every drinker does pretty 
much the same, even to the number of lumps dropped in the 
cup. When you consider the sugar dissolved, you stir the 
coffee, remove the cup, and stirring the contents of the 
saucer, drink — ^replace the cup, and again use the spoon. 
When the cup is one-quarter emptied, you pour in the 
brandy, and there you have the gloriat, which is by no means 
bad. Now French coffee no more resembles the kind gener- 
ally obtained in America, than does that made of rye ; and 
one is only aware what coffee is, when it is drank in a caf6. 

When the gloriats were finished, we found the horse bar* 
nessed to the cart. The score having been settled, we touched 
our caps to the hostess, and departed. The French are pro- 
verbial for their politeness ; and a man would never think of 
addressing a woman, without first wishing her' good day, or 
removing his hat. You see the same thing when a gentle- 
man enters a cafe or store ; and it is a pleasing feature in 
the customs of the people. Jo their own sex they also show 
much ceremony, especially among the better class. 

We were bouncing up and down in our vehicle ; and the 
peasant was telling me his history, and how he was then on 
a trip to Bernay, to buy the merchandize in which he traded, 
when a soldier ran from a house and called upon us to stop : 
overtaking us, he wished the marchand to have the kindness 
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to convey him a short distance ; and he would give him, not 
money, but thanks. 

" You are in the service of the country," said the mar- 
chand, " and have do money ; but I will take you where you 
want to go, for I like the militaires." 

The militaire— they are never called soldats, — ^that is, in 
conversation — ^sat himself on the edge of the cart. 

What the driver said respecting the wealth of the soldier 
was true; for, as a class, they are by no means " well off." 
At an early period of their life, they are entered in the army 
by conscription, and are by the government fed, lodged and 
clothed, for the period of seven years, and paid at the rate 
of two sous a day ; the money, however, is not given them 
till their time of service is ended, when the little fortune is 
to be the means of setting them up in the woild. Seven 
years of their life are thus lost — the very best portion of it. 
They work hard; are paid comparatively nothing; are or- 
dered from place to place; and run the chance of having to 
fight for their country, and pour la gloire ! and perhaps yield 
their life upon the battle-field. They are all dressed alike, 
and in large towns actually swarm the streets. Owing to 
their poverty, every place of amusement is open to them at 
about half price ; and no one would think of charging a mill- 
taire as much as another person. But though the soldiers 
have so dismal a fate, it is different with the officers, who are 
the greatest dandies in Europe. It is really a pleasant sight 
to see one, with one or more epaulets glistening, his brilliant 
red pantaloons, extremely wide, save at the feet and waist, 
and decked in other gay habiliments, strutting in the streets, or 
lounging in the cafes — ^wrangling over dominoes, or smoking 
and sipping coffee. Their coats fit them as well as if they 
had been sewn upon their bodies ; they all, to a man, have 
full breasts, a woman^s waist, and, as has been remarked be- 
fore, the widest of pantaloons. Look at their heads ! The 
hair is clipped so close that you would almost suppose the 
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razor had been brought in requisition; and then remark 
their well-coltivated beards and moustaches ! 

We formed a picturesque sight — ^we three, shaken up and 
down in the little vehicle ! 

There was the marchand seated on the cart bottom, with 
a black glazed cap resting on his nose, a faded blouse de- 
scending to his waist, his sabots projecting in front, a small 
whip hanging over the nag, and an ebony-hued pipe in his 
mouth ; and there was the marechal de fer — a person who 
attends to the horses of the company — ^in a small-tailed 
jacket, with a horse-shoe in red cloth sewed upon his left 
sleeve, wide red trousers, a little cap shading one eye, and a 
long pipe entering his lips below a pair of moustaches, 
trimmed a la finger-board. 

The marechal entertained us with one of his adventures, 
and wished to be considered a very brave man. 

" Ho-o-o !" cried the marchand of Rouen. 

We descended at a wayside inn, and ordered luncheon. 
When it was finished, the door opened, and in marched a 
couple of gensd'armes, bearing long swords. We all passed 
the usual salutation, and our military friend had the pleasure 
of showing his passport ; but, for a wonder, mine was not de- 
manded. This could not be accounted for till afterwards, 
when the marchand observed that he had explained matters 
to the men of the police, who therefore had given me no 
trouble. They are very strict, however, with all soldiers; 
and let one be seen where they suppose he should not be, 
and his passport must be examined, and the cause of his 
being there made known. 

Glasses were called for, and brandy made its appearance. 

" Un petit verre pour les gensd'armes," said my Mentor. 

We " trinqued." 

Whenever you drink in company, it is the fashion to 
touch or jingle glasses together, as a sign of friendship. 
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which is usually followed by " a votre sante," or some such 
like phrase. The trinquing is sometimes performed more 
than once to each glass^ but certainly once. 

Late in the afternoon, we were jogging along by our- 
selves. The petit verre had opened the heart of the mili- 
taire, who then told of his merry-making that lasted nearly a 
week, during which time he spent the sum of one hundred 
francs — ^being money received from one of his relatives. 
When he left, the marchand sent after him many " sacres." 

" Sacre !" growled he ; " there is that fellow who has 
spent one hundred francs in drinking and gambling, and I 
took him in my cart without asking him for money ! Sacre ! 
I only wish I knew it before ! Sacr6 !" 

The French rarely swear, or what we call swearing. 
They have their exclamations ; but their grand oath, the cli- 
max of all oaths, the oath that is heard from the mouth of 
the veteran, and from diat of the child, and which also 
escapes the lips of women, is, " Sacr6 P' which means sacred, 
as is well known. 

When they are furious, the French let out the whole of 
the oath, thus : " Sacr6 nom de Bieu !" which is, " Sacred 
Name of Q-od I" and sometimes they say, " The sacred Name 
of Names of God I" 

Compare this swearing with that of the English ! The 
only person I met during my travels for two months, who 
could speak English, was a young man at Geneva — a porter ; 
and it was really disgusting to listen to the blasphemies that 
continually fell from his lips even during the most ordinary 
conversation. He was conducting me to a hotel, and was 
answering a question relative to the grand fete, the tir fed- 
eral, which was soon to take place. The French have many 
indelicate expressions, and even their greatest oath is short- 
ened ; but the Name of the Almighty is rarely treated irrev- 
erently. 
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The marchand became quite socnable in oonTersation. 
He learned that I was about to make an eztenflive tour, 
mostly, if not all, on foot, and gave much excellent advice. 
The only thing surprising was, how one so ignorant — for he 
was not learned by any means — ^and especially a Frenchman, 
of whom we hear such bad accounts, could entertain such 
excellent moral views. He seemed to take an interest in my 
welfare ; gave much valuable information regarding the man- 
ners and customs of the country ; told me how to act so as 
not to be considered a perfect stranger ; and also mentioned 
the prices charged at country inns, which proved afterwards 
of much use. 

The sun had been all day travelling in majestic beauty 
through the heavens ; now hiding his glorious face behind a 
cloud, then shedding fire with such force as to cause our 
four-legged servant to perspire ; and was about dropping be- 
yond a hill, when my companion spoke : 

"Dites done," said he, ^'that is a pretty sunset, is it 
not ?" 

* * Very pretty indeed. " 

<^I say, does the sun set in your country as it does 
here ?» 

" (5h yes." 
' " And rise in the same way ?" 

" Yes." 

^' How strange !" said he. 

The peasant looked at the clouds that were colored by 
the departing luminary. The hour was one apt to raise 
strange thoughts, and the scenery then beheld was rather 
more wild than we had observed during the day. Naked 
hills were around us. Nature felt lonely. 

" What do you think of the sun ?" said he of Rouen. 

'' That it is a grand and sublime object." 

<< So do I ; and I will tell you what I also think." 

" About the sun ?" 
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" Yes, and the moon too. I think that the sun sad the 
moon are powerful gods." 

" Why so ?" 

" Because I do not know why they rise, or why they set, 
and cannot tell what else they are. Yes, they are powerful 
gods, and ought to be worshipped." 

We were in the nineteenth century ! 

We passed Brionne, proceeding at a walk, which once or 
twice was increased to a trot ; at which the marchand looked 
at me, in admiration at the rapid rate of travel. We 
stopped at the junction of several roads where were two or 
three houses : the place was called Malbrouk. While supper 
was being prepared, the host sold snuff and tobacco : it is 
very costly, and was weighed as though it had been gold 
dust and gold threads. An old woman bought a sous worth 
of each. 

In the evening the family collected around the fire, and 
the marchand soon told them from whence I came. 

" I once heard of America," said the host, ^' and it is a 
fine country; but it can't come up to France." 

" No !" said I. " In what particular ?" 

" Why, in the first place, in size." 

" Yes," observed his wife, " you will agree that France is 
larger." 

" By no means," was my reply. 

" L'Amerique plus grand que la France 1" 

" Precisely." 

" No, no," laughed they; "you jest." 

" I do not jest." 

" It is not possible," said the host. 

" I cannot believe it," said his wife. 

The son then spake : " I will soon find out, for I have a 
geography." 

He marched to the shelf in one comer of the room, and 
brought to light an ancient book. 
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'' France has so many inhabitants," naming the entire 
population ; " et I'Ameriqne du Nord — " 

" Eh bien V they all cried. 

" And PAmerique du Nord has so many — " naming also 
the number of inhabitants. 

Every one appeared astonished. 

<^ I did not know before/^ said the host, " that America 

was larger than France. It must then in reality be a great 

place ; and you came from Amerioa 1" 

3 
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LISIBUX. 

Orchardfr—Beraay— Leave the Marchand— Klaeiog In France— Un pauvre malhea- 
reux!— Sheep and the Shepherd— Entrance to Lisfeox — ^Liaieux- The peaked 
cap of Noiinandy— No Jealouay. 

The rain came down in torrents during the early morn- 
ing, and hindered my friend, the marchand, from harnessing 
his racer to the chariot. The weather was extremely dis- 
agreeable for May, which is generally the most pleasant 
month in the north of France. The peasant had promised 
to take me with him as far as a place called Bemay, — ^this 
time not for money, but from pure friendship. Bemay was 
out of my line of travel; but as it was the same distance from 
Bemay to Lisieux as from Malbrouk, I thought the latter 
route would be the most pleasing. The rain held up a little. 
Braying the weather, the marchand harnessed the horse, and 
in a few moments after leaying we were wet to the skin, as 
my umbrella was scarcely of any use ; and it was cold, too, 
and became colder when the rain ceased. By degrees the 
sun made himself known, and back rolled the benevolent 
clouds, giving, in poetical phrase, the Lord of the day an 
opportunity to wipe the tears from the face of weeping 
Nature. 

Orchard after orchard were passed ; the branches of the 
apple trees were for the most part covered with white moss, 
their extremities being red with bursting buds ; while other 
trees, being more advanced, were masses of fragrant blossoms. 
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The only object of interest seen on the route to Bemay 
was a small wagon, to which was attached three enormous 
dogs, who appeared as meek and obedient as if they had 
daily experienced the effects of the lash. When we reached 
the town I took leave of my friend the marchand, first, how- 
ever, treating him to a gloriat, which placed him in the very 
best of humor, — so he determined to show me the nearest 
route to Lisieux. 

As we passed along the streets he espied a man in front 
of us ; he ran and touched him on the shoulder. The other 
turned, and the two men fell into each other's arms, and kissed 
each other on both cheeks. This is a sight far from beinjg 
uncommon, as it is of daily occurrence. They do not always 
kiss, — ^that is, smack with the lips ; but if they can lay 
cheeks together, first one and then the other, it amounts to 
the same thing. 

" Un pauvre malheureux ! charity I charity ! " exclaimed a 
miserable specimen of humanity, holding forth a tattered hat. 
He was warmly and comfortably dressed, and seated in a 
chair within arms' reach of the highway. I passed him, the 
village, a pretty girl, who was following the same employ- 
ment as the two youths seen on the road to Caudebeo, and 
, entered upon a wide, straight, dreary road, which appeared 

j the more disagreeable because the cold wind beat upon my 

wet garments. 

Away ahead were a flock of sheep slowly passing on- 
wards, a black dog making himself useful in keeping them 
from straying, and a short cloak of brown stuff, — for neither 
head nor feet were seen above or beneath the garment. I 
accosted the shepherd who was hid within the mantle. He 
let down the hood upon his shoulders, displaying an aged 
face, rendered fiery by long exposure to the weather, with 
straggling hair floating in the wind. The shepherd held in 
his hand, not one of those crooks that the Arcadian herds- 
men carry, but a staff about five feet in length, with a small 
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instrument. He did not answer, but driving it in the soft 
earth beside the road, threw the clod at one of the sheep 
which had stopped to nibble a blade or two of grass. 

" Stones would hurt them," said the shepherd. 

The little dog was busily engaged at his work, but never 
BO far forgot himself as to bark. He ran this way and he 
ran that way, and he looked up in his master's face as he 
passed him to see whether his exertions met his approval ; 
but the old man who had passed nearly all his life in this 
most innocent of occupations, did not smile, nor did he 
speak ; the dog, therefore, took his silence as a mark of ap» 
probation, and, no doubt, felt quite happy ; but it would be 
impossible for him to testify it by being miore attentive than 
he was to his charge. 

The entrance to Lisieux is very striking. Down hill 
passes the road ; on the left a gentleman's estate was sur- 
rounded by dark trees, and others of lighter hue ; a portion 
of the valley was on the right, while ahead was seen, against 
a hill, the church of St. Pierre. The sun was setting, and 
driving his rays through the trees, creating light and shadow; 
And the hill ahead aind lower part of the scene were bathed 
in a blue mist. 

Lisieux is a thriving town, situated at the confluence of 
the Touques and Orbec. Its main street forming part of the 
road between Caen and Evreux, is rich with specimens of an- 
cient domestic architecture, timber-framed houses, and point- 
ed gables ; but there is an old wooden house in the rue anx 
Fees, or Feves, which is really worth notice, on account of 
its quaintly-carved exterior. Very near my auberge was a 
church, in which were six large beautifully-executed paint- 
ings ; but the most curious sight I beheld was in the vast 
kitchen of the inn, it being the head-dress of my hostess. 

She was a very fleshy woman, with a florid complexion ; 
a gay-colored kerchief covered her shoulders ; her dress and 
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apron were of the description often seen before ; bat upon 
ber head was the most grotesque cap imaginable. It fitted 
low down, covering all the hair, and then rose, slanting back- 
wards, to a height of about three feet, — resembling a stove- 
pipe gradually coming to a point, — with a pair of large 
cotton " wings " at the top. The body was ornamented with 
lace, and, perhaps, with framework within to make it retain 
its shape. From the top beneath the wings, joining the 
body of the cap, and down to the head, were fastened two 
immense ^' flappers '' of sti£f cotton, wide at the base and nar- 
row at the top, which swayed to and fro with every motion of 
the head. 

Such was her head-dress. I tried to abstain from looking 
at her, yet as the magnet attracts steel so did that cap 
attract my eyes. The husband, however, did not seem in 
the least jealous of the attention paid her ; for having seated 
himself in a chair opposite the blazing fire, the jolly butcher 
placed his hands across his capacious stomach, and eztendijag 
his legs, soon scored himself to the seventh heaven ! 
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For a great distance there was nothing worthy of being 
seen oh the route from Lisieux to Caen. The country was 
flat, and very uninteresting. By-and-bye there was a hill to 
descend, and the view ahead was extensive — ^perfectly level 
— clumpered with trees-— dotted with buildings. I descend- 
ed the hill ; but seeing a mossy log by the side of the road, 
with a brook bubbling among the grass-grown stones, and 
overhanging trees shading it, rested thereon. There was a 
village near by, for opposite, beyond a hedge, rose an ancient 
picturesque church. The hill being left behind, one of those 
dead levels was entered upon that are so monotonous to travel- 
lers. The road was made with mathematical straightness ; 
there were no trees; faint blue hills were in the distance; 
and herds of cattle and flocks of sheep pasturing on the well- 
gras^d plain. 

A driving storm caused me to seek refuge beside an old 
bridge, where, with the stone wall on one side, and my um- 
brella brought down as low as .possible, I sat upon my knap- 
sack for a quarter of an hour, admiring this new feature of 
travelling. 

If a person wishes to obtain the most excellent of health, 
he ought to take a journey on foot Meeting thus all sorts 
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of weather, he becomes weather-proof, and no more thinks 
of the evil effects of a storm than a gormandiser does of the 
effects of an " extensive" dinner. Walk if you wish to be 
well, and possess the happiest of dispositions : a man cannot 
travel much on foot, and be peevish or morose, for the blood 
is sent freely over the whole system, driving far away both 
care and trouble. 

I descended another hill, and beheld a really magnificent 
view. It was a level country, but richly adorned with trees. It 
was so beautiful when seen from my position, it actually enticed 
me onwards ; but the reader can rest assured, that when the 
plain was reached, the beauty vanished ; as, when you enter 
Stamboul, you find it to be built of dirty wooden houses, in- 
stead of palaces, as you had supposed, when viewing it at 
a little distance from the water. 

On the right was a village, composed of about a dozen 
houses on each side of the road. Before each house women 
were seated, busily engaged in making lace. I passed through 
Moult, and towards the close of day entered a "brown 
village." 

After awhile, the host of the little inn was conversing 
with me in front of the door, when a one-legged sailor made 
his appearance in a small cart, dragged by a powerful dog. 
He stopped — sprang out quite nimbly, notwithstanding one 
of his legs was of wood — hobbled in — hobbled out — ^re-seated 
himself in his little wagon — chirupped to his dog, — ^and the 
whole establishment was hidden by a cloud of white dust. 

'^ That is a curious sight !" I remarked, " almost as cu- 
rious as it is to see the women make lace." 

" What ! is that strange ?'^ said the landlord ; " did you 
never see lace made before ?" 

" Never." 

" Would you like to see it made now ?" 

" Very much," 

'' Then go up stairs, and you will see my daughters ; 
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tbej will be happy to show jou all the myst^nes <if 
the art" 

I passed up stairs, and opening a door, found myself in 
the presence of two white-capped girls, one being about six- 
teen, the other a year or two older. They were at work be- 
fore a table, upon which were placed their cushions, bearing 
the lace-patterns, traced upon stout paper, and perforated by 
pin-holes, and many pins. As the work proceeded, the 
pins kept advancing, being removed one by one, and placed 
further dovm. Among them were passed the black silk 
threads, of which the lace was made. The threads came to- 
gether in two masses in either hand, with pieces of colorefl 
horn dangling below, being the articles on which they were 
wound. The performance was quick and mysterious : the 
threads were twisted, and wound around the pins, and by 
very slow degrees the lace made its appearance. When the 
winding and twisting is done, the fabric has to be shorn of 
thread ends, which requires a sure and nimble scissors. 

The girls exhibited much lace jthey had already finished, 
and presented me, as a memento of my visit, with some rem- 
nants, one being a specimen of quite a valuable description. 
After passing a short time, I left, but even then could not 
tell how the lace was made ; for they worked so nimbly, and 
BO easily, and the bobbinets flew across each other with su<A 
great rapidity, that it was almost impossible to follow their 
movements. 

When the " brown village," which to the best of my re- 
Qollection is named Caigny, was left, I pa^ed across an ex- 
tensive plain, where was nothing at all worthy of being seen, 
and was rejoiced when the buildings in Caen rose above the 
monotonous level, like a ship at sea : soon afterwards I was 
in its dirty streets. 
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Ca'bn, the chief town of the department of Calvados — so 
named from an extensive reef of rocks on its coast — ^is situ- 
tited on the river Ome, some ten miles from its month. 
There is a smaller stream called the Odon^ which passes 
thfrongh the town, and aronnd the line of its old ramparts, 
serving as a fosse before it joins the Orne. It is a livelier 
nity than Rouen, bnt is by no means so venerable in appear- 
ance ; in fact, it is not so old. 

Ancient buildings were on every side, and the pavement 
in the street was, as usual in French towns, fatiguing to the 
feet. Bells were ringing, and everything appeared in its 
Inrightest dre^ and cleanest appearance. The town was 
crowded with strangers ; for there was a fair which had then 
Cdimmenced, and would last for two weeks. Before visiting 
it; howessrer, I took a walk through the city. 

Dtnring my tramp the stream Odon was passed. There 
w!as one view -of it that was particularly striking. Imme- 
diately in front flowed the water, in the centre of which was 
moored a long house with open sides and low roof, wherein 
from one fend to the other, was a row of kneeling washer- 
wi^men busily engaged at their trade. Their arms were 
striking the air, and they all appeared to be talking as 
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quickly as possible. Just beyond them was the exterior of 
the east end of the church of Saint Peter, presenting a cu- 
rious jumble of the Italian and Gothic architecture ; and a 
mass of old buildings were closely collected around the tem- 
ple, rivalling it in antique appearance. The church can also 
be seen to much effect from the small market place. Its 
tower and spire are the most graceful in the Gothic style to 
be found in Normandy. 

Then turning my steps to the Fair, I found it was held 
on one of the boulevards on the skirts of the town. Many 
«hops were erected there, well stocked with articles ranking 
from dear to cheap, and from useful to worthless. The 
principal street in this city of shop-huts was attractive. The 
most expensive jewelry was here exhibited, with fancy arti- 
cles fresh from the stores of Paris. It somewhat resembled 
an Eastern bazaar. The fronts of the buildings were open ; 
everything was free to the examination of the purchaser; 
and crowds of people were continually passing along, exam- 
ining the rarities. 

Now these sights were attractive ; but the place where all 
directed their steps, being the grand promenade of the Fair, 
was the street in which about two dozen temporary theatres 
or spectacle-houses were erected. Up and down this long 
and wide walk — ^being the boulevard of the town — ^passed 
strangers from foreign countries, and strangers from the 
country about Caen, with soldiers, officers, male and female 
peasants, boys, girls, and a few dogs. Late in the afternoon, 
when the performances had commenced, the place presented 
a scene of unusual novelty. Every booth had its band of 
performers trying to drown their neighbors with music ; and 
upon the little stages in front were the proprietors, who 
made speeches through speaking-trumpets, inviting the crowd 
to walk in and see the superb sights, all for four, three, or 
two sous, as the case might be — bidding them bear in mind 
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that though the exhibition was the most astoniahing in the 
world, it was yet the cheapest. 

Let us commence at one end of the street, and walk to 
the other. 

Now you pass a booth, where, amid the discordant notes 
of a band of calico-dressed musicians, the proprietor being 
dressed in the old Frenc}i costume, gets his wig combed by 
a boy. His grimaces please the grinning multitude, who will 
be certain to go behind the suspended canvas, and view the 
glorious sights. 

At another booth is a party of ^ntastically-dressed girls 
and boys dancing; but though so merry with their legs, do 
but look at their faces, and you will see that misery and pain 
are clearly painted there. They belong to the company of 
acrobats, and will throw themselves into various indelicate 
attitudes, when the dance is ended and the performances 
commence within, to please those people who have^paid fif- 
teen centimes to see them. 

Proceed a little further. Now you hear songs. 

Yet a little further. There you see a man who dresses 
admirably, well knowing how to please the mob, while from 
his cocked hat an enormous mass of crimson feathers waves 
before his eyes. On either side of him are youth with 
monstrous paste-board heads resting upon their shoulders. 
They leaped up and down, and bowed to the wondering 
crowd. 

I visited several of these performances, but found the 
quality of the entertainment to be on a par with the price 
of admission. If you wish, however, to be amused and inter- 
ested, stay outside, walk about, and keep your eyes wide 
open. 

Then passed along a couple of women with " butterfly 
oaps,^' as you might call them, upon their heads. They 
placed in the shade the lofty cap of my hostess at Lisieux, 
being far more fantastic, and quite as large. No matter in 
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i?1iat part of the promenade you happened to be, you could 
see those ridiculous white caps, with their ribbons and wings, 
thrusting themselves above the level of the crowd. Curious 
caps were they — ^with large wings curving backwards, and 
hanging so far from the head that it was a miracle they did 
not fall to the ground. 

Refreshment booths, with shops where you could purchase 
old iron and worn-out clothing, were on the opposite side of 
the " walk," facing the theatres. Many country people were 
there, drinking cider, and eating whatever could be obtained. 

Press through this mass of men and women. You find 
yourself on the edge of a vast circle, in the centre of which a 
small carpet is spread ; on it are two lean men in very ancient 
" tights," displaying their gymnastic accomplishments. 

" Un pen plus de courage. Messieurs !" said one. 

" Un peu plus de courage, Messieurs !" said the other. 

Whdt was intended by their wishing the gentlemen to 
have a little more courage, was this : They were desirous of 
having money thrown to them ! Some two or three did have 
" a little more courage," which, instead of satisfying the per- 
formers, made them yet more desirous of teceiving an 
increase. And it was amusing to see them run here and 
there, collect the sous and liards (half-sous) thrown upon the 
carpet, and yet observe that there was not sufficient courage 
shown ! 

" Come, gentleman, a little more courage, if you please," 
said tlfe leanest of the two, " and you shall see me raise that 
weight; a little more courage if you please !" 

What a tremendous racket is made by that drummer 
and fifer ! See the people run together, and collect around 
the coax3h with its capacious postillion^s seat ! Who is going 
to display himself? At Caudebec there was a drummer and 
" cymballer," and a " professor from Paris " was seen ; per- 
haps a savan from the same centre of the intellectual world 
will tfow make himself visible. 
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Some one ascends the coach, takes ofF his hat, and makes 
a bow to the audience. It is, no doubt, a dentist. • Tes, it 
is one ; for he opens a large book, and displays it to those 
afound him. In it you see representations of all kinds of 
teeth — ^those with straight, and those with corkscrew-shaped 
roots. Then he turns a page, and again shows the book ; but 
does not either smile or move his head — ^his whole appearance 
being as of one who understands the science of dentistry to 
perfection, and only condescends to make a public exhibi- 
tion of his knowledge. 

The music ceased. Making another inclination of the 
head, he commences a learned speech, and gives birth to 
many Latin quotations, which are, however, " Greek " to his 
hearers. He understands them, perhaps, about as well as 
they. Then he invites some one to ascend, and he will aston- 
ish him — ^with his learning. After awhile a youth mounted, 
being tormented by a front tooth in the upper row. The 
orator examined it for a moment, and then drew a white 
handkerchief from his long- tailed coat. This the patient ties 
over the eyes of the dentist, who, standing like the Professor 
of Caudebec, behind the subject, upon the seat, felt for the 
tooth, and pushed it out ! A clapping of hands ensued, and 
the youth quickly put his finger in his mouth, to discover 
whether the right one had been removed. He found the 
place where once it was, and then testified to the skill of the 
operator. 

I hope the dentist is usually more fortunate than he was 
upon that kfternoon, as he failed most signally in trying to 
extract a double-tooth from a woman. He wrapped a hand- 
kerchief around the handle of a terrible- looking instrument, 
and then commenced twisting. But the tooth would not 
stir ; and the woman, turned deadly pale, while a cry of 
indignation arose from the men below : it was only after a 
second trial, and with a vigorous wrench, that it was re- 
moved. 
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A militaire had a back tooth jerked out as quick as a 
flash, but he screamed with pain, clapped his hand to his 
face, and turned as pale as the woman. The dentist quickly 
poured some water in a cup, and dropping therein a sumJI 
quantity of liquid contained in a vial, gave it to the sufferer. 

^^Do you feel better?" he asked after the other had 
cleansed his mouth. 

" Yes." 

" The pain has entirely left now, has it not?" 

" No," said the militaire, " not by any means !" 

" Here, gentlemen and ladies," said the professor, " you 
see a m^st wonderful liquid ! It is an elixir which will re- 
move all pain from the face and teeth in an instant of time ; 
and though very powerful in its curative effects, would not 
harm an infant, were he to drink the entire contents of this 
flask." He then poured some of it in a glass, which he 
drank, to show that he spoke the truth. " And," continued 
he, '' though it is both so harmless and yet powerful, if you 
were but to smell it, you would imagine yourself in a ravish- 
ing country, where millions of the most superb flowers fill 
the air with their delightful perfume! Hold forth your 
handkerchiefs, gentlemen and ladies, and let me drop a little 
upon them — hold them forth !" 

In an instant were thrust upwards an hundred handker- 
chiefs of all sizes and colors ; and the dentist dropped a little 
of the magical fluid upon each ; but, finding the number to 
be so immense, sprinkled the audience, and put the empty 
bottle in his pocket. This act of generosity had the desired 
effect. The woman's agony and the soldier's scream were 
forgotten ; and whenever I passed the coach during the rest 
of the afternoon, the lucky dentist was torturing his fellow- 
creatures. 

Having heard much, when in my own country, of the 
beauties and novelties of a French circus, I went to one in 
the evening, but was disappointed, as they presented the 
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same performances I had seen in the Bowery Gircos. There 
was hardly the slightest difference, save in the piece of the 
" Shipwrecked Sailor Boy," when the poor lad, not content 
with an empty pipe, as he b in America, filled his with 
tobacco, and kept "circling the ring'' till he managed to 
light it with flint and tinder ; and also in the grand finale, 
the " tricolor " was nsed instead of the " stars and stripes." 
The clowns are also different ; for, in place of performing 
during the pieces, they — ^generally two in number — ^make 
their appearance between the parts, act like a couple of fools, 
and carry on the dialogue in a high-toned comical voice; 
then, as soon as they retire, in comes the ring-master with 
his long-lashed whip. 



CHAPTER IX 

AVBAKCHES. 



Madame Le Fort— ^^raciflxes^ Exquisite view— The Gon— A dreary picture— A 
peasant woman— Hills— Villedleu les poeles — A dilig^ice— Avranches — Moirt 
St Michel from the Jardln des Plantes. 



" You will not object to having another person sleeping 
in this room ?" said the chambermaid that night, as she 
placed the candle upon the table ; "a stranger has arrived, 
and this other bed is the only one unoccupied in the house." 

" Not at all," I replied; "let him come as soon as he 
pleases." 

" Bien," said the chambermaid, " bon soir." 

" Bon soir," said I to the maiden. 

I wrote up my journal, and was for some time engaged 
at it, yet the stranger did not make his appearance ; so I 
undressed, and in a moment or two was fast asleep. In the 
morning, I looked at the other bed, to see if it was occupied, 
and found some one within. The stranger, whoever he^was, 
had thrown his clothes, which were what is called " seedy," 
upon the floor ; but what most attracted my attention, were 
a pair of shoes, that apparently belonged to a woman, since 
they were so small and neat. The stranger's face was turned 
from me, and by looking at his nightcap, it was difficult to 
tell whether he was old or young, good looking or ugly ; be- 
fore leaving the room, therefore, I upset a chair, which 
caused him to turn, for the purpose of seeing who and what 
made the noise. He was middle-aged, and his face was 



Biaooih, plump and vglj; while h^vj monsUches tuid m 
short beard showed that he had a ta«te |or making himself 
^till more disagreeable. 

" Bon jour," said he. 

" Bon joor,'^ said I ; ^' how did you sleep last night ?'' 

" Not very well.'' 

The ice being once brokwi, we oonyersed upon diferent 
topics. One thing led to another, and »t last the stranger 
iBaid that be was engaged at the fiur. 

'' In what part ?" asked I. 

'^ In one of the bootha" 

" An exhibitor ?" 

*^ No ; one exhibited." 

" Indeed !" 

" Yes, truly." 

" As what ?" 

<^ Would it not surprise yoa, if I ^ere te state that f(^ 
slept last night with a woman in' your room ?" 

" Indeed it would ; although I ought to be ffurprised at 
pothing now-a-days." 

^' I am a woman." 

" You a woman 1" 

" Yes. Look at my arms ; are they the arms of a man ?" 

She — ^since ?ie was of the softer sex — stretched tbdm 
forth, though keeping the bed-dothes close to her neck, aii4 
they w^e those of a woman, as far as regards siae sod 
appearance. 

^^ I am a woman, and my name is Madame Le Fort 
Keduced by poverty, I am forced to f^pear upon a booth ss 
the mother of the twin dwarfs— a lie: I who have been 
exhibited to orowned heads." 

She then told me the strange and eventful history of her 
life, which, if true, was remarkable ; if untrue, very interest- 
ii^. 3he told <i£ her jpiprnej^ af^d wanderings <>y^t jBuroj^ 

igpia^t; tpf b«$r bie^iy^y whi^ w^mga ^d ^ im «hief ^^jt^s^ 
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tion — a long and heavy beard and moustache. Then she 
continued with an account of her marriage, and the death of 
her husband on some distant battle-field ; and how her riches 
went, reducing her to the greatest poverty. It was a strange 
story, and I did not in the least repent of the hour passed in 
hearing it. I bid Madame Le Fort " bon jour " for the 
second time ; and she turned on her side to sleep away the 
morning, and thus pass time till the afternoon ; when again 
the crowd would press to see the original of the " celebrated 
Madame Le Fort, the mother of tjie twin dwarfs," which 
notice was written beneath a coarsely-painted moustached 
and bearded woman, having with her a couple of horrid little 
creatures, one on either side — " admittance, two sous." 

There were many crucifixes on the route to Avranches. 
The figures thereon were as large as life, being painted to 
represent it. They were elevated high ; and at their bases 
were square stones and steps, upon which the pious might 
perform their devotions. 

There was a very long hill in advance, which, when the top 
was reached, displayed an exquisite view. The far-distant 
horizon was filled with rolling hills — some dark, others dim ; 
the whole plain within was streaked with yellow flowers, and 
so richly dotted with trees that the landscape bore a very 
charming appearance. The scene was quiet — ^not a sound 
being heard but the chiming of church bells in Yillars 
Bocage — a small village, not far off; while from other 
villages on the right and left, spires were also visible. 

The whole of this plain was crossed, and through an 
avenue of grotesque trees I marched up another long and 
tiresome hill. On the left was a rounded elevation, which 
was shaded and streaked with every hue of brown, from the 
light tints even to the darkest. I was then quite near the 
province of Bretagne, and this is a specimen of the scenery 
of that most desolate region. There were treeless hilb 
around, growing vast quantities of the gon, which is a coarse 
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shrub, bearing a pretty, thongh large, yellow flower : it is 
used here as turf is in Ireland ; men were engaged in making 
bundles of it, which they afterwards stacked, intending soon 
to transport it to their homes for winter fuel. It bums 
quick, but the embers retain fire for a considerable length of 
time. Wood is scarce and dear in Brittany, but the gon 
and the genet grow in the greatest profusion, and the natives 
make them take the place of the former article. Now, the 
genet is something like the gon in its flower, but partakes 
more of the broom in character. 

While standing upon the summit of that hill, I felt 
lonely for the first time. There was no companion with me, 
and in every direction the scene was bounded by naked bills, 
browned by the dying gon. Not a house was visible ; neither 
any human being, save two or three men afar off, at work 
gathering the prickly shrub. The air was chilling; and 
heavy dark clouds were rapidly being swept from one quarter 
of the heavens to the other. It was a dreary and desolate 
picture; but of such you see any quantity in Brittany — a 
land whence, if we believe the native tradition, are derived 
our most popular romances, and tales of the nursery. 

After having that day performed a journey of twenty-five 
miles, I reposed at a village called Abc^s, which was left the 
next morning, though there was a drizzling rain. The 
scenery was fair, but much injured by the mist. At noon, 
being seated beside the road among the genet, showers were 
seen sweeping across the panorama, the distant horizon being 
composed of a rolling hill. On they came, one after the 
other, from the right side, being so near together that they 
almost joined; then they swiftly passed down the vale to 
the left. 

On the road the salutation of a peasant woman seated on 
horseback was answered; and as it is my desire to give a 
perfect pictnre of the manners and customs of the people, her 



appearance will be described with the remark that she 
not the only one seen in the same situation. 

She wore the provincial white cap, and her dress was in 
nowise worthy of notice. A bundle was strapped behind her 
upon the horse ; before her were piled many packets ; and by 
her side walked a girl. She rode her horse in man fashion — 
astraddle ; and her heavy sabots swung with every movement 
of the beast, under whose belly was hung a cloth wherein was 
stowed a large quantity of hay, which also served to protect 
that portion of his body from the flies. 

If a diligence had passed at that moment it would not 
have been unacceptable, as the road proved to be exceedingly 
monotonous. Thus it was during the entire day — " march, 
march, march" — like the juif errant, to the top of a long, 
straight, sunny, hill-road, with no sidewalk, and fields on 
either side ; and when you -have reached the top, you see, as 
you think, the very same hill again ahead, or one that as 
closely resembles it as do two peas in a pod ; on reaching ^/^t^^ 
pummit, " you march, march, march " down and up another 
one, till you find fault with nature for creating hills — -with 
the French for making the roads so straight — ^and with your- 
self for having undertaken the journey. 

A shower obliged me to take refuge beneath a gateway 
in the town of Villedieu les poeles. Its real name is Ville- 
dieu, but receives ike addition of the " stoves" or " frying- 
pans," from the number of resident coppersmiths who drive 
an excellent trade in what the French call didanderies an,d 
quincailleries. When the top of the hill ju^t above the 
town, which is built in a hollow, was reached, a diligence was 
seen, and, hailing it, I was soon seated beside the conduc- 
teur in the banquette. 

The diligence, or French stage-coach, is a huge, lofty, and 
very weighty vehicle. It is composed of three parts, ^ if 
Jt^^ l)bdies of three di^reut coach,es w^^^ fa^t^d ^^gpther ; 
each part is distinct, so that those in one, receive not ihe 
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slightest inconvenience from those ooenpjing the other. The 
middle compartment is called the interienr, and will contain 
six persons ; behind this is the rotonde, which collects all the 
dust and heat, but, owing to the door in the back part, pre- 
sents a better view of the country than from the interienr. 
There the passengers sit sideways, while in the interienr a 
portion have to ride backwards. In front is the coupe, 
the most expensive place of all, accommodating but three, 
though the only good view you have ahead — for there are 
also side-windows — is of the five horses that drag the lumber- 
ing machine. The postillion^s seat is projecting from the 
coach, and back of this is the banquette, the cheapest and 
best place in the vehicle. You see the country to perfection ; 
you are protected from the sun and rain by a hood of leather, 
and besides, you are honored in having the oonductenr for a 
companion. The roof of the diligence is sometimes laden 
with an amazing quantity of luggage, a leather covering being 
spread over all, and upon this generally stands the conduc- 
teur's dog, whose duty it is to see that no one steals the bag- 
gage, and to make just as much noise as he can — and the 
louder he barks, the more pleased is his master. 

Thus is given the description of the heavy, clumsy French 
stage-coach, which proceeds very slowly, notwithstanding 
there are usually five horses harnessed to it, and they whipped 
not a little. The large first-class three-bodied diligences 
carry fifteen persons inside and four out, including the con- 
ducteur; and weigh, when loaded, eleven thousand pounds, 
or about five tons. When you engage your place in one of 
them, you are seated according to the numbers on the passen> 
ger-list, and as the first numbers are corner seats, it is not a 
little agreeable to obtain one, especially when you have to 
take a night journey. 

It was a pleasant ride that in the diligence, and a beautiful. 
There was plenty of sunshine, and piles of summer clouds; 
and the road was thronged with people, mostly pedestrians. 
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The landscape was beautiful, and being seen beneath the 
horizontal rajs of the sun, appeared exceeding fresh. Turn- 
ing a corner, we whirled down hill, and then an enchanting 
picture suddenly broke upon the view. There was the Tale, 
— one mass of rosy apple-trees, for they were in full bloom. 
It was really a delicious sight. In the distance was Mont 
St. Michel — a heavy rock rising from the sea — and the twin 
islands of Tomblaine. 

Ayranches, which we soon after reached by ascending a 
very steep road, has a fine situation on the sides and summit 
of a high hill, and is rendered accessible by terraces carried 
up in zig-zags. It is an ancient town, and in some parts quite 
romantic, especially about the ruins of the old walls. One 
or two towers are also there, being lofty, round, and of the 
kind seen represented in antique Dutch pictures ; while both 
they and the walls were capped with a luxuriant crop of ivy 
swinging in the breeze. With this exception, there is no- 
thing to be seen in town, but the view therefrom. The land- 
scape is considerably wooded, with partial clear£g[ices well 
cultivated. And there is the river, which glistens as it 
passes on its way to the sea. 

They have what is called a jardin des plantes, in which a 
small number of shrubs and flowers were growing, situated 
near the Place Huet, the site of an ancient cathedral which 
was destroyed by the mob during the Revolution. Thence 
can be had the best view, of the country, the sea, and the 
Mont St. Michel — ^a solitary cone of granite, rising ab- 
ruptly from a vast expanse of sand, which latter, however, is 
hidden at high water. Though it is not so very lofty, yet 
owing to the surrounding plain and its isolated position, it 
can be seen from a great distance. There is a little town 
upon it ; it is surrounded by walls ; and the pinnacles and 
towers of a church top the whole, making the point of the 
pyramid ; but from the garden you see nothing of all this : 
there is the rock, and something on top you suppose might 
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be a tower, but are not certain. Sands snrroimd it ; it is 
darkly shaded ; and a faint low hill extends nearly across the 
horizon. 

Let me present a few facts gleaned from the " Red- 
covered Book," relative to this curious mass of rock : 

Though the outward appearance of the Mont is inter- 
esting, still the historical associations connected with it — the 
shrine of the successor of Bel and the Dragon — ^is not any 
way inferior. There it was that Henry I. eflfectually resisted his 
two elder brothers, and it was also there that in 1 166 Henry II. 
kept his court and received the homage of the unruly Britons 
whom he had subdued. This was the only fortress that 
continued true to the King of France when Normandy was 
overspread by the armies of the victor of Asincourt, and its 
success fully withstood two sieges in 1417 and 1423, under 
Louis d'Estouteville. The sea makes a very short stay 
around it, and as there are many hillocks and banks of sand, 
it is almost inaccessible for a boat ; thus, from this circum- 
stance, changing from sea to land twice every day, the rock 
receives its strength as a fortress. 



CHAPTER X- 

ST. MALO. 

Tbe youOk of Dioaii— l^obacco fleldB— Dol-— Gommunion dAs Enftnts— About my ]MM- 
porfr— The book of tbe police— Coast scene— St. Malo— Brittany— Peasants of St. 
Malo. 

On leaviiig Avranches you circle 'donrri hill, and pass 
through a pleasant dountrj, at times having glimpses of 
Mont. St. Michel rising now and then above the trees, and 
a view of the neighboring twinrock-islands of Tomblaine^ 
where the god Bel was worshipped in Pagan times. 

I met a boy on the route who had a dog-cart ; and thd 
dog had the pleasure of carrying my knapsack. This youth 
was a marchand of Dinan, and was returning from Avranches, 
where he had sold his knicknacks. He had but lately under- 
taken the business, finding it quite profitable. The dog had 
not cost much, and the cart less. He journeyed on foot 
from Dinan to Avranches, but generally rode back ; however, 
owing then to the heat of the day, he had concluded to spare 
the animal till night, when he would trot him all the way 
home. We took turns in riding down the hills, for all the 
dog had then to do, was, not to go too fast. 

Though dogs are placed to such usage in the cold North, 
yet it appears cruel to make them work in our country, where 
they are generally companions for men. The dog in ques- 
tion was large and powerful, but a very unlucky animal. 

" Why do they place those little pyramids of white paper 
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in tliat field ?" asked I as we passed one, which was almosi 
entirely covered by little white caps. 

" Because they wish to protect the tobacco-plants irtiioh 
are under them," replied the youth ; and that was all we saw 
worthy of notice, till, haying passed Pont Orson, we reached 
the old town of Dol. 

Dol pleased me more than any place yet seen ; for it 
wears the aspect of ancient days, and is very picturesque. 
The old walls remain tolerably perfect, but the gates are 
missing. The houses are really remarkable: some are 
formed of dark granite, and the frames of others are 
painted black, while the walls between are of mortar, or of 
plastered brick. Almost every house has projecting gable- 
ends. Under these run arcades, somewhat in the fashion of 
those of Berne in Switzerland, while the columns supporting 
them are quaintly carved. 

While wandering through the streets, feasting my eyes 
on these strange objects, I was stopped by a company of 
priests, bearing monstrous candles, and followed by all the 
children of the town, carrying large wax candles, and sing- 
ing. After them came a mass of women, every one with an 
^glj white cap, and an uglier sun-burnt face ; and that was 
the procession of the Communion des Enfants. 

Being in the market-place, up marched a gend'arme, and 
opened his conversation with the stereotyped observation, 
which was then for the first time addressed to me, but was 
afterwards heard about a thousand • times — 

'^ Monsieur is a stranger;" — ^it was a most profound oV 
servation ! 

" I am," was the reply. 

" Monsieur has papers." 

My passport was delivered. 

" Where do you come from ?" 

" America." 

" Where are you going ?" 

4 
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The place was named. 

" Quel etat avez vous ?" 

Etat, as all the world knows, means profession. 

" None." 

" What are you then ?" 

" Bentier." 

The passport is returned; the gend'arme wishes me 
good-day; nine times out of ten touches his cocked hat; 
and we part company. 

That evening I had retired early to bed, and had blown 
out my light, when steps were heard on the stairs. They 
approached nearer; and then was distinguished the clashing 
of a sword as it struck against the steps. The door opened, ; 

for one never thinks of locking the door when travelling on 
foot, and the chambermaid entered, holding a candle above 
her head, being followed by a gend'arme, who, touching his 
oocked hat, spake : 

<' Monsieur is a stranger." 

« I am." 

" Monsieur has papers." 

" Yes, and there they are." 

^^ Pardon," said the officer, after examining the doou- 
ment ; " but the people below forgot to put your name on 
the book ; all right ; pardon, bon soir." 

And the chambermaid, with the candle again above her 
head, left the room in his company. 

The cause of all the disturbance was this : in every hotel 
and inn throughout France, there is kept what is called a 
traveller's book, in which each person writes his name, age 
and profession — mentioning the country he last came from, . 
that where he purposes going, and the date of his arrival. 
A gend'arme visits every inn in his section, and examinees 
the list, to see who are the lodgers ; and sometimes takes a 
list to be filed away in the gend'armerie. Now, I had not 
thought of the book that evening; so when the man of the 
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police found there was a stranger whose name was not re- 
corded, he was obliged to examine his passport. If there is 
anything annoying to a traveller, and disgusting to an Ameri- 
can, it is the passport-system and the pry ing gend'armcs. 

Leaving Dol, on the way to St. Malo, you pass to the 
left of Mont Dol, which is a granite rock, with telegraph 
and windmills on its summit. A small and narrow river 
coursed beside the route for some distance, and, like a ser- 
pent, wound away among the bushes, and encircled a project- 
ing piece of ground. While followiug the line of travel I 
was conducted to the coast, where the tide was low. Any 
number of windmills were beside the road, and also on the 
surrounding heights, with their sails quickly revolving, for 
the wind was very strong. The sea appeared dismal, and 
leaden-hued clouds were swiftly blown across the heavens. 
Then the road ran through the back country — again to the 
coast, and up to the town of St. Malo, which is entirely sur- 
rounded with high walls, above which are seen the roofs of 
enormously high buildings. 

The walls were high and the towers were lofty. While 
passing over the draw-bridge, the wild blast of a trumpet 
rent the air ; but a gend'arme caught me while entering, and 
we were immediately surrounded by a host of women and 
loafers : the passport, however, was pronounced en regie, and 
the host disappeared. 

St. Malo is like Cadiz in its position. It is on a rocky 
island, communicating by a long causeway with the main land. 
Within there is nothing at all to be seen : the houses are 
narrow and lofty, and the filthy streets of such little breadth 
as to warrant being called alleys ; but, outside the walls, St. 
Malo, with its flanking towers, appears really grand. It was 
the birth-place of the illustrious Chateaubriand, and also 
flourished during the war, when, owing to the number of pri- 
vateers fitted out, it was termed the city of corsairs. 

I was now in the province of Brittany. Never was there a 
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greater contrast between anything, than there is between this 
province and that of Normandy. Normandy smiles — Brit- 
tany scowls: Normandy is charming — Brittany is dreary. 
There was continually an atmosphere of fog and mist. The 
ground is poor, but yields vast quantities of the gon and 
genet. About the prettiest scener3' in the province is that 
obtained on the river Eance, in proceeding from St. Malo 
to the town of Dinan. But, before starting in the steamboat, 
it would be well to present the usual appearance of the pea- 
sant women of St. Malo. 

They ride little donkeys, and arcvgenerally drawn up in 
a heap on top of them. On either side swing immense 
baskets, well filled with vegetables, and sometimes newly-cut 
grass They never proceed faster than a walk, and the 
heavy baskets cause the poor little bourriques to swing a 
little from side to side. Sometimes you will see a dozen of 
these animals, woman and basket loaded, entering in Indian 
file the gate of St. Malo ; but every one is stopped by a 
gend'arme, and their burdens examined. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DINAN AND ST. BRIBUO. 

The river Bance— The walls of Dinan— Rue de Jenuel— Breton ooato— Flekh of Gob 
— ^The Family by the Wayakle—A Forest— Jiigon—Flmuqae and Its lahMk' 
anta—Tbe Cobbler of St. Brieao— Costome of the Men. 

After waiting till the tide permitted, the boat got 
ready, and the bells were rung to give notice of departure. 
We left, and soon lost sight of St. Malo. The river we then 
entered, the Kance, is accounted one of the prettiest in 
France, and it is rather picturesque. The trip was quite 
pleasing. The afternoon was cloudy, but then we were not 
troubled by the sun. Cultivated hills were on both sides the 
winding stream, on whose calm surface were many sloops 
and pleasure boats. Then we passed a hill, the side of which 
was completely hidden by lilac bushes in full bloom ; and 
then we saw upon the beach rows of donkeys, with the p'lii- 
niers they carried being filled by little boys with sand, and 
when filled, no doubt they all passed up the steep road. 

The Eance in onie place was almost blocked, — on one side 
by low rocks, with miniature waterfalls tumbling over them, 
and on the other by projecting land ; in the centre a lock 
had been built. Then, with windmills on the left, we 
steamed up the river, which was almost narrow enough to 
be called a canal, though sometimes it spread itself into 
quite a lake. The banks which, according to a living author, 
were composed of " immense bold rocks," — " tall crags," — 
and ''deep gorges," were found to be uniformly low; so 
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much for his correctness! We then saw, perched upon a 
slight hill ahead, the picturesque towers and spires of the old 
town of Dinan. There were the ancient walls clad with fes- 
tooning ivy, and there was the new bridge of ten lofty arches 
in full progress towards completion. 

From the pier you mount the rue de Jersuel, which is so 
steep that the only wonder is why every one docs not slide to 
the bottom instead of walking ; but then the dirty gutter 
in the centre would prove a serious objection to that mode 
of travel. You pass under an ancient-pointed gateway over- 
hung by ivy, and bearing a sign, giving notice that in the city 
beggary is forbidden, and nearly break your back in ascend- 
ing the most fatiguing and slippery of all streets, — for it is 
paved with square blocks of smooth dark stone. The houses 
on either side are quite picturesque. This rue de Jersuel, 
and the carrefour d'horloge, — so called from its lofty granite^ 
clock-tower, — ^forms all that is worth being seen in the town. 
We must not, however, forget the old castle which stands on 
the borders of a ravine on the outskirts, and, from once 
having been inhabited by Anne of Brittany, is now changed 
into a prison. That edifice will repay the trouble of a visit, 
for it is large and venerable in appearance. » 

The next day my walk was continued towards St. Brieuc, 
though the weather appeared in no wise propitious for such 
an undertaking. Ever since entering Brittany the weather 
had been anything but settled ; and it was as strange to the 
natives as to myself to see apple trees in full bloom, and day 
after day to have nothing but cold winds, mists, and damp 
fogs, — the same kind of weather they had been blessed with 
for a month previous. 

Soon after leaving Dinan one of the coats was beheld for 
which the Bretons are partly celebrated. The wearer was a 
cantonnier, and his coat was made of goats^ skin, with the 
hair outside ; the bottom and sleeves were not trimmed^ but 
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the hide was left in pretty much the same condition as when 
stripped from the animal. 

Extensive fields of gon were passed, and the roads were 
bordered by the same ugly shrub ; the country was really 
dismal to behold. 
* A family were by the wayside. There was a woman,— 
old and very ugly. She was dressed in ragged clothes, and, 
with a distaff tucked under her arm, was engaged in spinning, 
— at the same time keeping an eye upon two or three lean 
sheep, who were trying to find something to eat among the 
stones and lumps of earth. As for females spinning with dis- 
taff and spindle, it is a very common sight in the north of 
France ; for nearly every woman and girl you meet is wearing 
away her fingers in making coarse thread. Near the old woman 
was a ragged child lying on its back, and a little distance off a 
couple of coarse-featured girls were making large bundles of the 
dried genet, and transporting them upon their backs the Lord 
knows where. And then to place the finishing touch to the 
picture, — there was a ragged youth with long hair, whom you 
would imagine to be the son of the old woman, singing a wild 
song, and driving the longest-backed, bristled, headed, footed, 
tailed hog, with the leanest body that could be possessed by 
one animal. Doubtless the youth was conductiifg him to the 
sheep, to better his condition with their rich pasture ! The 
woman, child, girls, sheep, boy, and porker, would form a 
group when together ! 

Barrenness was upon all things till Villede was reached. 
Then the road passed through a forest of curious trees,— 
thick stumps, with monstrous bulbs on top, from whence 
sprang a few leafless branches. The French clip off all the 
branches of a tree to a certain mark, for fire-wood, and then 
leaving it for the space of five or ten years undisturbed, a 
luxuriant crop again repays the lopper. In course of *time 
the tree receives an enormous head, forming a most unpio- 
toresque appearance. This forest was composed of nothing 
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bat those ugly stumps ; and in all northern France, go where 
you will, your taste for the beautiful is shocked by their 
presence. 

There were dreary prospects till just over Jugon. The 
road suddenl}*^ descends a hill, being overshadowed by trees, 
with a large and wild ravine on the right, and leads into that 
prettily-situated village ; but from thence to St. Brieuc there 
was nothing worthy of especial notice. The country was 
blessed with a fair sky, and was rather better cultivated than 
the portion passed in the forenoon. There is a dirty village 
on the route, called Finasque, — ^a street of thatched-roofed 
mud houses. They and the street were not clean, but the 
inhabitants, and especially the women, — for all the population 
appeared in the street, — ^were absolutely filthy. 

From the road you have a view of the distant ocean, and 
inhale its strengthening breezes while passing on to St 
Brieuc. At this place dwelt a cobbler, of whom an ftccount 
must be given ; for he was a curious person, and in character 
somewhat of a philosopher. 

After seeing the ^^ lions " I returned to the inn, and 
asked the hostess if she would not direct me to a cobbler, 
for my shoes sadly needed repairing. She pointed out 
the church, and said that at its base the shop would be 
found. Now around most of the French provincial churches 
will be found a cluster of little shops, spoiling the beauty of 
the edifice ; and our cobbler's stall, made of rough boards, 
was fitted in between two of the buttresses. There was a 
little window cut in its side, and the wooden shutter hung 
without ; as for casement or glass, the occupant told me they 
were never needed. On approaching, something popped up, 
and the bald head of a good-natured old man was seen. 
Pressing the thumb-rest of the latch, I entered a room about 
six feet square, one half of which was occupied by the cobbler, 
while a desk and stool gave me just room enough to turn 
around. When I was seated, the cobbler took jny shoe, and 
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commenced sacreing at the nails in its sole, as there was 
hardly room enough between them to pass his awl. 

He was a most curious little man, and had occupied that 

Tery same shop, day after day, winter and summer, for fifteen 

years. He never had a stove therein, — if he had, there being 

no room for it on the floor, he would have been forced to 

suspend it from the roof, — and always, except when there 

i^as a storm, kept the window-shutter lowered, permitting 

free access to the bracing air. I looked at the cracks in the 

y^slW of his tenement, and at the cold earthen floor, and came 

to the conclusion that the little old cobbler was actually 

weather-proof The ceiling being beautifully festooned took 

away the air of nakedness that would otherwise have been 

apparent ; but it was not with wreaths of greens, nor flowers, 

nor boots, nor shoes, nor lasts, but with cobwebs, — some 

descending quite low, and all of them appearing to have been 

there as long as the cobbler himself. He was a great length 

of time mending the shoe, which was mostly owing to his 

trick of speaking to every person, for he knew them all ; and 

sometimes their conversations were of considerable length,-^ 

but the cobbler was a " character," and time was given to 

study him. To close this chapter will be given the costume 

worn by the men of the country. Their dress is a jacket of 

black cloth, wide-legged pantaloons of the same material, and 

a broad-brimmed felt hat, also black in color. 

4* 
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While leaning the following morning from the gro- 
tesquely-carved window of my humble inn, admiring the sun- 
shine and a little streak of blue sky, numbers of poorly-dressed 
peasant women passed by in the street, on their way to the 
fair, which was held in another quarter of the town. Among 
them was a woman who placed me in mind of the occupier of 
my room at Caen — the person called Madame Le Fort. She 
wore the ugly little cap, with her hair combed back of her 
ears ; but her upper lip and chin were blackened by a thick, 
bristly beard, full a quarter of an inch in length, which, per- 
haps, would not be shortened till the following Sunday; 
proving that Madame Le Fort, after all, was no such great 
curiosity. 

As for the foire, whither the women were going, it was 
visited just before le&ving upon my day's journey, but ap- 
peared uninteresting, after the grand ones already seen. 
There were no shows of any kind, and the men and women, in 
their dirty, sombre garments, created a tremendous noise in 
transacting sales ; but though it was evident the voices of 
the latter were not so powerful as those of the former, yet 
they made greater use of their tongues, speaking full twice as 
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quick in the same given time. There wm also a pretty fair 
sprinkling of gend'armes, whose duty it was to see that order 
was maintained. 

At Giiincamp there is a fontaine de plomh, which is 
pretty both in design and workmanship. It appears to be 
made of bronze, though from its name it should be formed of 
lead. The houses of Guincamp, and the churches, have curi- 
ously-colored . roofs. You will find them the same in 
nearly all Brittany. They are of slate, ornamented and 
rendered water-proof by a moulding of white cement running 
along the peak, down the gable ends, and around the bases 
of the chimneys. When you have the entire view of a town 
as you can have of Morlaix, the sight is novel and striking. 

Leaving Guincamp, the country changes from barrenness 
and dreariness, to the wild and the beautiful. There are 
many hills, though but few trees ; and the scenery must much 
resemble that of Scotland. Roads struck off from the main 
route, similar to those in La Vendee. They were cut into 
the ground ; and it appeared strange to see a man's head ris- 
ing now and then above the fields, and not his body, with 
level land between you and him, and level country between 
him and the hills. Those kind of passages are now seldom 
seen in La Vendee, for Napoleon and Louis Philippe did 
much in the way of destroying them, by covering the province 
with a net-work of high roads. 

Before me was a dismal village ; for every building in the 
place was as sombre as though painted black. While gaz- 
ing upon the collection of antique houses, some one near me 
was crying for charity — a sound rarely heard in France, 
where laws against beggary are strictly enforced, but in this 
part of Brittany they are less rigidly carried out than in any 
other department. I turned to see whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, and must confess to have been a little surprised at 
the result. A sandy bank sloped towards the road, and in it 
a hole about seven feet in length by three in breath, opening 
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towards me^ had been excavated. A bed was placed therein, 
in which was a woman wrapped in blankets, with her head 
raised sufficiently high upon pillows, to see all who passed. 
And there was this horrible picture of human misery per- 
mitted to lie, when the weather permitted, shocking the ears 
and disgusting the eyes of the traveller ! 

While refreshing myself at the inn with a chopine — an 
English pint— of cider, in the next room two or three women 
were assembled, but not a word they uttered was understood. 
I was aware there were patois or dialects in France, and 
thought this must be one, but then remembered I was in 
Brittany, where the peasantry possess a gibberish called 
Breton. It is a most uncouth tongue, certainly ; the German 
" ya, ya" — ''yes, yes," was often heard. I left the room to 
discover who it was that used the harsh language thus fluently, 
and found some old and ugly women, who had merely come 
to have a chat, and warm themselves with some burning 
sticks in the fire-place. My hostess, who had spoken to me 
in very good French, was in the midst, conversing with really 
surprising volubility. 

The village was small, and soon inspected. I strayed 
into the primitive old church ; pushing open the door on its 
creaking hinges — a door that had swung, perhaps, for three 
or four hundred years — and noticed that the interior of the 
edifice was as simple and quaint as the outside. No one was 
within ; and the works of the clock descending in one corner, 
filled the place with its clicking. 

Thence I passed into the market-place, and heard the 
sound of a violin. There were a dozen couples of young men 
and girls, skipping here and skipping there, and twisting 
themselves about in the greatest glee. 

'^ What's going on ?" asked I of a man. 

" It is a wedding-dance." 

" Which is the bridegroom ?" 

" He with the violin." 
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« And the bride ?" 

'' Sbe with the bunch of flowers in her boaom." 

It was a merry dance; and no one worked harder or 
amused himself so much as the lucky bridegroom ; for the 
bride was quite pretty. Dressed in new clothes, and with 
flowers in his hat, he danced to and from his partner — a 
smiling maiden — all the time fiddling as quick as possible, 
never losing a note nor missing the time. 

After the dance, we have to pay the fiddler — so runs the 
saying ; but this time no one paid him, as no doubt he con- 
sidered himself fully recompensed by the glances received 
from his little wife. He admired the activity of her move- 
ments, and the beauty of her face. The merry-making was, 
however, brought rather abruptly to a close ; for a butcher, 
before whose door the party were wearing out their shoes, 
made his appearance with a calf slung over his shoulder, 
which he quickly hung by its hind-legs to a large nail driven 
beside his door, and then, while the unfortunate animal 
was roaring, sharpened a long knife on an equally long steel, 
and prepared for the slaughter. As the wedding-party were 
not desirous of seeing the performance, they visited a publio- 
house where, no doubt, some refreshments were already pre- 
pared. 

I returned to the inn, and the hostess prepared supper : 
as usual, she commenced with soup. 

There are two kinds of soup obtained in France— soupe 
maigre and soupe au lait. 

Soupe maigre means thin or lean soup. 

Soupe au lait means milk-soup. 

She made some of the lean kind, in the following manner : 

Some bread is cut into thin small pieces, and placed in a 
bowl, after which, procuring a large saucepan, she lays it over 
the fire to warm. Sometimes they have a pot simmering on 
the fire, with a " sensation" of meat trying to discolor the 
water — then the soup is soon produced. Well, when the pan 
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is hot, she peels an onion and cuts it into small pieces, 
which, with a very small lump of butter, is thrown therein. 
Then the butter hisses in torment at the warm reception it 
meets, but is quickly cooled by water, poured in till the 
pan is nearly full. When the water begins to boil it is 
poured into the bowl containing the bread ; then the hostess 
laying beside it a spoon, salt, and pepper, says, " On a servi, 
Monsieur." 

As for the milk- soup, all the difference is — and there is a 
difference — that in place of water, milk is the article em- 
ployed to relieve the butter from its agony. 

Soup is the national dish of France. As regards /rcg^i, 
for which the French are so ridiculed, they are but rarely 
eaten, save as a delicacy, for I never saw, but once, those 
amphibious animals used as food. It was on the banks of 
the Loire. An old man was dressing the hind legs of a 
dozen or two of those once lively creatures, while his wife 
was throwing their fore-quarters in the road. Kevenons a 
notre soupe. I have often stopped for the night in an au- 
bcrge, where was seen an enormous iron kettle on the fire 
containing water and some meat — a traveller has the right 
to ask questions when desirous of acquiring knowledge — and 
on a side- table a regiment of little brown bowls half filled 
with shavings of bread. When the evening hour arrives, 
the hostess will fill these bowls with soup ; and the male and 
female field-laborers, coming in soon after, take their " por- 
tion," and, with a large spoon, amuse themselves for the 
next half hour — and that was their supper. 

At my little inn was obtained a good meal and a good 
bed, and the next morning I paid the sum of twenty-three 
sous, which is the common price in the north of France. Let 
me give a description of Norman and Breton inns. 

La Normandie is a very picturesque province, and the 
inns well sustain its character. They are not so handsome as 
those in Great Britain. They are rough and dirty, espe- 
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cially those of the humbler description ; but enter which you 
will, even in the most lowly, and they will always cover your 
bed with clean sheets and pillow-cases. The room you first 
enter, the great one where all the cooking, eating, drinking, 
and smoking is done, is very large, and generally has a lofty 
smoke-blackened ceiling. Tables, with long benches on both 
sides, are placed in order in one part of the room, and the 
other is occupied by the cupboard, kitchen utensils, and an 
enormous fire-place — the mantel-piece being six feet in 
heighth, with a depth sufficient to accommodate four or five 
old smokers — ^and on one side of the mantel-shelf is the 
machinery employed for turning the spit. Such is a Nor- 
man inn. The only difference of those in Brittany is, that 
where one person smokes in Normandy, a dozen follow the 
same occupation in Brittany, therefore the fire-places are 
generally larger : the floor is the mother earth. 

Now will be given an illustration of one of the uses to 
which the kitchen is placed. While seated before the fire 
smoking my pipe, La Bourgeoise, as the landlady is called, 
spoke, and I arose and moved my chair on one side, permit- 
ting a man to lead his horse through the room into the little 
yard behind, where was a blacksmith's shop ; the only way 
of getting there, was through that apartment ! 
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This morning I beheld one of the most perfect of all 
the crucifixes yet seen in Brittany. There were many in 
the proyince, but most of them had been broken by the 
ferocious mob of the EeTolution. It is not uncommon to 
see a figure without a head, or behold the remains of a cross 
piled upon the pedestal ; but this one had not received the 
slightest injury, was antique in appearance, and quite a gem 
of its kind. The figure and cross were of one piece, but very 
roughly executed; the fingers and toes being left to the 
imagination of the spectator : there was nothing resembling 
them, save faint tracery on the feet and hands. 

Two men were lying by the wayside ; one of them having 
shouted, left his friend, the road repairer, and ran after me, 
wishing to know if I would not ride with him to Morlaix ; 
for he could take me with rapidity, and at a low price. This, 
certainly, was an inducement ; and thinking the fare reason- 
able, I entered a low-built house near by, while off went he 
to harness his quadruped ; and soon returned with the horse 
attached to a cart very much resembling that of the mar- 
chand of Rouen, only it was blessed with a covering. Be- 
neath this rourd roof you crept by a small hole in front, and 
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when in, you could not sit on the seat unless with a crooked 
back. We had not proceeded very far before a sailor was 
noticed coming towards us, haTing a stick across his shoulder 
supporting a bundle. 

" Dites done, Monsieur,^' said the driver to me; ** it*s a 
very little distance now to Morlaix." 
" Is it ? I am glad to hear it/'- 

'^ Yes ; and I should like to turn back. Now, what shall 
I give you for the distance here to Morlaix ?" 
" What do you mean ?" 

^' There is a sailor who wants to go my way, and he Will 
pay me well for taking him home. Now, I will give you 
back part of your fare, and I will take him. Halloo, my 
monsieur matelot ! been paid off ?'' 
" Yes." 

" Going home ?" 
'" Yes." 

" Take a ride ?" 
« Yes." 

*' Will you allow me to turn back. Monsieur ?" 
The country seemed very free from trees about Morlaix ; 
and soon was seen the flourishing little town, seated in a 
valley, with a hill rising behind it. The roofs were very 
black ; in many places splashed with mortar or white paint 
When once in the town, you founds yourself in a very antique 
and curious place, especially when visiting the old quarters ; 
but there was not a single ancient or provincial costume 
worn by the inhabitants. The streets are extremely steep, 
and very narrow ; some would be impassable were they not 
transformed into stairs, odd in appearance and fatiguing to 
the walker. Morlaix is built immediately upon the side of 
the hill, or the rock, before noticed, which accounts for the 
perpendicularity of its streets; and the houses are con- 
tinually ascending one above another, and lean towards each 
other across the narrow lanes. There was some grotesque 
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earring upon the door-posts ; l^ut the town is much overnited 
as regards singularity — ^has not the hundredth part of tbe 
wonderfulness of Dol. 

Starting from Morlaix, the character of the country was 
changed. The road was thickly bordered by trees, mostly 
of the pine genus. When upon the summit of a hill, away- 
ahead were many other hill-tops, grotesquely outlined against 
the clear sky ; but the country was still naked. I was not 
certain of the road that led to Huelgoat — ^where was a silver 
mine it was my intention to visit — ^as it struck off from the 
main one, but at what place was not precisely known. 

I was then passing a collection of about the oldest farm- 
houses to be seen in the country. By the roadside was. a 
youth of about my own age, who was the first person yet seen 
dressed in the Breton costume. He wore a round-crowned, 
wide-brimmed, black felt hat, with a velvet ribbon falling 
from one side ; and beneath this was his interesting face. It 
appeared to have been a stranger to water, from the time it 
first saw light — at any rate, it was exceeding dirty. Long 
hair fell upon his shoulders ; and the ends twisted this way, 
and curled that, and lost themselves in the hair of his coat — 
a goat-skin, with the " fur " outside. His breeches were held 
in their place by a leather belt with a big buckle ; and coarse 
knee breeches, gaiters and huge sabots, with his feet 
wrapped in straw and thrust into them, together with a 
spade, upon which he leaned, completes the portrait. 

Being desirous of learning the way to the mine, I ad- 
dressed him in my best French, speaking slow, that he might 
better understand ; but it was of no use, for he answered in 
Breton. I gave up in despair, and wished him good morn- 
ing : he wished me the same in Breton — at least that is th< 
supposition ; and I have not seen him since. 

I marched on, though not knowing whether in the righf 
road or not. The day was fast coming to a close. By-and- 
bye two roads appeared upon a hill ahead, running into the 
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one I was travelling. ^ Which of the two was to be taken ? 
One of them might lead to Haelgoat, and the other in a 
contrary direction — ^but which led to the mine ? There was 
a man tipon the hills catting gon ; and I proceeded towards 
Him through the detestable shrub. When there, it was 
found, according to anticipation, that he could not speak 
French. At last an expedient was used. 

" Huelgoat ? Huelgoat ?^' asked I, several times. 
'^ Huelgoat," replied he ; and then pointed in the direction 
of the two roads. 

I thrust forward the two fingers of my left hand, spreading 
tbem in fork fashion. Then we faced the roads, and I 
pointed to them and to my fingers ; and, for a wonder, he 
comprehended. 

'< Huelgoat ?" touching the right finger and bending the 
other. 

" Ya I ya !" laughed the man ; " Huelgoat," and he 
tipped my still extended finger. 

The road — the right one — ^was very pretty, very narrow, 
and at times very stony; and there were many blue hills 
ahead. Then the sun descended, and there was a concert of 
toads, charming me all the way to Huelgoat. Before you 
enter the village, is seen the small lake on the right, and the 
walled gardens of the town, with ivy or other greens cappmg 
them, descending to the water's edge, and in it reflected. 
Then on the left, just below the road, is a very old water- 
mill, near which are heaped vast round stones, with the 
stream foaming among them. 

Early the next morning I left for the mine, the path to 
which is carried through the woods. On the opposite hill 
were many huge stones, of the kind heaped around the old 
mill ; and it appeared as if they had been swept down from 
the hills by the continual pressure of some mighty torrent ; 
for they are smoothly rounded as they would have been were 
they subjected to such treatment. 
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It was a fine walk that mornings with the sun peeping 
above the hills ! By the side of the path is a canal convey- 
ing the water to the mine to move the machinery, and work 
the pump which keeps it dry : it was at times filled with 
moss, which streamed in green grandeur — seemingly passiDg 
on with the current. 

When the mine was reached, the director showed me the 
mode of working the metal, commencing with the separating 
of the good ore from the bad, ai;d how they obtained the 
silver from the lead by pounding and burning. Washing 
the silver from the sand was a very interesting process. 
There was a large shed, in which were many long flat boards : 
at the head of each water continually dripped ; and the 
boards being nearly upon a level, it steals off. Girls are 
always at work. The earth, containing the silver, is placed 
at the upper part of the board, and the water of course car- 
ries it further down than the metal powder. Then it is all 
pushed back again by the aid of a curious wooden shovel, 
something like a ^^ mace" used in playing billiards, though 
many times larger, j^fter the sand below has been removed, 
the operation is repeated, until nothing remains but pure 
, silver. 

Having expressed a wish to descend into the mine, and 
see the men at work, the director said he would return with 
me to his house, and obtain a dress and guide. Soon I 
was transformed in appearance. A sailor's tarpaulin hat, 
blouse, pantaloons of the course gray material used by 
miners, and an apron to wear behind, in case I wished to 
rest, completed my attire. A boy said all was ready, and I 
followed him to the mine ; but no bucket and rope that would 
transfer one below was seen, as the traveller is given to un- 
derstand by Murray's Hand Book. 

We came to a round hole, above which protruded the top 
of a ladder. Then my guide gave me a little iron lamp with 
a hook attached, which, when lighted, was hung aoroBS my 
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hand between the thumb and forefinger. When he had dis- 
appeared, I followed, squeezing myself through the narrow 
passage. So we continued, descending ladders, and lower- 
ing onrselyes through holes, till we had reached the third 
floor or gallery ; there are eleven of them in all, but they are 
too hot to visit, and it is only giving yourself trouble for 
nothing, as no more could be seen in the eleventh than in the 
third. We saw what we came for, and then commenced the 
ascent. 

The grand object of interest in the mine is the.pump 
-which keeps it dry. It is a masterpiece of mechanical skill, 
and works with hardly any noise. When, however, you stand 
upon the machine in almost total darkness, you hear the 
pistons slowly driving downwards and groaning— down— kIowu 
— ^far below ; echoing still downwards. 

There is another mine, and also a melting house at Pou- 
laonan ; but having already seen one, time was saved by not 
stopping, but walking on to Carhaix. 

On the route was met a train of Bretons on horsebadc 
driving a drove of horses having bells around their necks, so 
that they could easily be found should they chance to stray. 
The men were tall and very lean ; some sat side-ways, and 
some astraddle ; others being in the lady's posture. They 
curved their backs, and you could hardly see the color of 
their faces, as they were so dirty. Their hair was long, 
straggling, and thin ; and they were all smoking or trying to 
smoke — ^for it takes a Breton a very long time to light his 
pipe. Tobacco is very expensive in France, and is not very 
strong. Now, the Bretons do not care how powerful are its 
narcotic eflfects, neither how low the price ; therefore they 
buy the kind we call <' plug,'' always keeping it about them. 
When they wish to smoke, they cut off small pieces, which 
they press into the bowl of a little clay pipe, and then sit for 
half an hour trying to light it ; and the instant they cease 
sucking, the fire takes its departure. 
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I paflsed through Carhaix, where tiiere was nothing to 
see, and continiied on mj walk towards Quimper. It was 
not reached that afternoon; for, as it commenced to rain, 
refbge was son^t in a chanmiere, in a small village where 
was a very picturesqne church, that would have appeared 
weU on canvas. 

I had entered an auberge, for sach it appeared to be, but 
the bonrgeoise told me they had no accommodations, and 
never took in travellers; but that if I would accompany 
'^ that young man there," my wish would be gratified ; and 
he took me to the chaumiere. In the room was a good- 
featured old woman, reeling' thread which was no doubt spun 
by herself. The apartment was large and old-fashioned — ^so 
were the woman and the reel. The thread was very coarse, 
and the articles made of it are also coarse, but strong : one 
of those " duck" shirts will outlast a do2sen of ours made of 
cotton. 

Pretty soon her husband dropped in — an old Breton 
with long hair. When he had seated himself he pulled out 
a lump of tobacco, cut little pieces from it, and filled the 
bowl of his ebon-hued pipe. I took up a glowing coal from 
the fire with a pair of iron nippers — a neat little article, pos- 
sessed by every peasant — ^and presented it to him. He 
stared hard at me, as if he did not know from what quarter 
of the heavens I had dropped — ^thought perhaps that I had 
come down in the rain which was then pouring ; but taking 
the pincers, placed himself upon a stool, and commenced 
sucking and puffing vigorously, but no smoke came; he 
was there full three minutes, all the time " drawing," before 
he succeeded in setting the tobacco on fire. 

Tiie old woman had by this time finished winding her 
twine ; for such it really appeared — so placing the reel away, 
she drew forth a pipe, and charged it with " fine- cut." Loud 
laughter was then heard without ; the door was driven open, 
striking against the furniture, and in tumbled, rather than 
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walked, two or three men, tall, lean, dirtj, and wild in their 
movements. They procured chairs, and soon were sucking 
at the ^^ bits of clay/' — ^and I was in the most select society of 
Lia Basse Bretagne ! 

They left ; the husband also departed ; and my supper 
w^as prepared. In the evening I sat upon a stool, sending 
up tobacco-smoke before the fire. On one side was the old 
ijvoman continually asking questions ; and on the other was 
a large ugly cat curled upon a chair. Silence took up her 
reign ; and then, like Doctor Syntax, I ^^ smoked out my 
pipe, and went to bed." 
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The next day a very odd tenement was passed; the 
weather being about the most disagreeable experienced for 
some time past. This habitation was a straw roof descend- 
ing to the ground; without any walls, being much like the 
hut of a savage. There was an opening in front for a door, 
and a couple of pigs like their Irish brethren, stood therein. 

The weather was very rainy, and I was forced to stop for 
an hour or two in a wayside cabaret ; then, crossing a little 
hill that, owing to the bad repute in which it was held in by- 
gone times, now goes by the name of the Robber's Idountain, 
I managed to "foot it" for some two or three hours; but 
was again obliged to enter a wayside house on account of the 
drizzling rain. I do not know the name of that little vil- 
lage ; but there it was that, for the first time, was seen the 
real Breton costume, and the piety of the inhabitants 
When evening came on, the eldest of the little boys, sitting 
opposite to me in the fireplace, kicked off his sabots, and 
having kneeled, crossed himself, and went through his devo- 
tions like a good Catholic. Having finished his prayers, he 
arose, slipped his feet in the clumsy shoes, said something to 
me — ^perhaps wishing me good night, and went to bed. 

When twilight came I went to the door to discover the 
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cause of a distarbance that had attracted the rest of those in 
the room, and found that a joung man was quarrelling, and 
that a woman was endeavoring to coax him into a house. 
His costume, and that of all the men and boys collected 
around, was the true Breton dress. The men wear on their 
very long and shaggy hair, a broad-brimmed, round-crowned 
black felt bat, with a piece of ribbon quivering over the 
side ; a waistcoat with no opening in front, but ornamented 
by two rows of buttons ; and a jacket sky-blue in color, de- 
scending to the waist, with the corners and the sides curving 
outwards. An immense leathern belt, with an enormous brass 
buckle, is around their waist ; and below this a pair of Gre- 
cian breeches of white cotton fall to their knees, beneath 
which are gaiters and monstrous sabots. They generally 
wear two pair of breeches — a pair of '^ tights " beneath the 
<'bags;" for old men were often observed smoking their 
pipes by the fireplace, with that loose garment fallen half- 
way to their knees ; and then the costume is by no means 
pretty or picturesque. And moreover they are a continual 
source of trouble, as they often require being pulled up : it 
really appears as if the wide belt and big buckle were worn 
more for ornament than use. 

The next day was Sunday. The view from my window 
took in part of a church, with its curious tower ; and the 
boys, girls, and men of the village collected around. The 
females were neatly dressed, and the male portion wore their 
cleanest clothes. The bells chimed upon the still air, and 
the crowd entered the sacred building. 

On the road to Quimper I fell in with a man on foot, 
leading a horse which carried two monstrous bags containing 
something that creaked not a little. 

^^ Good morning," said I ; ^^ where are you going, and 
what have you in the bags ?" 

"Good morning," said he. "I am going to Quimper, 
and there are sabots in these bags." 
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" Of your own make ?" 

^' Yes. I make tbem during the week, and then on Sun- 
days go to Quimper to sell them." 

" Why on Sundays ?" 

^' Because then all the people near the town are there. 
I station myself near the church, and the people going in 
and coming out see my wares ; and if they want them, they 
buy." 

" Your horse appears tired with that heavy load." 

^^ The load is heavy, and he is well tired ; for he has been 
already nine hours upon the road." 

So onward we jogged, and jogged, and jogged, and to 
save time, shortened our distance considerably by striking 
through a cross road, with cedar trees in abundance, wherein 
birds sang merrily, and entered upon the main road again, 
being nigh unto Quimper. The road was broad, and well 
filled with handsomely dressed people on their way to church. 

The sabotier and his horse, and I and my stick, entered 
the crowded streets of Quimper. I left him before the door 
of an auberge near unto the cathedral, and he went on his 
way to sell his articles. Let us hope he had quick sales. 

Quimper is capital of the Department of Finisterre — all 
the ancient provinces are now divided into what are called 
departments, of which there are- at present eighty-six — though 
it has only about nine thousand inhabitants, while Brest has 
thirty thousand. Quimper possesses a very fine cathedral, 
wherein was heard excellent organ-playing. It faces the 
market-place, and has a deep-sculptured portal rich in carved 
foliage : the interior is of a stately height. The Bretons are 
the most religious of all the French nation ; and never was a 
church or cathedral so well filled with devotionists as was 
this. The pavement was hidden by the human sea. It was 
an impressive sight to see the long-haired men kneeling on 
the stone floor, and the women with inclined heads, upon 
their knees in prayer, while the saored building wm qaiver- 
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ing with the rich notes swelling in humony from the orgmn. 
There was near me a mother. She kneeled upon the pave- 
ment, and her hands clasped the rosary. On either side were 
her children — two girls ; and she taught them how to pray, 
and clasped for them their hands, while the organ was send- 
ing forth its heavenly music. 

I left Quimper with two Bretons, one of whom under* 
stood a little French. The only thing that surprised him. 
was, that I could not speak Breton. 

" But you intend to learn it, don't you ?" 

" I am afraid not." 

" Quel dommage !" 

America was to them the most interesting of topics. He 
who spake French translated all to his companion ; and every 
question that could he imagined was asked. But it was a 
pleasure to talk with them ahout luy country^ as every one 
who is away from his fatherland loves that topic of conver- 
sation. 

The road to Quimperle, instead of crossing the hills that 
are in its way, is carried around them ; so that for some time, 
as we ascended, a good view of the country was obtained. 

All along the road, whenever we passed any houses, there 
we saw the Breton youth playing at the universal Frenoh 
game of balls. They rolled them against each other, and 
every lucky hit elicited great applause. The balls were of 
wood, and sometimes hollow, with a place where the fingers 
can be inserted, the better to throw them. 

A church shot its spire by the wayside. My two com- 
panions marched up to it, removed their hats when they 
went into the yard, and then entered the edifice. They pro- 
ceeded to the altar ; fell on their knees before it ; and re- 
peated a short prayer. The church was remarkable for 
nothing; it had a few poor paintings within, and a bone 
house without. Apropos of the bone house, or reliquaire ; 
it was like a large stone trough with a roof over it,, and wae 
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filled with skullB ahd boDes, thrown therein in a mass. These 
people do not desire their parents or friends should rest in 
the grave, but after a certain number of years the bones are 
brought to light, and placed in the reliquaire ; and, in some 
towns, the skulls are laid on shelves, and the names of their 
former owners lettered in black paint above the eye-sockets. 

I had an " interior view '' that afternoon. My pipe was 
loaded, but on examining my match-box it was found to be 
empty. The Bretons had, a minute before, used their last, 
and I was at a loss how to light the tobacco ; when, as we 
marched on, the thatched roof of a small chaumi^re was 
seen. I rapped at the door ; but, no answer being returned, 
pushed it open, and proceeded across the earthen floor to the 
fireplace, and, in so doing, much disturbed a couple of large 
hoffs reclining upon the floor. Some fire was found, and 
while lighting my pipe, I accidently glanced up, seeing a 
woman sitting in bed, looking steadfastly upon me. Wishing 
her good morning, I left the dwelling, again disturbing the 
two hogs. 

I stopped at Eosporden for the night. My two Bretons 
took seats in the diligence for Quimperle. A crowd of about 
a dozen old men and women were besieging it, imploring for 
charity; while a gend'arme, seated by the window in an 
opposite house, saw fit to let the filthy beings annoy the 
passengers ; but no sooner did he happen to catch a glimpse 
of me, than he rose from his seat, and in less than half a 
minute I heard the familiar, ^^ Monsieur est un voyageur !" 

^^ Rosporden is seated on the border of a large pond, in 
which the church, nigh thereto, was well reflected. The 
country, for some distance, was well wooded ; and a pretty 
sheet of water, with handsome trees growing upon its border, 
was passed. 

Oxen, harnessed to wagons, passed along. They yoke 
the oxen in that country in a different mode than with us. 
There the yoke rests on the head, the straps are pasted 
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around the horns, and the bandages descend eyen to the 
eyes. One thing is certain — the beasts are thus placed 
under more subjection than when the joke encircles the 
neck ; but another thing is equally true — it takes more time 
to get them ready for work, when they have all that strap- 
ping and bandaging to perform. You never see cattle 
grazing about the fields, wandering where they will ; but all 
are tethered to stakes. Sometimes a dozen cows or oxen 
^11 be seen in a row, extending across a field, each one being 
tied to a post, with sufficient rope to enable it to feed ; and 
thus the grass is eaten down smoothly, and nothing is lost. 

Quimperle is prettily situated on the brawling river Elle, 
and is a handsome little town. Along this river are houses 
covered with bright green vines, descending to the rock; 
while, under them, were washerwomen engaged at their 
work. It was a picturesque sight — ^those groves, and green, 
Tine-clad houses, and the bright dresses of the women ! 

After tramping along a dreary road, and when about 
entering a village, I perceived the highway to be filled with 
hundreds of horses: at times one would escape from the 
crowd — ^with a man on his back — and gallop furiously 
towards me ; then turn, and gallop down hill again. 

" What village is that before me ?'* I asked of a can* 
tonnier. 

" Pont Scorff.'^ 

" And what are they doing ?" 

'' Selling horses : they have a grand fair there.'' 

On coming nearer, it was found that between the horses 
were men, buying and selling ; and that both sides of the 
road were crowded with spectators. I wedged my way 
through the noisy set, and found the inn the cantonnier had 
mentioned. It was filled to repletion with drinkers of cider, 
and petit verres of brandy. The costume of the men was 
again different from that of the inhabitants of Quimper; 
for, instead of wide-breeched gay peasants, the people re- 
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sembled Methodist ministers ! They wore immense wide- 
brimmed black hats, and were clothed in black ; while a 
smooth, white shirt-band, without any knot or bow, added 
not a little to the sanctity of their sedate faces ; but when 
they talked, oh where then was their sanctity ? 

In another part of this fair was held a cattle market, a 
pig market, and a market for the sale of gimcracks. There 
was noticed a Breton comb — ^a thing with teeth almost four 
inches in length, and in shape like the article seen in old 
paintings, used by Venus when she dressed her hair — but, 
doubtless, the Bretons also used it to comb the mane and 
tail of a horse. The oddest characters of all were the hat- 
sellers. They went about with from nine to a dozen hats, 
one pressed upon the other, and the whole carried on their 
heads. Whenever they lit upon a customer, down came the 
tower, in a very dexterous manner, to the ground, and one 
hat after another was tried, till the purchaser was suited. 

As the sun descended the western sky, the crowd became 
thinner and thinner, and one by one they departed, some in 
carts, some on horseback, and some on foot. The youths 
tried their Others' new-purchased horses by galloping them 
in every direction, in a very reckless manner ; and the women 
had as much as they could do to get their pigs in their carts ; 
but, having succeeded, away they also went. A tall, melan- 
choly youth having tried, for the hundred and first time, to 
induce me to buy his horse, said he would have to wait till 
the morrow, when it would be " jumped at ;" and bowing, 
took his leave. It was most fervently hoped that the rest 
of the guests would do likewise, for they made an awful 
racket down stairs till near midnight. I was in bed, trying 
to slumber, and had almost succeeded, when a select few 
came into the large bed-room, and gambled till near day- 
light ; at which time, notwithstanding the clamor, I managed 
to fall asleep. 
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I REALLY believe that this morning the climate of Brit- 
tany was left behind. It was foggy, and the sun had some 
work to dispel it, — ^but at last succeeded. Not a cloud was 
then seen in any direction, — ^all — all of a celestial blue, 
liong cobwebs swung from bush to shrub, strung with dew- 
drops y and cobwebs in the grass were also bespangled with 
the brilliant gems. This was the sign of a hot day ; and it 
proved correct, for it was the first really pleasant one expe- 
rienced in Brittany. . ^ 

Pine woods and woods of other trees were passed. 

A chapel, nearly buried in foliage, was alone by the 
wayside. 

Cuckoos sang, and other birds warbled. 

Hennebon was the first place upon my route where wine 
could be obtained at any reasonable price. 

The river Blavet is crossed by a suspension-bridge to reach 
Hennebon. Some shipping was in the stream, and imme- 
diately in front, as you cross the bridge, is the town, its high 
wall beautifully ornamented with many flowers and vines. 

Well-cultivated country to Landevant ; — to Auray, deso- 
late and dreary. 
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Met trains of horses ; the head of each animal being tied 
to the tail of his leader. 

Auraj is in nowise remarkable. 

Directed my steps towards Yannes, in company with a 

patissier. 

We met in the road a number of young people dressed in 
their best clothes; their hats being ornamented with gay- 
colored ribbons. The girls were decked in the most showy 
style, and held little nosegays ; while the garqon d'honneur 
possessed one nearly as big as himself. It was a wedding 
celebration ; and my companion pointed out the bridegroom, 
who was then hurrying across the field to meet his intended 
bride. One of the party had a bagpipe ; so ranging them- 
selves in order of procession, the musician created a monot- 
onous humming, relieved by dismal squeaking, and off they 
marched as merry as crickets. 

We passed through a very thick and pretty collection of 
trees, called the Robber's Wood. Ten or fifteen years since 
it was accounted very dangerous to be traversed, and even 
three years ago the malle post was stopped, and the escort 
of gend'armes attacked, one being killed and another 
wounded ; but at present danger is not to be apprehended. 

From Jfiis wood to Vannes the march was wonderfully 
fatiguing. The road was straight and white ; the country 
was flat ; there were no trees ; the sun was hot ; and Vannes 
appeared to recede at every step made in its direction. On 
reaching it, I immediately engaged a seat in the diligence to 
leave that afternoon for Nantes, having become tired of the 
province, and thinking the sooner it was left the better. When 
we were prepared to depart, the heavy coach was passed upon 
the scales, to see that it did not exceed the weight fixed upon 
by government. 

Saw one or two chateaux ; they are mere boxes in form, 
with many windows, and extremely ugly ; there was not a 
handsome one seen in all France. 
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It was a cold ride to Nantes. We arrived at stmrise. 
Nantes has a business ai^ not apparent in most other French 
towns. Rouen is gloomy ; but gloom does not become a city. 
There were sidewalks in some of the streets, with numerous 
fine shops and galleries. It is lighted by swinging lamps 
called reveberes, and is altogether quite a handsome place. 
The Loire flows through it, haying quays on either side, 
graced with fine trees. 

Follow the river to the sea and you pass the Salorges, — 
a building erected as an entrepot for colonial merchandise, 
and still being used as a warehouse. Opposite the ^' heap of 
salt," during the Keign of Terror, took place the Noyades 
and Republican Marriages, invented by that monster Carrier, 
who being tired with single murders by the guillotine, wished 
for execution upon a larger scale. 

" It was in front of the Salorges that they took place, 
and that building served as a temporary place of confine- 
ment for the miserable victims who were dragged hence, and 
put on board barges (gabarres,) furnished with a sliding valve 
(sou-pape) or trap-door in their bottom. These boats, when 
towed into the middle of the river and deserted by the 
crews, were sunk with their load of twenty to thirty human 
beings, by pulling from the shore a cord attached to the 
valve. To prevent possibility of escape for the poor swim- 
mer or poor wretch who might be cast ashore alive by the 
current, armed men of the bloody band called Compagnie de 
Marat, composed of the most abandoned wretches whom the 
lowest class in Nantes could pour forth, were stationed on 
the banks to fire on those who rose to the surface, while 
others, armed with swords, cut off the hands and fingers of 
such as struggled to reach the boats. As many as six hun- 
dred human beings perished in one day ; the total number 
of persons thus destroyed has never been correctly ascer- 
tained, but twenty-five of these Noyades or executions by 
water are known to have taken place, and the number who 
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perished has been variously estimated at six or nine thou- 
sand ! At first the wholesale butchery was perpetrated at 
night, but emboldened by impunity, and supported by a por- 
tion of the citizens, almost exclusively of the class of little 
tradesmen, the tyrants did not hesitate to immolate their 
victims in broad day. The most atrocious feature in these 
massacres is the number of women and young children who 
were thus consigned to eternity, without the possibility of 
having committed any oflfence, by the exulting savages who 
then ruled the people's destinies. When a remonstrance was 
made against the murder of the children, ** Ce sont les louve- 
teaux, il faut les detruire ; ce sont des viperes, il faut les 
etouffer," were Carrier's answers. The experiment of the 
Noyades was first tried on twenty-four priests condemned to 
transportation (deportation.) " Le decret de deportation fut 
execute verticalement," was Carrier's boast. The Manages 
Republicaines, as another refinement in cruelty was called in 
mockery, consisted in binding together a man and woman, 
back to back, stripped naked, keeping them exposed for an 
hour, and then hurling them into the current of " La Baig- 
noire Nationale," as the blood-hounds termed the Loire. 
That river, as if it were indignant at crimes scarcely paral- 
lelled in the history of the world, threw back upon its banks 
at each returning tide, the corpses with which it was choked, 
until the air became pestilential, and its very water and fish 
poisonous." 

And now we will end the chapter. We have come 
through Brittany, and will soon be out of a province where 
we have had an atmosphere of mist, where there is a soil 
of stone, and where there is hardly anything worthy of being 
seen, save the inhabitants. Let us hurry from the province, 
and tread the smiling banks of the peaceful Loire. 
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There is a fine road leading from Nantes, it being bor- 
dered with poplars, and hedges in many places white with 
blossoms. Flowers also w^re growing beside a house— crim- 
son roses were they, and quite fragrant. On crossing an 
elevated piece of ground, the Loire was seen in the distance ; 
and after a long time spent in passing through the country, 
the road descended to the river ; it was soon afterwards seen, 
with islands sleeping in its bosom, and lively windmills on 
all the heights around. 

The road conducted me towards the river, while hilU 
were on every side, being covered with vineyards. How I 
was disappointed in their appearance ! A vineyard was ex- 
pected to be such a beautiful sight, but instead of the grace- 
fully-creeping vine, imagine my surprise at beholding exten- 
sive fields filled with gnarled stumps about a foot high, some 
black and others covered with moss. And thus departed all 
the romance of a vineyard ! 

Continuing to follow the road the traveller is brought to 
the village of Oudon, with its lofty, black, octagonal tower, 
five stories high, overlooking the flat land and a collection of 
islands. This tower, which can be seen from a great dis- 
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tance, is supposed to have been built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

Nearly everything in this section of country was different 
from what I had been accustomed to see : the house-roofs, 
for instance, instead of being made of thatch were formed of 
red tiles, and nearly flat. 

A short distance beyond Ancenis, several men and women on 
foot were met, having bundles strapped on their backs. They 
were browned by the sun, and appeared much wearied. One 
of the women stopped me, and wished to know the distance 
to the place I had just left. She wondered why I walked, 
and asked whither I was going; saying, that she and her 
party had come on foot from Paris, seeking employment but 
finding none. Times were bad enough there, and everywhere 
the working people told me how impossible it was for them 
to find employment. One poor fellow in Dol said he bad 
been a year without work, and though he lived as economi- 
cally as possible, his money would soon be spent. What 
would then happen he could not tell, but hoped for the best 
Every one of these people wished for a change of govern- 
ment, for that one could be worse was impossible. 

Crimson, yellow and green fields, when seen from a dis- 
tance, charmed the eye ; there were many of them in that 
district of country ; the colors being produced by plants in 
blossom. French landscapes being in general of a level 
character, when such portions of colored land are seen ex- 
tending to the distant woods, with a blue sky over all, they 
appear really beautiful. 

And by the wayside were many women and girls — they 
were attending a sheep, cow, and two or three geese ; all of 
them were spinning with distaff and spindle. To some this 
mode of spinning may be unknown, and to such will be given 
a word or two of information. You will see the spinner, 
bearing under the left arm a long round stick, the end of 
which having passed through a loop, is fitted in the girdle- - 
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the string with the loop serving to keep it in place. On top 
is a bunch of flax sometimes covered with a little pyramidal 
cap of paper, but always bound with a string. In the left 
hand is held the spindle, with its sharp iron point. The 
mode of operation is quick. A pinch of flax is taken and 
pulled out till sufficiently thin; then it is fastened to the 
spindle, which is twirled by a movement of the forefinger and 
thumb. As little lumps will sometimes be found in the arti- 
cle to be spun, the teeth are nearly every instant brought 
into requisition. Such is the occupation of these persons 
from morning till night, taking charge the while of a cow, or 
perchance a couple of geese. 

A row of houses raised upon a terrace well stretching 
along the strand, called Ingrande, is situated exactly upon 
the boundary of ancient Brittany and Anjou; on leaving 
Ingrande, Anjou was entered — ^may I never again enter 
Brittany ! 

At the little village of Champtoce, opposite Mont Jan, 
there are a few remains of the castle of one Gilles de Retz, 
who was the original of our "Blue Beard." The ruin is in 
the centre of the village ; there remains but a portion of a 
tower, and the remnant of a wall. This man, havmg in his 
youth run through his money, and wasted his constitution by 
luxurious living, desired to recover both riches and health 
by the means of magic. There was an Italian alchemist and 
magician kept in his pay, who undertook to restore both, and 
induced his master to believe, that if he bathed in the blood 
of infants, all his desires would be gratified. Grilles, there- 
fore, enticed away and murdered a great number of young 
persons and children, and succeeded in making his bath. It 
is said that he himself was their executioner. These pro- 
ceedings naturally aroused the indignation of the peasantry. 
They rose in a mass, and the Duke having heard the charge, 
had him seized and tried. He was burnt at the stake in 
Nantes, after having made full confession of his crimes. 
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" Black Angers" was entered late one afternoon, and 
some time was spent in wandering about its streets. Angers, 
lompared to what it was in ancient times, has much changed ; 
but still, in its old quarters are many specimens of quaint ar- 
chitecture. On entering, you yet behold the remains of' the 
bridge that broke one day while being crossed by a detach- 
ment of soldiers, dropping the living mass in the shallow 
Mayenne. Near the river is the castle, with seventeen colos- 
sal towers surrounding it ; they are from seventy to eighty 
feet in height, and much resemble dice-boxes. 

In the evening I went to the church of St. Laud ; but be- 
fore service commenced, passed the time without, in gazing 
upon these massive towers, rising darkly against the clear 
grey sky; and above them immense flocks of birds were 
wheeling. 

The doors of the church now gave ingress to many people. 
I went in also, and hired a chair of an old woman. This is 
the custom in all French cathedrals ; enter during the week 
and you will see large piles of chairs on both sides of the 
edifice ; these, on Sundays, are let by old women, for a sou 
each. It was the celebration of the Mois de Marie — the 
month of May pot having yet come to an end. Around the 
pillars of the church were wound wreaths of white roses, and 
many M's of the same material graced the walls. The rose- 
laden altar was blazing with candles, while the rest of the 
building was dark and gloomy. The service was short — in 
fact, too short, for the organ-playing was excellent. 

That afternoon were seen the gigantic loaves of bread 
common to France. Bread is always sold by the pound ; and 
if perchance one should be found too light, the baker is liable 
to a heavy fine, and in some cases would not escape imprison- 
ment. Loaves, therefore, are of great size, as a large loaf 
is easier of transportation than the same weight of smaller 
ones. In the evenings you will see the laborers returning 
home, most of them carrying loaves of bread. Sometimes 
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they are round and heavy, and sometimes straight. The 
baker's boy who entered the mn that afternoon, left some 
which were between four and five feet in length; and no 
bread can excel that of the French. 

On the road beyond Angers were seen market-women 
with wheel-barro^s filled with vegetables, each cargo being 
topped by bunches of flowers ; and a large wind-mill curiously 
suspended upon the cone-shaped roof of a little house was 
also passed. Then the road crossed much marshy land, 
where willows grew in abundance, and where silence was 
killed by the loud croaking of a million of frogs. 

Stopping for a chopine of wine at La Degueniaire, I met 
a German dressed in black from head to foot, about proceed- 
ing to Saumur in search of employment. He was a tailor 
by profession ; and though gentlemen of his ^^ persuasion" 
are accounted but the ninth part of men, he was about 
equal to one ; for though we stopped once or twice on the 
route, we walked to Saumur, a distance of thirty miles, in 
six hours and a-half. No doubt he was afraid some one 
would apply before him, and therefore hurried onwards. 
When we arrived at Saumur he brushed his hair and clothes, 
and polished his boots ; then pulling up his shirt-collar, en- 
quired of La Mere if she could give him the address of a 
master ^ilor. She did : he paid his respects, and succeeded 
in obtaining a good situation. 

The road beside the Loire is very pretty, and, for the most 
part, well shaded. Saumur appears in the distance; you 
cross the river on a noble bridge, and enter the cheerful 
white town. It is about the most picturesque one on the 
stream. Near the water is the Hotel de Yille, surmounted 
by a tent-shaped well-turreted roof. Here and there are 
seen church spires, and behind all is the castle. The town 
itself is remarkably dull, and nearly all the houses are built 
of white stone. 

The chief attraction of Saumur is the Dolmen de Pon< 
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tigne — the Hall of the Druids being the largest and most 
perfect remains in France of the temples of those mysterious 
people. It is formed of huge blocks of rough stone, set up- 
right to make the walls of the hall, while others are laid 
across for a roof. The height is over six feet. This rude 
edifice measures more than eighty feet in length, and con- 
sists of only eighteen stones, which must have been trans- 
ported from a great distance. The largest one measures 
twenty-four feet by twenty-one, with a thickness of two and 
three-quarters feet. Trees grew around it, adding beauty 
to the scene. Look within, and you will see on one side an 
immense slab, supported by four smaller stones. This is an 
altar ; and there it was the Druids made the fire they wor- 
shipped. This curiosity is situated a short distance from 
the town. In returning, an excellent view was obtained of 
Saumur, and of the neighboring heights, upon which were 
counted thirty-two windmills in close company. Their sails 
were revolving different ways; some turned to the right, 
some to the left, and some not at all. 

That evening, while sitting in the traveller's room of the 
inn, a young man entered and called for supper. He was 

I 

dressed in a blouse, and carried a knapsack, upon the top of 
which was strapped a pair of boots. A stick was in his 
hand, and a gourd, containing wine, slung at his waist. He 
was a compagnon — a journeyman travelling in search of 
work, and had just arrived from Tours. In the course of a 
few moments others came in, and the auberge was soon full. 

The young man and myself, accompanied by one or two 
of his friends, took a walk after supper to see the place ; and 
he was also desirous of finding employment, being a wheel- 
wright by trade. He was fortunate, being engaged by the first 
master-workman addressed. 

When we returned to the inn, all was found to be in a 
state of excitement. The company had been increased by a 
couple of swaggering soldiers, who seemed to think the whole 
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world and the moon besides, were admiring their awl-shaped 
moustaches ; and every few moments tossed off a petit verre 
of brandy in the neatest style. The oompagnons were seated 
around a table, each holding a tumbler half filled with wine, 
and singing together a wild chorus. They loudly beat the 
time, first with one foot, and then the other, after which all 
rose, emptied their glasses, slammed them upon the table, 
and prepared to depart. One of them, who felt quite lively, 
threw his arms around the girl of the inn, and tried to steal 
a kiss. She, not admiring him, turned away her head strug- 
gling to be free. The landlady interfered, but the rest took 
his part, and insisted he should accomplish his undertaking. 
The girl, while struggling, then commenced to cry, and the 
Mere stormed dreadfully. Then the youth, still holding the 
maiden captive, rolled out a few sacreeS ; the compagnons 
laughed, and the militaires threw themselves in theatrical 
positions, and caressed their moustaches. Another attempt 
being made, the youth was triumphant, when the entire com- 
pa;ny again struck up a chorus, and, arm m arm, went upon 
their way. The soldiers followed ; and when there remained 
but two or three strangers in the room, the landlady scolded 
the fair cause of all the uproar ; accused her of liking young 
men too well, and said, that if she did not conduct herself 
better, it would be necessary for her to seek a lodging else- 
where. At this the girl burst into tears, and then made 
rather more noise than her mistress. She swore she would 
not stay a moment longer in the house ; and, lateji-s it was, 
and without the least hesitancy, opened the door, slamming 
it after her. 

" Let her alone," said la M^re ; " she will be back in less 
than a quarter of an hour." 

And she was right ; for, like a bad shilling, back came 
the fair girl, and went about her work as if nothing at all 
had occurred, while her mistress never so much as hinted at 
the late occurrence. 
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Men were sweeping the road just out of Saumur, not 
seeming to care for the troops of market people entering 
town. There was one woman by the roadside spinning as 
usual, but at the same time holding four cords in her hand : 
at the end of one was a sheep, and cows were attached to the 
others. I stopped at an inn to get breakfast, and had fin- 
ished when two gend'armes rode up to the door, haying be- 
tween them a man on foot. In they came : the pedestrian 
carried a bundle and wore "bracelets." Then occurred 
something curious — the prisoner called for wine, and treated 
his keepers ! 

The high road is carried along the shores of the Loire, 
upon the levee or dike, which prevents the river, in time of 
floods, from inundating the surrounding country. It is, for 
the most part, bordered with hedges, and shaded by lofty 
poplars. I passed through the white village of Chouze ; the 
first house, as you enter, being lovely with flowers — nearly 
hidden beneath the rich mass of roses. At the village of La 
Chapelle, with its church built almost in the river, the cars 
were taken for Tours ; and we were swiftly carried through 
the country, obtaining glimpses of villages cut in the rocks, 
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and the tower and rained castle of Cinq Mars: then the 
towers of the cathedral were seen, rising from the monoto- 
nons plain. They are two in nnmher, square, lofty, and of a 
yellowish brown; but there is nothing beautiful either within 
or without the edifice ; neither is there anything carious to 
attract you in the town. 

Touraine, which has been so praised, especially by French- 
men, is a yast, well-cultivated plain, but does not possess the 
slightest pretensions to beauty. Being desirous of crossing 
that province as soon as possible, the rail cars were taken to 
Orleans, passing by Blois. There were many small red pop* 
pies growing by the wayside, and the 'same number of tall 
poplars, while the country seemed covered with vineyards; 
but the vines being too small to be seen, all that struck the 
eye were the long stakes to which they would hereafter be 
attached. 

Orleans was visited on Sunday. Almost all the shops 
were closed ; but the cathedral was filled with worshippers. 
No little time was lost in procuring my original passport, 
having directed it to be sent there at the time my provincial 
one was obtained. A new street, called after Joan of Arc, 
has within a few years been driven through a mass of old 
buildings, even to^ the door of the cathedral : it is the pret- 
tiest in the city, being wide and well built. 

In the Place were s<mie shows of the commonest descrip- 
tion ; and an immense crowd assembled around a negro, to 
see him lift weights. The man of color, the ugly statue of 
the Maid, and the cathedral, were the only objects worthy of 
being seen in Orleans. 

While taking a cafe the next morning, awaiting the train 
for Paris, Little Red Riding Hood entered the room. She 
was a little girl with light In-own hair flowing beneath a red 
hood. On her arm was suspended a basket containing roses 
and pinks. She gave one of the latter to each person pres- 
^it ; and then, standing by the door, commenced singing a 
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song) in a loud though plaintive voice, to the effect that die 
was poor and had flowers for sale. 

Dull is the road to Paris. Nearly the whole distance to 
Etampes, the country is extremely flat, dotted with a few 
trees and scattered windmills, while green, red, and yellow 
fields diversify the scene. At Etampes, which is an old 
walled town, we crossed the highway, after which there is 
nothing to induce looking from the car till Paris is reached. 

It was business that took me to Paris, and therefore I 
did not intend making a long stay. I took a walk that after- 
noon, to see what sort of a place I had fallen into. Its vast 
size is very impressive, though it was not, by any means, so 
handsome as was anticipated. Notre Dame was there, but, 
as it has been entirely renovated on the outside, much resem- 
bles a new structure, and has lost much of its former attract- 
iveness. Then I passed up the rue Saint Denis — rich with 
beautiful stores. This is the grand commercial street of 
Paris : it was thronged with people, mostly of the lower class, 
such as market women and laborers. This thoroughfare con- 
ducted me to the Boulevards, which are wide macadamized 
streets, with spacious sidewalks : rows of small trees shade 
the -pavement. They are built up with lofty buildings, and 
shine with gay shops and cafes. You will find at the comers 
of the streets many of the " coco men " or women, bearing 
upon their backs something like a small tower or temple of 
metal, partly covered with red velvet, and ornamented, which 
contains the beverage : under their arms pass the tubes from 
which it is drawn, while cups are suspended from their 
shoulder bands. There they stand, and ring and ring for a 
customer with all imaginable patience. My afbernoon^s 
amusement was ended by visiting the Jardin des Plantes. 
It is a finely-shaded garden, where were many persons prom- 
enading, resting themselves upon the benches, or gazing at 
the lazy bears. The next morning I again walked the rue 
Saint Denis, boulevards Bonne Nouvelle, Poissionaire, Mont- 
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martre, Des Italiens, and Capncins, even to the church of La 
Madelaine, and entering, admired its splendid interior. 
Then I turned mj steps to the Place de la Concorde, where 
stands the obelisk of Luxor. And that was the amount of 
my wanderings in Paris. These boulevards form a fine 
promenade, while everything that can induce the passer to 
purchase is displayed in the windows of the shops. The en- 
gravings exhibited would not be tolerated in Broadway ; but 
the French, being a different people from us, vary in their 
tastes. The cafes are many in number, and magnificently 
decorated. 

That afternoon I left in the train for Bourges. In the 
ears was met a French student, who had led a life of dissipa- 
tion in the capital. He was ghastly pale, but seemed to 
enjoy his pipe vastly, for he smoked with his head thrust out 
of the window pretty much half the journey. He entered 
into a literary discussion with an opposite passenger, having 
been interrupted while talking to me about the old French 
authors, and aided by his ready tongue and great knowledge 
of the subject, completely silenced his opponent. 

The country to Bourges was very much like that of Brit- 
tany. There was considerable genet in full bloom, though 
in the other province it had gone to seed for some time past. 
It was late at night when we arrived. Bourges lies at some 
distance from the station ; so I marched thither in company 
with an old woman, who promised to show me a good inn. 
On our route we were favored with a celestial sight ; for sud- 
denly a large meteor broke upon the dark sky, and vividly 
shining with blue and yellow fire, swung itself across the 
heavens, and was lost to view. 

They understand how to make railroads in France ; and 
for neatness and good management, nothing in our country 
can equal them. The road was finely laid out and fenced, so 
that we were not troubled by stray cattle ; the telegraph 
posts by its side were neatly formed, and perfectly straight 
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At every little distance three iron rails were fitted in a stand 
by the roadside, that there might not be any delay in case 
repair was needed. Though upon the whole they excel us in 
the neatness of their roads, and m punctuality as regards the 
time of their arrival and departure, there is also with them 
more regard for life than with us, seeing they do not travel 
at our rate of speed ; but perhaps, in their opinion, human 
life is worth preserving. . 

Bourges, which is situated nearly in the centre of France, 
possesses but little trade, and less sights worthy of the tra- 
veller's notice. We must, however, except the cathedral, 
with its lofty and massive towers, which is a colossal and 
magnificent structure. There is some fantastic carving upon 
the outside ; one subject, in particular, is quite grotesquely 
treated. It is the Last Judgment. There you have our 
Saviour seated amid archangels, while on either side are odd- 
looking characters upon their knees — representing the Virgin 
and Saint John. Somewhat below, qn His right, are the 
Grood being led to the gate of Paradise ; and, on the left, a 
parcel of imps are seizing the Wicked, and throwing them 
into a fiery cauldron, which is excited to a still greater heat 
by a group of little devils using monstrous bellows. But 
enter the church, and admire its lofty height, its numerous 
chapels, and, more than all, its windows. You imagine 
yourself to be looking through kaleidoscopes. They are 
masses of brilliant colors — ^all colors, and shades of color — ^a 
rich display of transparent mosaic work. They include 
specimens of the art from the thirteenth down tp the seven- 
teenth century ; the oldest being curious patterns, and then 
gradually changing to figures, which are also beautifully 
colored. While examining the ancient glass work, service 
was being held, and the effect of those windows was height* 
ened by the rich organ tones. 

Now, let us visit the next most interesting building in 
die town, and we have done with Bourges. It is the Hotel 
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de Yille, — ^a building formerly the residence of Jaqnes GoBnfi 
a very rich merchant and jeweller. Yoa perceive that the 
building is old and quaint in architecture ; and also notice 
the two figures sculptured in stone, popping from each side 
of the door at some distance from the ground. They appear 
as though buried in the wall from their waists downwards ; 
one is looking this way, and the other gaaing in the opposite 
direction. It is said they are Jaques Cceur^s servants, and 
are on the look-out for the return of their master : but they 
will have to wait for some time ; Jaques has gone to a land 
whence no traveller returns. 

From Bourges I went to Nevers. 

I first passed over extensive grassy plains, where large 
herds of cows and sheep were feeding ; and then through a 
richly-wooded country, till the town was reached. Nevers 
was found to be dirty and unprepossessing. My seat was 
engaged in the diligence for Moulins; but having arrived 
too late at the office, had a hard chace through the town, 
and at last overtook the vehicle. The agent I had treated 
with found he was too late, as my place was occupied ; so I 
was forced to wait till evening, when another would take its 
departure. The time arrived, and off we went, at a good 
speed, for Moulins. There was a beautiful view obtained 
about sunset : the sun descending behind a range of distant 
purple hills, threw his glory over the well-wooded country. 

Moulins is cheerful, and comparatively new, but has not a 
single fine building. I left the town by a bridge of many 

* 

arches, though at that season of the year the bed of the river 
was almost entirely bare : there was nothing more than a 
slight stream running along the sand. While on the bridge, 
I was placed in remembrance of the French custom of always 
going to the left in place of the right, as with us ; for, meet- 
ing a milkmaid ifi^th a large pail upon her head, very nearly 
knocked her down, by passing to the right instead of the 
lefib. From the bridge, an avenue of blaCk poplars extendi 
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for a distance of nearly two miles ; the river is on yotir left; 
while the blue mountains of Auvergne rise beyond the wide 
Valley of the Allier. The walk was so pleasing that I was 
recompensed for the dreariness experienced in Brittany. 

There was a village, with a noble church, built upon the 
very apex of a hill ; and in descending thence, many moan- 
tain peaks were seen ahead. The scenery is so romantically 
beautiful, that the traveller is drawn around in spite of him- 
self, as, in like manner, the vessel we read of in the Oriental 
tale was attracted by the Loadstone Mountain ! 

The grape-vines hereabouts appeared prettier than those 
before seen, being trained upon low trellices : they almost 
realized my conception of a vineyard. *■ 

Those mountains in the East are called the Forez, and 
separate the waters of the Allier from those of the Loire. 

St. Pourqain, a town on the Sioule, was upon my xoute. 
Thence the vale of the Sioule was ascended, and a straight, 
uninteresting road brought me to a collection of houses 
called Mayet d'Ecole, which appeared to be at the very 
base of the mountains. It was at this unpretending, and, in 
fact, ugly village, that a curious and an entertaining sight 
was beheld. The curious spectacle was in the inn kitchen. 
Two animals reposed upon the same chair-seat — a dog, with 
beautiful silky hair, and a cat, with soft fur. The dog 
enjoyed himself vastly, and looked at me with his great 
black eyes; while his head was almost buried in the soft 
folds of the cat's neck. T6 judge from what was seen, those 
animals are not so ferocious by nature as is supposed. The 
other sight was on the village green. In front of a cabaret 
was seated a man playing upon a hurdy-gurdy ; before him 
skipped a youth and maiden; and but few persons were 
looking on. A peasant remarked that, in less than half an 
hour, there would be fifty persons dancing, and his saying 
was true. More couples were formed ; and girls and boys 
arrived from every quarter. I do not know the name of the 
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danoe ; but the stepping was carious, oommeneing in the 
most agreeable way possible : the girls stood in a row oppo- 
site the young men, who, keeping in a line, marched np 
deliberately, and saluted them on either cheek. Some of the 
youngsters thought they would make the most of the oppor- 
tunity ; so, wiping their lips with their sleeves, clasped their 
partners around the waist, and kissed and continued kissing, 
in opposition to all the fair ones' struggles, till the lively 
notes of the hurdy-gurdy brought them again in line, and 
prepared them for the danoe. And they danced from and to 
their partners ; turned them around ; took their places, and 
danced back again ; passed them, and took up their original 
position. They all danced well, and cut a variety of capers; 
some clapped their hands loudly; and one gave the wild 
scream of one of our backwoodsmen — ^the very yell of 
delight. When about a dozen couple were at work, they 
kicked up an amazing quantity of dust ; so, a woman came 
from the house, and poured water on the ground, and then 

they danced in mud 1 

6 
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You walk to Gannat through an avenue of walnut trees, 
and on the other side of the town again enjoy their shade. 
A short distance before me were a couple of young men 
limping onwards. One bore a small black knapsack, and 
both carried walking-sticks. Travellers they were without 
any doubt. I hailed them, and we proceeded together to 
Clermont. They had journeyed on foot from Paris; but 
owing to having performed too much at first, had blistered 
their feet. It was impossible for them to obtain work in 
Paris ; so they came to the conclusion of changing their con- 
dition, — perhaps improving it, — by going to Africa; and 
having applied, were accepted by the government They 
were paid at the rate of three centimes the kilometre. Four 
kilometres make a French league, which is equivalent to two 
and a half of our miles ; and five centimes are about equal to 
one of our cents. 

Acquiperse was the first place reached, and it is the first 
town in the department Puy de Dome. Its name is thus 
derived — " acqua-sparsa " — ^from the surrounding streams. 

Now many mountains were seen ahead, — one with its top 
whitened by snow ; and there were also lofty hills near at 
hand, their sides browned by vineyards. Women and men 
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were weeding the wheat and oat fields as we entered Riom. 
This town is built of dark lava, and paved with Tolcanio 
stones. The country around is interesting, the vegetation 
rich, and the verdure beautiful. 

At the little village of Montferrand was a large collection 
of soldiers, headed by an excellent band of music. A mile 
beyond this we entered red-roofed Clermont, which was once 
the capital of Lower Auvergne, and is a cheerful town. It 
is situated upon a hill, composed chiefly of volcanic tuff, in 
the fertile Limagne, and at the foot of the extraordinary 
range of deceased volcanoes that rear their conic or crater- 
shaped forms around. Though some of the buildings can 
be considered fine, yet upon the whole Clermont is not a 
beautiful city when you are in it: the streets are narrow, 
crooked, and dirty ; the houses are lofty, and for the most 
part whitewashed. They are built of the lava found in the 
neighborhood, and without the wash would have been gloomy 
enough. 

The curiosity of Clermont is the Petrifying Fountain. 
Having gone to see it, a little girl conducted me over the 
place, narrating the whole history of the spring, and the mar- 
vellous effects of its waters, in a formal speech, which no 
doubt had been delivered to hundreds. This calcareous 
spring issues from a volcanic peperino resting upon granite. 
During the long time it has existed there has been formed a 
mass of limestone two hundred and forty feet long, sixteen 
feet high, and twelve feet wide at its termination; and a 
natural bridge, which is neither more nor less than a huge 
stalactite, is thrown over the rivulet. The girl opened a 
shed, and a variety of articles, such as grapes, baskets, pipe- 
bowls, nests, eggs, &c., were seen arranged on shelves, on 
which fell the spray, formed by breaking a stream of descend- 
ing water. These articles remain for a certain length of 
time, till well cemented with the calcareous sediment contained 
in the water, and then they are said to be changed into stone. 
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In the yard without are the petrified wooden figures of a cow 
and man : there is also a room appropriated to specimens 
which have been transformed in la fontaine petrifiante. 

While at Clermont, which is almost at the base of the 
mountain giving its name to the department, I determined 
to take a trip to its summit, and obtain a view of the sur- 
rounding extinct volcanoes. You ascend a steep but well- 
engineered road to the hamlet and cabaret of La Barraque, 
whence a path conducts to the mount. The puy, though ap- 
parently so near Clermont, is still five miles distant, and th^ 
road is rather fatiguing. Happening to fall in with some 
soldiers, they showed me a small cross-road, which consider- 
ably shortened the distance. There were immense flocks of 
sheep feeding upon the plains at the base of the mountain, 
though their pasturage was anything but good. Now this 
mount, when viewed from the west, has the form of a dome ; 
but when seen from any other quarter, bears not the slightest 
resemblance. Its name is said to come from the word 
dummum, the thickets which formerly covered its sides. 

The petit Puy de Dome, which is like a child of the 
great mount, was first ascended. There is seen what is 
called the Nid de la Poule — the hen's nest, — a hollow, two 
hundred and ninety four feet deep, shaped precisely like a 
nest, and covered with grass : one would suppose from its 
size that it was the nest of Sinbad's "rocs." Thence I 
passed by almost perpendicular zig-zag paths to the summit 
of the puy, and was fully rewarded for my exertion. The 
pic or Puy de Dome rises to the height of sixteen hundred 
feet above the surrounding table land. There lies fertile 
Limagne, traversed by the winding Allier; there reposes, 
also, the mass of buildings composing the town of Clermont. 
Upon the plain scarcely a breeze was stirring, but upon the 
mountain-top the wind was powerful and very cold. But let 
us turn our back to Clermont, and view the volcanic scenery, 
— ^the grand object of the ascent. 
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There you haye at a glance a range of moontains, craters, 
and domes, together with lava currentS) — ^the produce of fires 
vhich have been extinct within the period of human tradi- 
tion, — ^while in the distance rise the rival elevations of the 
Monts Bore. It is very interesting to view the mass of vol- 
canoes at your feet, and see those craters which in their time 
liave vomited as much fire as ever did those of Vesuvius or 
Stromboli, completely covered with beautifully-tinted grass. 
^^ The range of hills of the Mont Dore rises from a gran- 
itic platform, and stretches eighteen miles in length by two 
in breadth. They are usually truncated at the summits, 
where the crater is often preserved entire, the lava having 
issued from the base of the hill ; but frequently the crater 
is often broken down on one side, where the lava has flowed 
out. Had these cones of loose sand and ashes been in exist- 
ence previous to the Deluge, they must have been swept 
avray, or greatly altered by the power of a current of water. 
Had these volcanoes, again, been in activity in the time of 
Ca3sar, he would scarcely have failed to observe them when 
encamped on the neighboring plateau of Gergovia, or to have 
mentioned them in his Commentaries." 

Turning from the strange though dreary prospect spread 
beneath you, let your eyes rest upon yonder mountain, the 
top of which appears precisely as though some one had upset 
upon it a pail of whitewash. 

While quickly descending the side of the Puy, returning 
towards Clermont, I must have missed the path, as no road 
could be found ; therefore I addressed myself to a wonum 
who fortunately was passing that way, as to where I was. 
She told me of a '•'' short cut," whereby nearly half the dis- 
tance to town would be saved. On my route I passed 
through a hamlet almost completely hidden by hUls and trees. 
It was like coming suddenly upon a buried place, where the 
manners and customs had not changed for an hundred years. 
It was a picturesque little village ; and women and girls in 
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pretty costttmes were spinning before the doors, while some 
of them passed the time in singing. The road was narrow 
and very winding, disclosing at every step some tree-shaded 
old building. An ancient fountain gushed its clear water 
into a stone basin, whence it descended in sparkling streams 
to a dozen ducks, busily engaged with their long bills in 
shovelling up the mud. But after all I did not much thank 
the woman for having told me of the " short cut," since I 
got lost, and did not see a single person of whom I could 
receive information. Black hills and lava streams were on 
every side ; desolation was upon all ; and the effect of the 
scenery was considerably heightened by night treading hard 
upon the heels of day. At last by the merest accident I 
struck the main road, and so continued travelling downwards 
in vast zig-zags to solemn Clermont, — a host of red-roofed 
buildings, with a black cathedral in the midst. 

There was jealousy in the inn that night. The hostess, 
a pretty young woman, was the mother of two children, a boy 
and girl. The boy was the eldest, but the girl was the pret- 
tiest. They were both quite young. They loved each other 
dearly, but their mother more ; and it was difficult to decide 
which was the favorite ; but upon the whole I think it was 
the boy. Mothers generally do love the boys best — ^because, 
perhaps, they are the most unruly. She played with the 
little ones, and caressed them to their great delight ; but 
should it chance that one received more attention than the 
other, ill feeling was created, not a little skill being required 
to smooth down the ruffled temper. The mother fondled 
the boy while undressing him. La Petite, who had already 
been put to bed, called upon Le Petit to come also ; for she 
could not bear to see her mother caress any one but herself 
But Le Petit thought he was happier where he was, than he 
would be if in bed, and therefore did not answer the other^s 
repeated calls, but continued romping and laughing with all 
ihe pleasure imaginable. At this La Petite rose, rkn'to h«r 
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brother, and tried to pull him away. The mother, seeing 
the tears filling her ejes, took her also npon her knee, a^d 
caressed them hoth. La Petite^s face hrightened ; then a 
smile appeared ; and then she kissed her brother as a proof 
that all was forgiven. The mother, with one on either arm, 
carried them to bed, and I heard the merry langh as they 
were kissed by that truly happy parent. 

The next day, being in the public S(|uare, I saw real suf- 
fering under the garb of mirth. There was a man, appar- 
ently a German, dressed in '^ seedy'' clothes, and possessing 
an ugly beard, furiously " clarionetting,^' while before him, 
upon the ground, was spread a piece of ragged carpet. He 
also had an attendant, blowing feebly upon a French horn. 
Two children, about twelve years of age, a boy and a girl, 
stood upon the carpet. They were decked in dirty ragged 
garments, with a piece of tarnished gilded lace stitched here, 
and a piece of red cloth sewn there, the whole being sprinkled 
with dingy spangles. They were young in shape and size, 
but old in features, clearly showing that they had endured 
considerable suffering. When the introductory piece on the 
clarionet, with horn accompaniment, was finished, the bearded 
German laid down his instrument, and made a sign to the 
children, well understood by them : the boy advanced, and 
threw himself in a semicircle on the ground, his body curv- 
ing upwards ; then the proprietor took him by the heels, and 
jerked him over upon his feet. After proceeding through 
many such like performances, the youth made his bow, and 
gladly placed himself on one side, making room for the little 
girl, whom I really compassionated. She failed in her first 
feat ; and as the German growled, her lip quivered. Then 
he made her repeat it, and treated her in pretty much the 
same style that a child does a doll. He was coarse in ap- 
pearance, and brutal in action ; and I sincerely pitied the 
poor children who had fallen under his authority. When 
the show was ended, he resumed the clarionet, and the honi 
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again look np the accompaniment, while the girl, holding 
forth a tin cup, went arouncL to the andience ; but though 
every one felt for her, none gave anything, for they were sure 
that everything would find its way to the pocket of the brutal 
German. He examined it when brought to him, swore not 
a little, and ordered the boy to roll up the carpet. A mo- 
ment or two afterwards, the sound of the clarionet- and horn 
was heard in another part of the place, and the children were 
again forced to display their feats of agility. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CLEBMONT TO BAYONNK. 

Leave Clermont— Peaked horse collars— Roche Bonnerie et Murat— Vale of the 
AIaf^oi>— Tunnel — ^Puy de Griov — Plomb de Cantal — An extinct enter— Valley 
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Leaving Clermont I saw upon the road the peaked col- 
lars that the horses in this part of the world have to 
bear. They were ornamented, and heavily laden with bells. 
The peaks rise a dozen inches, the bells being carried to the 
top, — and a new way of carrying bread was also observed. 
One of a large party of men coming down the road, had a 
stick across his shoulder, its extremity being driven through 
a large round loaf. I was now among the mountains ; towns 
and villages were on the surrounding heights, and the road 
was carried along, beside picturesque rocks. 

The next morning the sun rose beautifully, and the mist 
rolled among the mountains. Perpendicular heights were on 
all sides, being for the most part naked, though some were 
tree-clad. The route was curving, and the river Alagnon 
coursed merrily by its side. The mountains of Cantal were 
seen ahead, their tops being veiled with clouds. 

Murat was the first place reached. Murat is dirty and 
old, and surrounded by curious naked hills. There is a 
strangely-formed one immediately back of the town, which 
is built in pyramidical shape as it ascends the hill, the church 
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capping the whole ; but then from either side of the town 
springs up also, in pyramid form, the rock Bonne vie — a tall 
cliff, composed of lofty basaltic pillars. Nearly opposite is 
another odd-looking hill, which is the foundation of a pil- 
grimage chapel. Murat is also well impressed upon my 
memory, from the circumstance, that the hostess of the inn 
showed her want of conscience in making her charge — it was 
" prodigious !" 

There is a fir forest clothing the vale of the Alagnon, 
and there is a pretty bridge thrown over a handsome though 
small cascade. Above it is the dense forest of Lioran. 
Then you come to a tunnel, driven for some distance through 
a saddle-shaped ridge of ground. An half-door at one end, 
and an half-door at the other breaks the force of the wind, 
which otherwise, especially in autumn, would rush through 
the passage with great fury. 

Having passed through, you look up to the right, and on 
the summit of a high hill, see a peak formed of white rock, 
shaped like a wedge; that is called the Puy de Griou. Then 
glance to the left, and on the top of another mount will be 
perceived a little projecting piece of ground, -resembling a 
camel's hump ; its name is the Plomb de Cantal. 

The Puy de Griov is in the middle of an irregular circle 
of precipices. Gleologists have imagined that they once 
formed the mouth of a fiery crater, more than six miles in 
diameter, whence were ejected the rocks of the Cantal, now 
spread over the country. At a later period it is also sup- 
posed that the forces below broke the strata into radiating 
cracks, which, by degrees, became more wide, and in time 
were transformed into the valleys of the Alagnon, C^re, Jour- 
danne, and other rivers. By the way, do not the remarkable 
precipices and valleys in this particular portion of France 
much resemble, in general features, the extinct volcanoes 
seen upon the surface of the moon ? There we have gigantic 
craters with a projecting mountain in the centre—*' the Puy 
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de Griou is in the middle of an irregolar circle of precipices." 
From the moon-momitainsy there are radiating streaks de- 
scending in every direction, and sometimes shooting near the 
most distant edge of what we see of that strange globe; from 
onr mighty crater, rivers flow and shine as they flow to a 
great distance. The similarity is worth noticing. 

Then we descended into the Valley of the €^re, which is 
open and very beautiful, conducts you to the village of 
St. Jaques des Blats. In this part of the country the houses 
again change in appearance, and in place of red-tiled roofs, 
we see gigantic slabs of neatly-cut stone, which become 
smaller in size as they approach the peak. The weight of 
one of those roofs is enormous, and the walls have to be of 
substantial thickness, else they might bring all to the ground. 
Some of these stone roofs are capped with thatch, which is, 
no doubt, effective in keeping out the rain. 

The road is carried along brinks of steep descents of 
land, cut by the rain in its downward passage ; and at one 
of which, called the Pas de Compain, the rocks are water- 
chiselled to- a great depth, and the country is peculiarly 
wild. Half way down this rugged precipice rises a natural 
production of stone, greatly resembling a mammoth petrified 
toad-stool, which is in keeping with the surrounding scenery. 

Further on was noticed a lime-tree, that has for years 
and years been upon the top of the Roche de Murat. Here 
it is that the vale widens and descends abruptly; and the 
river has burst for itself a passage, at a great distance below 
the road. The fissure is quite smooth, environed by trees 
and bushes ; it is termed the Pas de la Cere. 

The valley then merges in the Val de Vic. On the left 
are smooth hills, but on the opposite side are mountains and 
rocky peaks. The vale is well cultivated, and can be called 
beautiful; while the river flows peaceably in the centre. 
Vic, the chief place in the valley, is romantically situated. 

Up hill and down hill, and through the vale "of the Jour- 
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danne, Aurillac is reached. Thenoe I proceeded through 
Yillefranche and Caylus on the route to Montauban. At 
Yillefranche the bells were chiming; and beautiful Caylus 
is in the recess of a valley. Men were making hay ,~ and the 
fragrance arising thence was delicious. Women were passed 
haying bundles of straw under their arms, which they braided 
for hats with wonderful dexterity. All the inns were beau- 
tified with bunches of greens crowned with little tufts of white 
paper, suspended before the door. Whenever you see a bunch 
of greens or a dead bush hanging before the door, you know 
it is a sign that they have wine for sale ; and in this part of 
the country where white wine is scarcer than red, the tufts 
of paper signify that wine of that color can also be obtained. 

It was extremely hot when I entered Montauban. There 
was nothing to be seen there, and the sooner you leave it for 
the country, the better. All the way to Grisolles was level 
country. The street of that town was crowded with sun-burnt 
people — ^for there a fair was held. The Pyrenees had not 
yet been seen, owing to an extensive bank of cloud that 
seemed determined to hide them from view. The plant called 
"ragged sailor," and the red poppy, grew profusely in the neigh- 
boring fields. With us they help to adorn our gardens. And 
then, having crossed an extensive plain, I entered Toulouse. 

Early in the morning the market-place was visited, where 
were many w:omen with showy head-dresses, displaying almost 
every article for sale. The fruits and flowers, especially, were 
quite attractive. Toulouse is a large city, and there is much 
to be seen in it ; but it would only tire the reader were I 
to give an account of all the principal buildings, &c. The 
city is also celebrated on account of the famous battle fought 
there in 1814. 

I left Toulouse in the diligence for Bayonne. It was a 
pleasant ride, up and down hill, with views of the clouds that 
still hid the Pyrenees ; then, through an eixtensive avenue of 
trees, we rode to Auoh. 
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Late that aftemoo» the Pyrenees were seen for the firtt 
time— thanks to the clouds. They were still £ir distant; 
and the snow upon their heights was rosy tinted by the sunset 
The evening deepened into night. I was gaiin^ from 
the banquette upon the six horses before us, and watching 
their shadows, cast by our powerful lamp, in fantastic forms 
upon the ground, when suddenly the loud snapping of a whip 
was heard ; four galloping horses dashed swiftly by, and for 
an instant, they and the coach they drew, were thrown in 
strong light and shade, and the driver was seen standing in 
his seat furiously lashing them onwards ; then, like a spirit* 
coach, the whole flashed before us; a volume of dust rolled 
after ; and in an instant all were lost — coach, dust, and noise. 
This was the mallepost or mail-coach, which, being consider- 
ably behind time, owing to an accident met with on the road, 
was making up for lost moments. 

We arrived at Tarbes at three o^clock in the morning. 
As there was much luggage to be removed from the diligence, 
and the horses were to be changed, I thought I would warm 
my nearly frozen body, afld so aroused the landlord of an inn, 
and took a gloriat. 

The morning was cloudy ; but notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of the sun, we greatly admired the beautiful valley we 
were then traversing. The men in this region, and the 
country bordering the Pyrenees, wear the berret — ^a cloth 
cap like the lowland bonnet of the Scotch, generally blue in 
color, though sometimes brown, white, or a brilliant scarlet 
-. — and a red sash. 

Before reaching Pau, we saw the mode of shoeing oxen. 
They were made to stand in a wooden frame, and were thus 
placed in completo subjection ; then their hoof is raised, and 
the blacksmith commences his labor. 

Pau is beautifully situated on the bank of the brawling 
river, or gave, as it is called, bearing the same name. A 
great number of English people make the town their winter 
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residence ; they are sensible in so <ioing, for the scenery is 
good, and the climate better ; the expenses, also, are moderate, 
though it is proverbial that wherever the English go, prices 
rise. They are supposed to have a purse of equal length 
with the greatness of their pride; therefore the natives 
charge accordingly. There is to be obtained from this town 
a panoramic view of the Pyrenees ; but / saw clouds. 

By a beautiful road we passed on the way to Bayonne. 
Bows of peasant women were at work in the fields ; but the 
most curious sight was a monk who had, perhaps, wandered 
unawares from Spain. He was dressed in a*^brown robe 
fastened around the waist by a knotted cord ; rope sandals 
protected his feet; his cowl was thrown back showing his 
shaven skull ; and with one hand he held an umbrella over 
his head, while the other grasped a book which he was dili- 
gently perusing — only, I suppose, as long as he was visible 
to the passengers in the diligence — ^while his beads hung from 
his wrist, and rattled as he walked. 

The French are extremely fond of the poplar, which is 
their tree of liberty, i^nd shades most of their roads. From 
Pau all the way to Orthes, and even to Peyrehorade, there 
was a continuous row of those trees on both sides of the road. 
In a few years the route will be charming ; they already gave 
considerable shade. 

The dull town of Orthes was reached ; the castle of Mon- 
cada reduced to a few walls, and a noble tower, is on the height 
over the town. It was mentioned by the great historian, 
Froissart, who paid a visit there to Gaston Phoebus Gompte 
de Foix, in 1388, who built it in 1^40. 

Women, with wide-brimmed straw bonnets, were making 
hay in the fields ; the gave of Pau was seen rushing on its 
way ; and having passed a pair of oxen hidden beneath white 
clothes, and dragging an enormous wagon covered with a 
thatched roof, we entered the town of Bayonne. 
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Bayonne is a strong fortress, commanding the Passes of 
the West Pyrenees. It has a delightful situation, at the junc- 
tion of the river Nive with the Adour, and is divided into 
three parts, lined with quays. These are excellent, though in 
places somewhat disfigured by fortifications. Some shipping 
is most generally to be found there. Bayonne is also famous 
for being the place where originated that terrible military 
weapon, the bayonet. It was invented on the spot, as the 
Btory runs, by a Basque regiment, who, finding their ammuni- 
tion spent, fastened the long knives they generally carried into 
the barrels of their muskets, and then charged the enemy. 

In the evening I rambled in the allees marines, an 
avenue more than a mile in length, upon the banks of the 
Adour. This is the fashionable promenade of the town ; 
and though it was at rather a late hour^ yet many persons 
were enjoying the cool of the evening. In summer the walk 
must be delicious, when the moon is reflected in the tranquil 
river, and the breezes are stealing through the noble trees. 

There are many pretty women in Bayonne; but the 
handsomest by far are the Basquaise — and some really 
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beautiful ones were seen. They wear a gay dress, a colored 
'kerchief, generally of a bright plaid, upon their head, with 
the ends falling behind, and are very fond of anything showy. 
Their faces are swarthy; their cheeks high-colored; and 
their eyes black, and very expressive. Having become tired 
in seeing the ugly sunburnt faces of the country people, I 
beheld a Basquaise woman ; and it was somewhat like a poor 
Mahommedan catching a glimpse of a houri in Paradise. 

The streets of Bayonne were filled with those pretty 
specimens of womankind. Most of them carry burdens on 
their heads ; and when their form is thus drawn up to its 
greatest height, they appear to the best advantage. Youths 
also were driving goats through the town, and continually 
crying them for sale in monotonous tones, save when en- 
gaged in puffing the cigarette. In most all France the pipe 
is smoked ; but from Toulouse to Bayonne, and so on the 
whole length of the Pyrenees, and the south of France to 
Marseilles, it yields to the paper cigar. As is the custom 
in Spain, every one will be seen smoking them. They are 
made in a few seconds, and consumed about as soon. You 
rarely buy them ready made, but purchase what is called a 
cahier, a little book, all the leaves of which are made of 
delicate unsized paper. It is amusing to see with what 
rapidity one who is skilled in the art will make a paper 
cigar. He takes care not to drop a single particle of 
tobacco ; with a few motions of the fingers, the paper is 
rolled into form ; and a minute afterwards, the smoker's 
little finger tips the end, removing the ashes. 

I attended the theatre while in Bayonne. The house was 
intensely crowded, and the circles graced with pretty women, 
as a '^ star" from Paris was advertised to appear in tragedy. 
A vaudeville was also presented, and the evening's enter- 
tainments passed agreeably. The police regulations were 
very strict relative to smoking. Bayonne is so near Spain, 
and so many men of that country reside there, that it 
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po8see»e8 many Spanish ciutoms; therefore, between the 
acts, some of the dons conceived the idea of puffing a 
cigarette, and pnt it in efifect : bat Bajonne is in France, 
and French custom forbids smoking in places of public 
amusement ; so the police are ever on the watch for those 
who break the regulations of the theatre regarding that 
practice, which are conspicuously displayed withb the 
house. 

I took a trip one day to Biarritz — a little watering place 
about five miles from Bayonne. There you look upon the 
rolling Bay of Biscay, and in the distance descry one or two 
sail. The beach is smooth and excellent for bathing ; and 
the surf rises, rolls forwards, and breaks upon the shora 
Heavy rocks are scattered along the strand; and a large 
mass of picturesque crags form the foundation to a light- 
house which shows the way into the mouth of the Adour. 
Further along towards Spain are massive oliffia^ with small 
caves excavated by the sea; there the sea rushes wildly. 
How grand must be the scene when the wind is strong, and 
the waves roar and lash themselves with fury I Several 
bathing machines were there, although not in use, the season 
not havmg yet commenced. 

While returning to Bayonne in an omnibus, I was enter- 
tained with the company of a French curate, a hi, joUj 
man, dressed in the usual black gown, sash, and cocked hat. 
He crossed one leg upon the other, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of displaying its full yet neat outline, and the black 
silk stocking in which it was encased* Though we conversed 
on divers topics, it is to be feared that we did not part the 
best f/iends in the world ^ for, having discovered he was 
conversing with a Protestant, did all in his power to make a 
Roman Catholic of me, and, as might be anticipated, failed. 
And we entered town through the Port d^Espagne — ^the 
^ door " through which Napoleon sent se many armies into 
tiie Peninsula. 
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The route from Bayonne to St. Jean Pied de Pont was 
enchanting, compared to the rest of France I had traversed. 
But it must be recollected, though the Pyrenees extend into 
France, they are still Spanish in character; and one can 
hardly call the scenery French, so different is it from any- 
thing of that nature in the country, save in the provinces 
bordering Savoy. From Bayonne, all the way to the Medi- 
terranean, you pass through the most delightful regions; 
hills and woods, and streams and farms, tend to make a vast, 
delicious landscape. The length of the Pyrenees, from the 
Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay, is about two hundred 
and seventy miles. The highest part of the range is near 
the centre ; and then it slopes both ways : the most lofty 
summits are in Spain — ^that land of romance and mountains. 
Those who have seen them only in France, have but a faint 
conception of the scenic grandeur on the other side. The 
pride of these mountains are the vast forests of fir, and oak 
and beech clothing their sides; and as we progress in our 
narrative, it will be seen that the box thrives. In a higher 
latitude they would be left naked, or have their growth of 
lichens ; but here they are warmly clad even to the top, and 
are much inferior in majestic beauty to the Alps, since they 
have no glaciers, and but little snow upon their heads. To 
make up for the loss, a superb green carpet covers their 
vales, and a sea of verdure spreads up their sides. It is 
seldom hot among the Pyrenees ; for there are continually 
gentle gales, delightful to the pedestrian. 

Leaving Bayonne, I followed a twisting road, which con- 
tinually disclosed new beauties, though rather fatiguing to 
travel, since there was much up-hill work. The country was 
lovely ; and the yet distant Pyrenees appeared indigo in hue, 
portions, however, being of a light blue, capped with clouds. 
The season was almost too early to visit them, as the sun 
had not yet entirely dissolved the mists of spring. I re- 
gretted being so early, although it was in the month of June, 
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and was deterred from making excnrsionB, bj the great 
quantity of snow still remaining ; the fogs, also, enveloped 
the higher peaks nearly all the time I was in their yieinity. 

Near the towns will generally be seen the peasant 
women, either entering or departing. Those near Bayonne 
were barefoot, but their heads were ooyered with the pictur- 
esque kerchiefs of the Basquaise. On top of all they carried 
their burdens. Numerous red-tiled houses thrust themselves 
between the treesj attracting the eye in every direction. 

While on the summit of a hill, I looked back and saw 
the Bay of Biscay gleaming in the distance, with the white 
lighthouse and the cathedral of Bayonne. By this time the 
clouds had entirely disappeared, leaving the skj of a beauti- 
ful blue, and permitting me to observe the Pyrenees, which 
were then of a dark green. On nearer approach, their forms 
swelled in beauty, becoming more and more distinct and 
attractive. Cambeau — a watering place— appeared at their 
very base ; and having descended the steep hill, I at last en- 
tered among them. The scenery then beheld amply repaid 
me for all the weariness and disappointments experienced 
since leaving* home. 

Beautiful hills and dales were on my right hand and on 
my left. 

There was a large hay-field full of laborers ; but instead 
of using forks to spread the dying grass, they grasped it in 
their arms, and then swung themselves from side to* side, 
scattering it as they walked. It was a novel sight to see the 
men and women thus engaged. 

Continually were the mountains coming into view ; and 
the valleys running among them were delicious. 

In time St. Jean was reached. It is situated among the 
Pyrenees ; and fortifications are erected on a little hill over 
the town. It is small in size, but on every side the scenery 
is delightful. Near its centre is an old bridge spanning a 
limpid stream. The bridge is near the horloge, and from it 
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can be obtained a good view. There is the mer with an- 
cient buildings on both sides, and washerwomen kneeling by 
its edge ; while beyond are the mountains, with rolls of mist 
near their summits. 

In the evening, some boys were playbg ball near the 
tree of liberty — a poplar ornamented with two flags, and pro- 
tected by a soldier. Large wooden scoops were fitted to 
their hands, and the game was simply striking the ball from 
one to another. It resembled our " battledore and shuttle- 
cock." With that exception, there was no life nor animation 
in St. Jean Pied d'e Port The reason why it is so called is 
this : the Pyrenees can be compared to a vast wall forming 
the boundary of Spain and France. It is notched by^ nature 
in many places with passages, only two of which are passable 
for yehicles, but half an hundred more are known to the 
mountaineers : they are called ports or doors, for in many 
cases they much resemble them. Now, St Jean is near one 
of these doors. 
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MAULEON TO BEDOUS IN THE VAL D'ASPE. 
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dous. 



To proceed to Mauleon, it was necessary to retrace mj 
steps for a distaDce of at least five miles — all the way to a 
castle with ornamented grounds, that had the day preyions 
attracted my attention ; these five miles, or nearly two 
hours' march, were considered lost. While thus harrying 
on, and paying hardly any notice to the scenery whieh had 
before been fully enjoyed, my ears were saluted with most 
agreeable sounds. A hundred bells were chiming, and a 
drove of cows and oxen that carried them soon after ap- 
peared in a turn of the road. I stopped and listened to the 
delightful harmony till it had died in the distance. But do 
not let the reader imagine they were of the kind susp%nded 
around the neck of our cattle: they were both large and 
small, and sounded both clear and loud. And it almost ap- 
peared as if the quadrupeds had an ear for music ; for while 
the big bells were slowly rung, you heard the small ones 
sounding a merry peal. At a distance they were like unto 
the performance of Swiss bell-ringers. 

Soon afterwards I was joined by a youth. He appeared 
to be neither French nor Spanish. An old woman of an au- 
berge said that he was a Boheme ; and she almost looked 
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upon him with fear, and thought I did wrong to travel in his 
company. What was there in the gipsey youth to cause her 
to speak thus ? He was well formed ; had a swarthy face it 
is true ; but possessed a pair of beautiful black eyes. He 
was lively upon the road, though knowing but a word or 
two of Spanish, and nothing of French. He spoke Basque, 
and sang many songs in that remarkable language. After 
awhile our roads separated : he darted up a mountain path, 
and I proceeded on the road to Mauleon. As the Boheme 
became lost among the trees his shrill song became fainter, 
and was at last lost. I felt lonely when he departed, 
although he had been with me but for so short a time. It 
would have been amusing to hear us try to converse in Span- 
ish, of which we knew not a dozen words perfectly ; but his 
wild music was charming to the ear, and when it had expired 
among the hills, the silence was oppressive. 

While resting at the village of Saint Just, a couple of 
gend^armes staggered into the room, and falling into chairs, 
ordered wine and something to eat. They had been from 
early morning trying to catch an escaped prisoner, and were 
exhausted in tramping the mountains. When they learned 
my route, I was congratulated upon the fine walk before me, 
and the glorious hill to be ascended ; but they assured me 
that from the summit it was a swift descent all the way to 
Mauleon. 

The grape-vines hereabouts are quite picturesque ; .they 
overspread the hedges, and overrun the trees; and when, 
having reached the top, no further support was found, down 
they fell gracefully, waving towards the ground. That was 
something like a vineyard ; but though pleasing to the eye, 
did not exhibit much care on the part of the proprietor, as 
the plants will not produce by any means as much when thus 
left to run wild, as if they had been properly pruned and 
staked. 

The gend'armes were right regarding the hill. It was 
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very long, and too steep to be agreeable. It traversed a 
well-wooded and pretty country. When the top nas almost 
reached, I was gratified in beholding an extensive prospect, 
and was remunerated for my tiresome march. This seems 
to be generally the case. Fatigue yourself by ascending a 
mountain, and a ravishing picture is to be seen from the 
top ; tire yourself with a long day's journey, and a pleasing 
view or amusing incident, makes you forget your weariness. 
This was the view beheld from the mountain- top : two green 
mountains sloped gradually to the plain ; between them an 
undulating country extended lo an immense distance, or* 
namented with faint blue hills and large tracts of wood* 
land, while on either side one or two hills stretched to the 
horizon. 

I commenced the descent, and soon enjoyed a sight of 
singular beauty ; so, imslinging my knapsack, threw myself 
upon the soft grass by the road side, the better to enjoy it. 
From my resting-place the ground fell to the vale, extend- 
ing even to the mountains. A few villages showed them- 
selves among the trees, surrounded by high hills. Away in 
advance rose many peaks : they wero like pyramids and cones 
shooting from the plain ; and whilst those at hand were green 
and distinct, those in the distance with the rolling mountains, 
were partially hidden by thin bluish mist. 

While lying upon the ground, resting upon my elbow, 
and feasting my eyes with the curious scenery, I heard some 
one loudly talking in Spanish, and, raising my head, saw two 
Spaniards pass — one on horse-back, the other on foot. The 
pedestrian was decked in his holiday suit. He wore a hat 
with a high-pointed crown, cocked on one side of his head, a 
short jacket of brown-color, blue knee-breeches, ornamented at 
the knees, and a wide bright scarlet sash. Over his shoulder 
he carried a bundle at the end of a stick. The two seemed 
to be in high dispute, and proceeding quickly down the hill, 
joined a couple of women. 
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I stopped in a little village to cool myself with a moath- 
ful of wine. The hostess of the neat little inn and her ^1 
were busily engaged in drawing from the oyen smidry large 
stone pots. They contained something, but what, could not 
be seen, as their mouths were carefuJly covered with brown 
leaves. I asked her what was in them, having much trouble 
in making myself understood; but at last comprehending 
my question, she went to a closet and cut for me a slice of 
corn-bread, and then observed in broken patois that the pots 
contained the same article. 

The women could not speak French, and that places me 
in mind of the greatest trouble experienced during my pe- 
destrian journey. I could not speak the language of the 
people, and the people could not understand me. You will 
often read in novels how young foreigners, encountering 
country girls, talk with them, Ml in love, &;c. Now all that 
is very improbable. That they should become enraptured 
wil^ ugly sun-burnt maidens, is hardly possible — ^for, from a 
very early age the girls begin to break ; and that they should 
hold such conversations with young peasant- women or men is 
also hardly possible, since they do not talk French, but a 
patois : he who can speak French is looked upon as quite ac- 
complished. When in the province of Brittany, I found the 
natives spoke Breton ; in Auvergne is another dialect ; 
about Bayonne they speak Basque — ^a language that has no 
relation with any in Europe ; and along the whole range of 
the Pyrenees is a patois, formed of Spanish and French 
words, but not understood either by the French or Spanish. 
French is spoken in all the hotels and principal towns ; but 
in most of the villages you might as well speak Greek, for it 
would be quite as well understood by the peasantry. 

On the way to Mauleon were seen many lizards — ^large 
and green, and at times shining as if with gold, playing in 
great numbers about the hedges. The small brown lizard is 
as common in France as snakes are in Yirginia; and snails, 
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with or without shells, are not rare. Enormous ones live 
amid the mountains, shining as thej drag along their slimj 
bodies. 

Mauleon is a small unimportant place, with a fort upou 
a neighboring hill. On leaving it, you proceed along a nar- 
row straight rodd, with beautiful poplars and hay fields on 
one side, and the river heavily fringed with bushes coursing 
among them. The vale is narrow and interesting. Then 
the road turns to the left, entering another narrow valley 
with several snow-capped mountain peaks ; but when the sun 
rose above the hills, the snow changed from a white to a 
rosy hue, adding another charm to the lovely picture. 

From the Basque town of Tarditz, I walked beside the 
gave to St. Mathory. 

From St. Mathory I went to Olerou. 

This is a large manufacturing town, situated upon the 
gave d'Oleron, which is formed by the junction of the gaves 
d'Ossua and d'Aspe. Oleron is united to its suburb St. 
Marie by a stone bridge thrown across the stream. The ar- 
ticles it manufactures are the chequered kerchiefs, worn in 
France by the Basquaise, but largely exported into Spain, 
and the berret, the favorite head-dress of the Pyreneans. 

Many of the peasantry from Spain were in Oleron. They 
were a dirty set : all wore the rope sandals, red sash, and 
knee-breeches. Most of them discarded the slouched hat, 
and wore a handkerchief tied around their temples ; but the 
top of the head being bare, permitted the hair to spring up 
in wiry profusion. They were lazy in action, but continually 
made and smoked cigarettes. I asked what it was that had 
brought them there, and a youth observed that, for his part, 
he believed they were connected with smugglers. 

The prettiest scenery in the Pyrenees is to be found 
in the Val d'Aspe. The road after leaving Oleron, ran 
direct for the mountains, which wildly met together, having 
many thunder-clouds as a canopy, and they continued to rest 

7 
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there during the whole time I was in the valley. The 
gave was very furious as it passed on its way : it was curious 
to see so small a stream make so much disturbance. Two 
villages stood within pistol-shot of each other, the houses 
being formed of small round stones, with heavy slate roo&. 
The hills and mountain-sides were overspread with box, 
small in size, but very dense in foliage, being a peculiar fea- 
ture of the Pyrenees. Soon afterwards the portals of the 
valley were reached. Heavy mountains rushed towards each 
other ; between them others were seen in the distance, and 
threatening clouds darkened the heavens. The gave flowed 
in front, and a village was on the left. On passing between 
these mountains, you enter the Val d'Aspe. 

Crossing the stream I entered the narrow valley. On 
both sides were the sublime mountains ; the character of the 
scenery being wild, though not rugged. High upon the 
mountain-sides were white moving spots, which were flocks 
of feeding sheep. Some of the heights were rather more 
level ; and the hedges growing there formed large squares, 
inside of which were also distinguished many groups of white 
specks. And between the immense mountains frowning 
upon the traveller, the road ascended and descended, and at 
last brought me to the black town of Bedous, which rested 
in the midst of the vale, at that place swelled into the re- 
semblance of a basin. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

BEDOUS TO LES EAUX CHAUDES. 

LeBTQ for Eaootr-Tbe Cbapel<-<;urious Crosses and Craeiflxe*— Eioot— llie tnlB 
of Travellers— Milk— BoUle— A lively Party— Lanins— Route to the Hatha— 
My tall Oompanlon — A Sensation — Life in Les Eaux Cbaudes. 

It being my purpose to cross the mountain to Bielle in 
the Yal d' Ossua, it was found necessary to return to Escot, 
where was a path leading to that place. There was one also 
from BedouSj yet I was deterred from taking it, since my 
landlady observed that owing to the snow which still re- 
mained it was difficult to be traversed without a guide. I 
took the wagon or bmnibus, as it is called, to Escot, wishing 
to gain time, and, as it left at an early hour, had the pleasure 
of seeing the sun gild the mountain-tops. 

There was a chapel beside the road, open in front, though 
protected with an iron railing, and on looking therein you 
beheld an altar, beautified with candles, pictures, and one 
or two crucifixes. I asked the driver why it was erected 
there. 

" It is to accomodate the people,'* he replied. ^^ At a 
certain season of the year they arrive in great numbers, and 
perform their devotions ; — see ! there are some persons now 
coming for that purpose." 

And there were apprqaching us men, women, and chil- 
dren, with a little boy aad girl seated on a donkey. They 
were neatly dressed, and the driver observed that no doubt 
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thej were about returning thanks for the recovery from sick- 
ness of some one of their family. 

Crucifixes were erected by the roadside, representing the 
implements used at the Crucifixion, — ^nails, hammers, and 
pincers, together with a gigantic heart. At some place, but 
I forget where at the present moment, there was a cross 
laden with every article used on that occasion : there were 
the rod and the sponge that contained the hyssop, with many 
other things, having over all the representation of the cock 
that crowed when Peter denied his Master. 

Arriving at Escot, I left by a narrow road for the moun- 
tain journey. The path was winding, and filled with large 
stones. The gave tumbled in romanticness on the right, 
with trees leaning over it ; and remarkable was the noise it 
made while impetuously flowing. 

Plodding onwards, I overtook some men carrying knap- 
sacks, and soon afterwards joined a train of travellers bound 
for Les Eaux Chaudes. There were ten in all. Two men 
were on horseback, the animals being led by the same num- 
ber of women. One of the riders was over seventy years of 
age, but though so old appeared quite animated. Owing to 
an attack of rheumatism he was about to try the waters, 
thinking they would be beneficial. A tall man, with a large 
bundle and staff, and myself went on ahead, and shortly com- 
menced ascending the mountain. Having reached a certain 
distance we rested until the others arrived. We reposed be- 
side a pile of rocks ; bushes were among them, with many 
pretty flowers. Up came the straggling caravan. First of 
all were a couple of men in brown dresses, with axes resting 
on their shoulders ; then came the ancient horseman with his 
daughter-in-law before him, her head kerchief clad, her hair 
falling in a queue behind, and her gown short enough to show 
a pair of neat ankles and sabots, — ^but bold in countenance, 
with flashing dark eyes, and a sun-burnt face. After her 
were more men, one leading a horse laden with knapsacks 
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and bundles ; then came the other woman with her charge ; 
and men ' brought up the rear, — ^most of them wearing the 
blue bcrret and the red sash. 

We reached a place where from an opposite green hill 
was seen the source of the gave, in the form of a thin silyer 
thread of water. At times it spread into quite a skein, and 
then changed into a cord. One of our company raised his 
voice, and shouted towards some houses in the vale beneath, 
near which many cows were feeding. After an instant a 
reply was heard, and then he cried unto the voice in patois. 
Soon afterwards a youth was seen journeying towards us, 
carrying on his head a large wooden pail containing fresh 
milk, of which all of us drank ; the boy was thanked, wished 
us bon voyage, and descended the hill, while we proceeded on 
our way. 

There was a general rest at the summit of the mountain, 
a snow peak being at a short distance. One of the men pro- 
duced a Spanish leather bottle, and we took a mouthful of 
wine. The manner of drinking was odd. The wine escapes 
from the inverted bottle in a small thread-like stream, which 
is permitted to play into the drinker's mouth — ^he swallow- 
ing the while — till enough is obtained ; but the mouth-piece 
is never inserted between the lips. 

Descending, we crossed an extensive plain that no doubt 
formerly was the bed of a lake, and in which many head of 
cattle were grazing. At last, after a tiresome journey, we 
saw immediately beneath us the town of Bielle, the descent 
thereto being stony and almost perpendicular. 

We stayed some time at this place, for we had dinner 
and rested the horses ; and then having like honest voyagers 
paid our reckoning, set forth on the road to Les Eauz 
Chaudes. There was one woman less in our company, as 
she had left just before entering Bielle; but the oldest 
of the two horsemen yet remained, and was conducted by 
the young woman with the short-skirted gown. 
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At nearly every cabaret upon the road the whole party 
stopped and drank. Though the wine was almost powerless, 
yet the company, with two exceptions, had taken enough to 
make them extremely lively. One of the nien conceived a 
strong fancy for the young woman, and before ten minutes 
had elapsed had passed his arm around her waist; the 
others were in the best of humors, and the viellard on horse- 
back actually burst forth with a lively song, which seemed 
to please him not a little. The man with the bundle and 
staff and myself went on in advance. He was a tall, lean, 
odd character, never laughing, yet making most comical 
remarks, which threw all, save the woman, in almost unextin- 
guishable laughter : now, to that young woman French was 
an unknown tongue. 

We reached Laruns, and then waited with a chopine, for 
the rest of the company to arrive. ' 

Laruns is encircled by high peaks and ridges; and among 
them, though far distant, can be seen the Pic de G-ers. 

The party had another grand drinking match. I ad- 
mired the discretion of the young woman, who though 
strongly advised to taste the ruby wine, yet during the whole 
journey had abstained from so doing. This was the last 
time we stopped before reaching our place of destination. 

When Laruns is left behind, you imagine the end of 
the valley is seen, for the mountains called Hourat com- 
pletely block it up ; but on nearer approach two roads are 
perceived, — one to Les Eaux Bonnes, the other to Les 
Eaux Chaudes. We ascended the very steep route, and 
then passed through a port, which has been driven by the 
aid of gunpowder and the augur through the shoulder of the 
mountain ; and, while abruptly descending, perceived a new 
road far below, with the gave boiling by its side. 

On went our party. The wine had a wonderful effect 
upon them ; it was the merriest party I had seen for a long 
while. My companion. with the staff was lively in the ex- 
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treme, — ^though with, the most sanctified face imaginable ; he 
cut capers ; made the mountains ring with his powerful voice 
T^hile singing wild songf> ; bowed to every passer, and wished 
to shake hands with every woman. The rest of the party 
-were boisterous, and we made quite a sensation on entering 
the village. Here was also much life; for in one of the 
streets were many persons amusing themselves and a host of 
spectators with lively dancing. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

PIO DU MIDI d'OSSUA. 

Val d'Oasna— Bridge of Hell— The Gave— Fairy ribbSns— Box andflowen— Yiewof 
the Pic— Gabas— The douane— The Pic du Midi d'Oasua— The guides— L6s Eanx 
Bonnes. 

Les Eaux Chaudes is neither celebrated for the wonder- 
ful quality of its waters nor for its beauty. Its situation, 
however, is interesting. The valley is rather narrow ; and 
in the most contracted part, with precipices frowning on 
every side, are the dozen houses forming the place — ^all being 
thronged with visitors. 

I started early in the morning, to have a view of the Pic 
du Midi — the largest mountain in this part of the Pyrenees. 
The scenery above Eaux Chaudes is far more grand than it 
is below, and the mountains are more bold; but the Val 
d'Ossua does not equal the Val d'Aspe in beauty, though 
much longer and wider. 

Shortly after leaving the baths, the gave is crossed by 
the pont d'enfer — the bridge of Hell. Now, if the water was 
in color black, you might with propriety, call it a second 
Styx; for, though differing widely in character from the 
death river, which was a broad sluggish stream, yet, from its 
appearance, it might lead also to that rather warm place. 
What a boisterous little stream is that Gave de Gabas! 
Boisterous ? It was actually furious — ^nothing but one mass 
of foam — a series of cataracts. Loud in its progress was 
its cry of torment ; swifter than the cataracts of Niagara its 
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flight ; straight its oonrae. The trees looked down in won- 
der ; and the cascades from the mountain sides joined it with 
pleasure. Furious little stream, jotir onward course some- 
what resembles the life of man ; jou are turbulent, noisy, 
doing all the mischief you can, and have no peace within 
yourself. 

The waterfalls that descended the sides of the enclosing 
elevations were exceedingly pretty. They were like white 
ribbons, which the fairies of the wood had rolled over the 
brinks of the mountains, and then waved gently, to attract 
travellers^ notice. The box was luxuriant in growth, robing 
the mountains from head to foot with bright green foliage, 
and imparting richness to the landscape. 

Then we came to the region of fir trees, whose black and 
nSelancholy branches contrasted well with the host of lighter- 
colored trees clothing the base of the hills. Flowers of bril- 
liant hues were also in abundance. 

Suddenly — a turn in the road; and the Pic du Midi 
d^Ossua was before me, piercing the clouds with its forked 
summit ! 

Let me describe the view. 

The road turned to the right around a projecting crag 
decked with grass and several bushes ; a low wall was on the 
left, beyond which yawned a precipice; a couple of moun- 
tains rolled together ; on the left, two peaks of fantastic out- 
line essayed to rise above the Pic du Midi, but failed ; a 
twisted tree with bunches of leaves on its top and on one 
side, was also on the left, while before you soared the giant 
mountain, the upper part only being visible — ^a rounded peak 
with a smaller one near its summit much resembling the 
horn of the rhinoceros. Blue was the sky, and a flock of 
birds winged their way to the south. 

Grabas, a poor hamlet — if my memory serves me right 
there were two or three houses — was reached ; and then it is 
a good long walk from that place to the Plateau de Bioux 
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. Artiques, where you have an excellent view of the entire 
projection of earth, rocks, trees, and grass. 

" Papiers, Monsieur !" cried a gend'arme as I was pass- 
ing the French douaire. 

While producing my paper, "Where are you going?" 
said the douanier ; " to Spain ?" 

u No— to see the Pic." 

"Don't want to see your passport, then. Take the first 
path to your right." 

And up and up the steep mule path went I — crossing a 
torrent — traversing a patch or two of snow — over a hill — 
and then down to the plateau. What a magnificent sight 
was then before me ! A sloping bank, with large stones, and 
a few tall reeds form the foreground : then level ground — 
then fir-trees at the mountain base — and then up reared the 
gigantic mount with its dozen fantastic peaks, in places 
whitened with snow. The Pic could not be handsomer 
colored : Nature showed her art, and Heaven took pleasure 
in displaying it, for the sun cast the whole in deep light and 
shade. But then several clouds kept rising and rising ; and 
at last, sailing even to the mountain, the peak was seen pro- 
truding above the mist-island. 

I descended into the valley, where was a man who proved 
to be a guide ; but in answer to my inquiry, replied that it 
was far too early in the season to attempt an ascent, there 
being too much snow. This was a great disappointment; 
but as he insisted the attempt would prove futile, I thought 
no more about it, and changed the topic of conversation to 
bears. There were many about the mountains, but fortu- 
nately they were rarely seen. He said he had killed one the 
last year, and was five minutes in telling me the history of 
the hunt; seeming much pleased when his request was 
granted, that on next visiting the place, he should be my 
guide to the summit of the peak. The fog was quickly being 
blown up the valley, so I returned to the Hot Waters. 
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That afternoon I left the baths and went to the Eanx 
Bonnes. In retracing my way from the Val d'Ossua, the 
new road was taken, which was somewhat shorter than the 
other. It is a great undertaking, and the scenery is wild. 
The gave is lashed into fury far below ; and in one place 
near a stone bridge, the view is particularly interesting. 
Leaving the narrow rocky gorge, Laruns was again seen, and 
then I passed to the right, up the steep road to the Good 
Waters, which is far larger than Les Eaux Chaudes, though 
by no means so picturesque. The village is built in a nich 
of the mountains, but is not remarkable. It possesses a 
small promenade called the English Garden, ornamented 
with ugly trees, ^nd surrounded by a walk. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

LES EAUX BONNES TO BRUGES. 

For the Col de Tortes— Sun-rise among the mountains— View fh>m the Col de Tones 
— A diaappointment—CapuIets and Capas — View in Bruges. 

At four o'clock in tbe morning I left on horse-back for 
Argefez, by way of the Col de Tortes. My guide was one 
of our company across the mountain the day previous. My 
knapsack was fastened behind on the horse, and in front was 
suspended a leathern bottle, and other articles that might 
prove necessary during our fatiguing journey. 

It was early morning. The sun had not yet shown his 
face above the tops of the luxuriantly-clad mountains : by- 
and-bye he rose, and gave every prospect of a fine day. If 
there is anything glorious in nature, it is to see a sun-rise 
among the mountains — to hear the birds sing with joy — and 
see all vegetation wear its fresh delightful aspect. Each peak 
is one by one illuminated with golden light ; and the distant 
summits that were mist-clad, lose their vapory covering, and 
stand revealed in beauty. 

The path was very narrow, and once or twice we crossed 
furious torrents on trembling bridges. Turning in my sad- 
dle, I had an excellent view of the mountains behind us — 
tremendous in size, and lovely in their rocky forest-shaded 
surface. When we had reached a certain height, the Pic 
de Gers and the Col de Tortes rose majestically from 
snowy bases. Beside the latter peak we would have to pass. 
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The ascent was yery tiresome; the fog then hid all from 
view ; and having crossed many patches of slush and mud, 
we reached the snow-fields. 

^' Wait there a moment, while I go to the top," said my 
guide. 

" What for ?" 

'^ To see how it looks, and whether we can pass." 

" Is there any douht of that ?" 

'' Yes ; and I greatly fear it will he impossible to get 
the horses over. You see now how he stands up to his knees 
in snow, and the descent on the other flide is very steep." 

1 and the horse waited, while the guide toiled to the 
summit. 

" Hallo !" cried he, faintly. 

I echoed his cry. 

" Tie the horse, and come h — e — r — e." 

Tie him ? To what ? I looked around. Peaks were 
on the right and left, and suow all around. But then I 
perceived that nearly at my feet were several small sharp 
crags, which probably had been seen by the guide ; so I 
managed to attach the animal to the largest of them — ^he 
would hardly care about wandering in that depth of snow — 
and joined my conductor. 

^^ Look down," said he. 

I looked down. A gorge was before us : on both sides 
were the mountains — in every direction was nothing but 
snow. At the base of the steep descent, and through the 
fog which overspread all, was a light, as if the sun were 
trying to shine. High on the right rose the peak of Tortes. 

" What do you think ?" said he. 

" What do you think ?" I replied. ^ 

^^ Do you imagine a horse could descend this mountain 
in that snow ?" 

I saw it was impossible; so we turned our backs, and 
soon afterwards the horse's tail, to the dismal scene. We 
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returned to Eanx Bonnes, and took the highway for Loubie, 
and then to a place called Bruges. Both were small places, 
and the route to Bruges was by the base of the Pyrenees. 

Before giving the reader an account of a charming pic- 
ture, seen at Bruges, let me mention the two articles worn 
by the female peasantry. The first is the capulet of brilliant 
scarlet, which covers the head, and descends upon the shoulder 
like a monk^s cowl ; the second is their sabots. They are 
large as usual ; but the toes rise in manner like unto the 
shoes of China. You often see the young women and girls 
who do not wear the capulet, carrying under their arm the 
capa, which is white in color, and much like the other head- 
dress : it is worn in case of rain. 

I sat upon a stone beside the river in the village of Bruges. 
The stream was slowly flowing; and in some places quite 
still, with clouds of flies buzzing over its surface. An old 
picturesque bridge spanned the stream, across which passed 
many women and girls on their way to the spring, for it was 
at that hour when they bring home the evening's supply of 
water. The spring was on my right — ^pure in quality, and 
large in size. Around it were the females awaiting their 
turn to dip up the sparkling element. They had wooden 
tubs, secured with wide tin hoops, and also tin pails, shining 
like polished silver ; and with every pail and tub was a tin 
dipper, with a long hollow handle, from the end of which 
the thirsty usually drink. Their costume was pretty : on 
their heads were brilliantly-colored kerchiefs ; their feet were 
bare, and their bright dresses were rather shorter than is cus- 
tomary with our countrywomen. The noise made while they 
laughed and talked was really astonishing. 

There was jyi ancient church on the left, surrounded by 
large old trees with their gnarled roots rising grotesquely 
above the ground. An old man and a young boy in one part 
were placing nets in the water ; and in another place all the 
fishes were frightened by a horse which stood up to his knees 
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in tbe river while drinklDg, having upon his back a bare- 
headed boy, sitting sideways. In the back-ground were the 
blue and green Pyrenees ; the evening was calm and beau- 
tiful, and the sun was shedding slanting rays. Having fully 
admired the scene, I tossed my cigarette among the flies, 
and walked homewards. 
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BAREGES. 

Two Gend'armes— How they are puzzled— Quest'ons and Mystery — En Cacolet— Nay 
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When I left Bruges the road was straight, and the 
country was level — to the base of the mountains. In the 
distance I saw a couple of men with hats a la Napoleon, 
coming up the road. Gend'armes, no doubt. I felt for my 
passport — all right. 

They were in strong relief against the clear morning sky. 
On nearer approach they were found to be of about the same 
height, and dressed in precisely the same manner. Both 
cultivated a row of bristles upon the upper lip, and a tuft on 
the lower. They came to me, and stopped my progress. 

GeruVarme. " Monsieur is a stranger." 

Myself. " You are right ; I am." 

Gend?arme. " Monsieur has papers." 

Myself. "Yes." 

GerKTarme. " Let me see them." 

GeruVarme tlve second. " Ah ! not French" — ^having open- 
ed the papers. 

Gend^arrtic. " What is that ? U-nee-ted Star-tes off Ah- 
meri-kah ! what is the meaning of that ?" 

Myself " That means Les Etats Unis d'Amerique." 

Gevd'arme. " Oui ?" 
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Mysdf. « Oui." 

Gendarme. " Where did you come firom ?" 

Mysdf. "Bruges," 

GencTarme. " Where are yon going ?" 

Myself. " To Lourdes, and as far beyond as possible." 

Gend^arme. " What are you going to do there ?" 

Mysdf. "Nothing." 

Gmd^arme. " What did you do at Bruges ?" 

Mysdf. " I slept there." 

Gend^arme. " What did you go there for at all ?" 

Mysdf " It was on my route here." 

GeruTarme. " Where was it you said you were going ?" 

Mysdf. " To Lourdes, to Argelez, and the whole length 
of the Pyrenees." 

Gend^arme. " Why do you travel on foot ?" 

Mysdf. " So as to see the country." 

The gend'armes looked at each other ; it was evident 
they were puzzled. 

GencTarme. " Where are you from ?" 

Mysdf " America." 

GtruTarnie. " What is your age?" 

He looked on the passport to see if I answered cor- 
rectly ! 

I answered the question. 

GeruTarTne. " What is your profession ?" 

Myself. "Rentier." 

Gend'arme. " Rentier !" 

Mysd^f. "Yes." 

GeTuTarme. " And you travel on foot !" 

Myself. "Is it not the best way to become acquainted 
with the people, and see the country ?" 

Gendarme. " C'est vrai — tout en regie," delivering me 
the passport — " you are the first rentier that I ever saw trav- 
elling on foot — ^bon jour." 

The Pyrenees ranged themselves in line, having among 
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them snow-capped peaks, — ^Like officers in a regiment of sol- 
diers. 

When at Bajonne, I took a trip to Biaritx, mostly for 
the purpose of seeing the people ride en cacolet, as the guide 
book gave me to understand was the mode of travel ; but I 
saw none, and was told that the custom had gone out of use 
several years previous. Now, while marching along towards 
L^Estelle, I saw a girl riding en cacolet, though one or two 
well-filled sacks were placed where her companion ought to 
sit. A donkey, with a string of bells around his neck, was 
walking slowly towards me. On his back had been placed a 
sort of saddle or frame curving outwards on either side to 
such a distance that a person could sit thereon. On one of 
these seats were the grain-bags, and on the other sat the 
girl, holding the reins. Thus curiously perched, I expected 
at every instant to see her sabots fall from her feet And 
she ^^ see-sawed" to the music of the bells, giving me, as she 
passed, a glimpse of a swarthy though interesting face. 

I thought L^Estelle must be at a great distance, and 
therefore inquired where it was of an old man. 

" How far is it to L'Estelle ?" said I. 

" Are you going to L'Estelle ?" 

" Yes." 

" Pardon ; but L'Estelle is behind you I" 

" What town is that ?" pointing to one in advance. 

" Nay." 

Back went I with the countryman, and having shown me 
the right road, I took him in an auberge and ordered two 
cruchons. Now a cruchon is called a tasse a little further on 
in my route ; everywhere else it was called a ohopine. But 
when I treated my informer, La Bourgeoise did not know 
what we meant either by tasse or chopine ; but, understand- 
ing we wished for wine, brought us some in a pinta*! 

Passing through L^Estelle, and just before crossing an 
ivied bridge, you see the pilgrimage church of Betharam, an 
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Qglj building with some pictures on its walls. Then yoa 
pass through the little village of St. Pe, where rows and rows 
of roof-slate were beside the road. 

The day was hot ; no clouds were aloft ; and, being at a 
distance from the mountains, the route was uninteresting. 
The castle of Lourdes was then beheld, and save that struc- 
ture which is on a rock in the midst of the town, there is 
nothing to be seen worthy of note. The town itself is dirty : 
women and children ditto. The next day it was my purpose 
to proceed to Bareges. As the country was beautiful, fine 
weather was much desired ; and that night a heavy shower, 
accompanied by lightning, cleared the sky, and purified the 
air ; so the' following day was quite agreeable. 

Lourdes is at the threshold of the mountains ; and a short 
walk brings you to their very heart. And they were superb. 
The surromiding hills are rather rough ; but the road will 
conduct you to what is called the Paradise of Argelez. The 
Valley of Lavedan, after passing the village of Yidalos and 
its old ruined tower, expands into a very beautiful basin. 
The mountains fell back, and were cultivated, darkened by 
trees, and dotted with houses, to their very tops. The road 
was bordered with rows of divers kind of trees, and altogether 
it was a charming place, though not quite a paradise. There 
are, however, different kinds of paradises; they have one in 
French theatres, where you can just catch a glimpse of the 
heads of the players on the stage ! 

Pierrefitte is at the base of a lofty mount ; and to the left 
you go when proceeding to . Bareges. The route thence is 
good. It is a gorge through the mountain ; and the wind- 
ing road crosses the brown hued gave many times. The 
mountains are completely covered with trees ; and the river 
at times, while working its way through the rocks below, is 
beautiful to look upon. Leaving Luz, which is reached on 
leaving the gorge, you ascend one of the most desolate val- 
leys existing in the whole range of the Pyrenees — nothing 
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bat brown hills : the only interesting object is the angry 
riyer. 

Bareges was found at last, though the cold mist was very 
thick. A more dreary place than Bareges could scarce be 
conceived. The buildings near the water are built very solid, 
and based on stone buttresses. The torrent is tremendous 
in spring ; and if these precautions were not used, Bareges 
would be swept from the face of the earth. These comprise 
the chief houses, the res} being but mere wooden shanties. 

Tried the water — oily in taste ; in smell decidedly like a 
rotten egg. My companion, a little Spaniard, drank two 
tumblers' full with great gust ! 

What a population has Bareges ! — ^hardly any but inra- 
lids with ghastly faces ; invalids wrapped in many garments, 
carried about in chaises a porter, (chairs on poles carried 
by men) — dragging themselves along on crutches. I pitied 
the poor people, and was on that account disgusted with the 
place, which is neither more nor less than a hospital. There 
were some soldiers there ; about thirty being on duty. 

And the mist turned into rain. The streets became 
cleared, save by a few bundles of clothes, carried about on 
chairs, with umbrellas above them ; and in those heaps were 
sick people being taken to the bath. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 



ARREAU. — ^VALLEY OF THE KESTB DE LOURON. 



View flrom the Paaa of the Tourmaletr-The Fog-ooean— Gripp— Deaerted yillage— The 
clearing of the fog^Arreau— Valley of the Neate de Louron— View from hillalde 
— The hamlet on the hilL 



The next morning I crossed the Tourmalet, which is a 
low ridge of land — an isthmus uniting the Pic du Midi with 
the main body of the Pyrenees. The road leading thereto 
is very steep, zig-zaggy, and far from agreeable. You walk 
over the shale, and wind around the edges of the mountain. 
When near the summit I looked back. There were the 
mountains ; and between them was a lake of gently moving 
white clouds, precisely like a sea of snow. Giant peaks they 
were that surrounded this cloudy mass. The summits were 
sharp and rocky ; but their snow-clad sides curved beautifully 
from peak to peak. 

When the mountain top was reached, an ocean of clouds 
was seen rolling to the horizon. The effect was novel. The 
surface of the fog was smooth, but slightly ruffled in some 
places. It expanded like the desert of Zahara, even to an 
immense distance. On the right and left were several craggy 
peaks protruding above the sea, and against them the fog 
had been swept in precisely the same manner that surf is 
driven upon the sea shore, the only difference being that it 
was stationary when dashed in air by the violence of the 
oononssion. 
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Descending the mountain through snow and streams and 
amazingly deep mud, I entered the ocean, and did not again 
see the sun for some time. Gripp lies at the base, amid 
beautiful pasture land. I never saw fields that were more 
brilliant : thej were of all tints of green, from the indigo 
hue even to the yellow. Gripp is not a village, but a hamlet; 
here a house and there a house. No persons were seen; 
the buildings were in the fields, and to all appearance 
tenantless. 

I passed the little cluster of dwellings known as St 
Marie ; and then, in a heavy fog, marched up the naked 
hills. By-and-bye I came upon a village, as it might 
almost be called, built quite near a pine forest. The houses 
were formed of sharp stones, but no mortar was perceptible : 
they appeared merely to be laid upon each other, and were 
very small in size. Some of the buildings had thatched 
roofe, and others were slate-covered; but all were sur- 
rounded by low stone walls. Moreover, the doors and 
windows were closed, and not a being was visible : the place 
appeared abandoned. There must, however, have been some 
one there ; for, while turning away, on entering the forest, I 
heard the sharp report of a gun : no smoke was seen, neither 
was it known who fired. Where the inhabitants of this plaoe 
were, was difficult to tell; perhaps they were comprised in 
the company that was met an half hour previous on the road, 
of men, women and girls, driving a large flock of goats. 

Descending from the pine forest, much of the genet was 
seen in full bloom. This was very late for it to be in flower ; 
for when in Brittany, in the' commencement of May, it 
appeared to be going to seed ; and it was then the latter 
part of June. 

I turned aside to see a fountain, and try the quality of 
its waters. Having finished tasting, I found the mist rolling 
swiMy away ; and already the entire vale was spread before 
my eyes. On all sides were curiously-rounded, cultivated 
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bills ; while down among them, like a toad in a hole, was a 
little village : far to the left appeared Arreau ; and snow-dad 
peaks were one by one made visible. But the mist quickly 
hid the landscape, leaving me in the middle of a large field ; 
for, when the fog had departed, I descended the hill in a 
direct line for Arreau, the highway being treble the distance 
since it passes away to the left, and then again to the right. 
At last the small town was reached ; but it was found that 
distance did in reality lend enchantment to the view. 

Then I passed into the valley of the Neste de Louron, 
which at the upper end was really beautiful. On reaching 
Avejan, you cross the stream to the opposite bank, and then 
commence ascending a narrow road bordered with trees. 
Having travelled upwards a short distance, I i^ted myself 
on the bank, and enjoyed a view, the equal of which I have 
rarely seen, either in nature or on canvas. 

The valley was really magnificent. Mountains curved 
into it in the most graceful style imaginable, with forests 
running up their sides even to the summit, and hamlets 
nestling amid the green foliage. Some of the mountain tops 
were decked with dark pines ; some left in rocky grandeur. 
In the valley were many villages; and the bells of their 
churches were heard chiming in harmony upon the quiet air, 
for the day was Sunday. The head of the " happy valley " — 
Kasselas's was not so beautiful — ^is closed by an enormous 
mount called the Pic de G6nos. It is a grand mountain — 
blue in color, rich with other tints, gazing upon the valley 
and its castles with dignity ; being well pleased, no doubt, 
that dame Nature had placed it in such a delightful region. 
It was streaked, and snow-capped ; and near the top rested 
a long thin cloud, melting on either side into air. 

That was a very curious place where the afternoon and 
night were passed. I do not know the name of the hamlet, 
but it was perched upon the hill-side ; all the houses were of 
rough mud-colored stones, and there were no streets, bat 
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little alleys running here and there. The day was so excess- 
ively hot that I could proceed no farther, though told I was 
only three hours march from Bagneres de Luchon. 

At this miserable little place I managed to make myself 
at home, though having no company. There were women 
who could speak French it is true, but I would rather have 
been excused from conversing with them, since they were 
dirty ip dress, and afflicted with that disgusting malady the 
goitre. During the afternoon a man dropped in, and we 
passed an half hour together talking about Napoleon. He 
had been in the wars of Spain under that great commander, 
gave anecdotes about him, and also many stories of the 
battlefield. 

In this 4^^tle village was a stone column, about five feet 
in height. In the upper part a square hole was excavated, 
where was placed a small wooden figure, with a rag tied 
around its waist, protected by iron bars. I could not tell 
what it represented ; but when in Savoy many of them were 
seen on a much larger scale, containing beautiful pictures 
and well-executed figures of the Virgin and Child. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

FOIX. 

For the Port de Peyseroudes^Pyrenean Flower»-:The Port— The Valley PArboiiii— 
Bagn^res de Luchon— Firs for the Eve of St John— St Guadeoa— Seytbee— St 
Mathory— The Pyrenees and the Alps— The Ubapel and the Indulgence— fit. 
Uirons— Descent to Foix— The CasUe of Foix, and why it was OBoe surrendered 
—The Polish Family. 

The Valley of the Neste de Lurou appeared charming 
when seen at sunrise, and the bold mountaia that closed it, 
never could appear more beautiful. Eleven distinct villages 
and hamlets were noticed in this delightful vale. 

I ascended towards the Port de Pejseroudes. It is not 
steep, and a good road runs the whole distance. It is rather 
tiresome on the other side in descending, owing to the many 
zig-zags in its course, but the scenery is interesting. 

On the way up was noticed the abundance of wild flowers. 
The Pyrenees cannot boast of the immense variety found on 
the Alps, but in other respects is their equal. Here they 
were finely-colored and many in species ; among them was 
perceived the familiar larkspur, poppy, hearths-ease, ragged- 
sailor, and foxglove. There was one flower possessing an 
aromatic perfume : sometimes owing to their vast numbers, 
absolutely whitening the slopes of the hills, they scented the 
air. They were not tall, and appeared to be of the lily 
genus, with white diamond- shaped leaves. 

The Port de Peyseroudes appeared nowise curious or 
interesting. During the ascent, hills with rounded tops were 
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on every side : they were grassed and sometimes capped with 
pine woods ; and the Port was nothing more than two of them 
sloping together, while the sun shone brightly through the 
opening : it was a gateway of emerald, burnished with gold. 

The Valley I'Arboust then opens, and you descend till 
you reach Les Bagn^res de Luchon. It is a handsome vale, 
covered with pasturage in the upper part, and dotted with 
firs. Villages are passed, and then you enter the well-culti- 
vated mountain gorge, into the bosom of those blue moun- 
tains, which a little while before appeared so charming. 

You enter the baths of Luchon by an avenue of trees, 
and find yourself in quite a large village. The principal 
street is called the allee des Bains, where all the chief h'^^A" 
and lodging-houses are situated. I did not stay there long, 
there being nothing to see, and I am always better pleased 
in beholding the beauties of the country than tkose of the 
town. As there was a diligence^ on the point of starting for 
€t. Mathory, I engaged a seat therein. Soon we departed, 
and I was pleased that the vehicle had been taken, for we 
left the Pyrenees and entered upon a dreary straight road, 
which so continued till we reached St. Guadens. Grape 
vines were in nearly every field, trained from tree to tree ; 
and trees also shaded the road. The Pyrenees were at a 
considerable distance on our right, changing in form and hue 
as we rolled along — ^now and then disclosing a snow-peak. 

We saw many fir trees in the villages treated in a curious 
manner. All the branches had been lopped, and the trunk, 
ascending fifteen or twenty feet, was split asunder, and kept 
open by wedges driven in the crevices. They were thus pre- 
pared to be burned on the eve of St. John, and will then re- 
semble enormous torches. 

At the old gloomy town of St. Guadens we changed 
Coaches. We left it, coursing beside the Pyrenees and the 
Garonne, and then obtained a distant view of the mountains 
before entering St. Mathory. On the road were several 
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workmen returning home with their scythes. These articles 
are extremely large and clumsy. The blades were long, wide 
at the top, crooked considerably, and very thick. They were 
precisely of the kind with which Death is alway represented. 
In nearly all paintings, engravings, or carvings on top of 
clocks, that you see of that leveller, he is depicted bearing 
a heavy but picturesque scythe. At first I thought this in- 
strument was but an imaginary one, but then discovered that 
all the peasantry use them ; and they appear really gro- 
tesque after having seen the handy graceful articles we have 
in America. All the rustic tools are in the same style, and 
their pitchforks especially are not to be compared in the 
same age with those in use with us, being generally formed 
of a piece of wood with a natural crotch ; or perhaps the 
wooden forks are inserted ; but at any rate they are heavy 
and clumsy, with prongs nigh a foot and a half in length : I 
always pitied the women and girls who were using them in 
the fields. 

St. Mathory is on both sides of the Garonne, and the 
houses facing the river are very pieturesciue : they are low, 
square, old, red-roofed; and across the river is thrown an 
excellent stone bridge. 

Before sunrise I left on foot in a straight direction for 
the Pyrenees ; but tliey were left the day previous, perhaps 
never again to be entered. Here I would advise the host of 
tourists who swarm Switzerland, to direct their steps to this 
portion of Franco, and they would find it to their advantage. 
Take away the glaciers and Mont Blanc, and it will be 
found that the Pyrenees have as charming scenery as the 
Alps. But it is true there are no lakes that can be com- 
pared to those in Switzerland. Oh that they had Swiss 
lakes ! The Pyrenees are yet comparatively unvisited ; but 
did the travelling world know of the beauties contained in 
their tranquil vallies, the state of affairs would change. The 
scenery about Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau is sublime ; but 
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that of the Pic du Midi d'Ossua, the Yals d^Aspe, d'Ossoa, 
and other minor Tallies, is more beautiful. 

Descending a hill, there was seen, on a rising ground, an 
ivy-clad castle tower, and an old church. The valley spread- 
ing before me, displayed red villages, and the gleam of a 
river between the trees ; but while yet descending, out of 
nothing clouds came ; and the sky, which was of deep azure 
a moment before, was now cloud-streaked : in ten minutes 
there was every prospect of a heavy rain. Numerous vil- 
lages were traversed : one of the first was called His, and the 
rest also bore odd appellations. 

There was something seen that was really strange, and 
showed the character of the people. By the wayside was a 
chapel dedicated to Saint Maur. Pictures were on its walls ; 
and there was also a sign, the first of the kind yet seen — bnt 
in Sardinia they are numerous — stating that forty days' 
indulgence would be granted to any one, who, in front of the 
chapel, would three times recite an ave, a paternoster, and a 
gloria ; so that if any one did so, all his sins for the next 
forty days to come would be forgiven ! 

When St. Girons was reached^ I left in the diligence for 
Foix. The country I was then entering would be disagreea- 
ble to the pedestrian, owing to the heat, the dust, and the 
absence of good scenery ; so I " diligenced " and " railroad- 
ed " to a town called Gap, situated in the mountainous region 
in the east of France. 

It was an uninteresting ride to Foix; but just before 
entering, and when on the summit of a hill, all the features 
of the vale were seen : the mountains were of different hues, 
and one much resembled a pyramid. Then we descended ; 
then the tower of the castle with u roof like the extinguisher 
of a candle, appeared ; then we descended still lower ; then 
we saw the entire castle ; then we beheld the town ; then we 
admired the rock on which it is built, and the castle, and the 
town— not forgetting the extinguisher. 
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The castle has lofty towers, and, like the one at Lonrdes, 
rises on a rock amid the houses of the town. It is whitish, 
and about it is an air of romance. Now, according to all 
accounts, the surrender of this fort was curious. In 1272 it 
was besieged by Philip the Hardy, who commenced to dig 
under the rock pedestal with the intention of toppling it 
over, which so agitated the brave hearts of the garrison that 
they immediately opened their gates ! 

I was to leave at midnight in a diligence for Carcassonne ; 
for, save the principal towns, this part of France is devoid 
of interest; and it^was better to pass it over during the 
night than endure a dreary prospect, and the heat by day. 
Therefore, to pass the time, I threaded every street and lane 
in town, and hearing music in a cafe, entered, took coffee, 
and listened to the delicious music made by a Polish family. 
They were six in number ; the father, two sons, and three 
daughters. The father played the clarionet ; one of the boys, 
the French horn ; the other, the tenor violin ; the two young- 
est girls tried their hands at the violin ; and the other, the 
best looking of all, passed around the ^^ hat " and played upon 
the flute without making a distorted face. The instrument 
was really well played upon ; the music was excellent ; and 
for a wonder, the performer was very modest. 

They played much and well; the cafe was densely 
crowded; the street was thronged with those who are in 
favor of &ee concerts and no collections, and the girl took up 
much money. Whether the audience gave for the pleasure 
of hearing the music, or of seeing her pale though beautiful 
face, the reader must determine. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CABCASSONNE AND NABBONNE. 

Bound for Carcaaflonne — A plain — Carcassonne— The old city — Gipsies of Spain — Jn 
diligence for Narbonne — The militaire and his wife — The youth that wished to be 
something— Narbonne— People in harness— The south of France — Deserted vll> 
lages and ugly Tillages— Gipsies. 

It was a long dreary road to Carcassonne. During the 
night we of course saw nothing, for it was very dark. In 
the morning we could perceive each other, and then I found 
we were eight in number. The diligence was not of the 
usual kind, but what is called a " concurrence^^ : there were no 
divisions in the body, and it was pretty much like one of our 
Broadway omnibuses on a small scale. Among our party 
was a nun. When daylight permitted her to read, she opened 
a little book, went through her devotions, crossed herself, and 
went to sleep ; the last example being followed by nearly all 
the rest : and so they continued for some hours. 

We continued for some time to ascend a very long hill, 
and when the summit was at last reached, an undulating 
plain rolled to the horizon. If ever there was a tiresome 
road travelled, it was that across the plain to Carcassonne. 
The new city was beheld upon the level ground ; but the old 
and most interesting one, being black with age, was on a 
neighboring height, surrounded with walls : in fact the walls 
were so high that they hid the houses. 

Carcassonne is a pretty city. Owing, however, to the 
rarrounding level country and its situation, it was extremely 
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hot, and there was not the slightest breeze stirring. It is a 
cheerful flourishing place ; the houses, for the most part, are 
modem ; and the streets straight, and at right angles to each 
other. The promenade and fountain are the most attractive 
objects of the town. Cafes beautify the streets, and noble 
trees offered agreeable shade. In the centre of the city is a 
fountain rich with water sprites ; and near it, on the edge 
of the promenade, were many small wooden houses — mere 
sheds in fact, having been erected for the sale of fancy goods : 
the sellers of fruit, vegetables, and flowers were in abun- 
dance. There I waited after having visited the old town on 
the height till towards eight o^clock iu the evening, when I 
proceeded by diligence to Narbonne. 

The old town is a real curiosity. It is very ancient, 
having been of no small importance even in the time of 
Od&sar, and fell successively into the hands of the Visigoths 
and Saracens. 

I marched up the hill leading thereto, but met not a sin- 
gle living creature. The town is encompassed by double 
walls, and a portion of the inner line of ramparts and towers 
are said to have been founded by the Visigoths. The rest is 
of the eleventh or twelfth century ; while the outer range is 
supposed to have been erected in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth. The older portion is very crumbling, ancient, and 
curious : it is old-fashioned in the extreme. There is a walk 
surrounding the walls, and it is well worth the trouble to 
make the circuit, and thus obtain a good view of the venera- 
ble heap of stone. 

On entering you are more and more struck with its an- 
tiqueness, and must acknowledge, that of singular places, this 
old city is one of the most remarkable. The streets are very 
narrow ; the houses on both sides resemble walls, and you 
rarely see a window. All is of stone, the place appearing 
as if it would defy an army of besiegers : it was a city for 
war — a fortress of the middle ages. The streets are wind- 
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ing; you lose yourself among them. Old Oarcassoime is 
deserted, save by a few old women and children, and they of 
the very poorest class. All the world has descended to the 
extensive new town lying upon the plain at the base of the 
hill. Grass grew in the streets, and the stone steps leadmg 
to the top of the walls were broken in many places, and 
overspread by weeds. At times the wind blew mournfully 
through the abandoned city. Below there was not a breeze ; 
here, owing to the height, was a strong wind. I wandered 
through the filthy alleys; and having lost myself once or 
twice, at last came upon the church of St. Nazaire, which 
was then being restored. Passing again through the low 
and crumbling gateway, I returned to the new town, being 
much pleased with my visit to venerable Carcassonne. 

On the promenade were two boys and two girls. In ap- 
pearance they were like Spanish gipsies ; for their complex- 
ions were quite swarthy ; their eyes shone like fire — ^black 
fire — and their hair was long, straight, and raven-hued. 
They were poorly dressed, but in a picturesque manner, and 
made use of a dialect much resembling Spanish. They spoke 
energetically, and used many gestures with all imaginable 
grace. Each one had something to say, and they said it in 
a manner that attracted the attention of many passers. A 
bye stander told me, that though he did not understand all, 
yet it appeared to be a love aflFair ; jealousy was the cause of 
the controversy. 

Two of the party, a youth and maiden, were younger than 
the others. The eldest female appeared to be scolding the 
oldest youth. I suppose it was on account of his attentions 
to the other girl. The younger boy and the tall damsel 
struck the air in anger, while the" happy rival smiled not a 
little, and only now and then uttered a word, which calmness 
made her tall friend still more angry. Her eyes shone wild- 
ly; she rolled forth her words with the greatest volubility ; 
and the small boy aided her by rattling out his sentences in 
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grand style ; but the object of all this bitterness threw him- 
self into a theatrical position ; his lip curled with contempt, 
and he gazed scorufolly on the swarthy maiden. All of them 
wore head-dresses. The^ maidens' heads were entirely hid- 
den by them ; but they only encircled the boy's temples in 
the true Spanish style, while that of our hero was gracefully 
tied, with the ends falling on his left shoulder, offering in its 
many bright colors a striking contrast to his sombre gar- 
ments. He threw himself again into a theatrical attitude, 
though evidently unintentionally ; and while the girl was talk- 
ing with alarming quickness, and never taking his eyes from 
her, drew from his pocket a little book, tore a leaf therefrom, 
returned the cahier whence taken, placed some fine tobacco 
in the leaf, quickly rolled it into a cigarette, which he imme- 
diately lit, and smoked himself into unconcernedness. Sud- 
denly he offered his arm to the younger maiden, blew a puff 
of smoke at the other, and off they marched, amid the laugh- 
ter of the spectators. 

I left at eight in the evening for Narbonne. There 
were two other passengers beside myself — ^a militaire and a 
young woman, whom he afterwards told me was his wife. 
He was on the road for Africa, but was not in uniform. 
He appeared to be well-informed, as I learned from the con- 
versation we held, and in which his wife also joined. After 
awhile it became so dark, that we could scarcely see one ano- 
ther. The military man asked if smoke would incommode 
me. " Not in the least" was my answer ; and he then drew 
forth a pipe, which he charged with tobacco, and also made 
a cigarette. He asked for a match, and lit his pipe ; but 
what he was about to do with the paper cigar I did not 
know, till, handing it to his partner, he begged I would fur- 
nish her also with a light ; so I had ^he pleasure of having 
smoke puffed upon my fingers. Thus we passed away half 
the night ; for, when one cigarette was finished, another was 
made. Though the accomplishment could not be admired, 

8* 
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yet it was diverting to see her smoke, being evidently a 
learner. Holding the little roll to her lips £r an instant, 
she drew it away, blew smoke from- her mouth, making a wry 
face ; and when the £u*e was just about leaving, made another 
puff. 

I was partially in error in saying there were two passen- 
gers beside myself; for there was a boy who rode upon the 
steps, though I imagine with the permission of Monsieur 
le conducteur. He was also bound for Africa. 

" What are you going there for ?" I asked of him. 

" To be a soldier." 

" And you would rather be a soldier in Africa than stay 
in your native land ?" 

'^ Yes, for I want to be something. If I stay at home I 
will never be anything ; and it is a good deal better to be a 
soldier, and light for my country, than to be at home crack- 
ing stones." 

He was no doubt employed as stone-breaker on the high 
road. 

" Have you yet your parents ?" 

" Yes." 

" And what do they say about your going ?" 

'^ They do not much like it : my mother cried, and did 
not wish me to go." 

" And your father ?" 

" He did not much like it either ; but then he said ' go, 
for there you will be something — ^you can never be anything 
if you stay at home : I do not like to part with you, but it 
is for your welfare — ^go,' and I am here." 

We entered the city of Narbonne at three o'clock in the 
morning, and just as soon as possible went to bed. 

Narbonne is almost a lifeless place. Two objects seen 
there merit notice. One was a large cart laden with wine- 
barrels, and drawn by five — ^not horses — ^nor mules — ^nor 
oxen — ^but human beings ! Three men, and two women who 
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¥rere the leaders. They were harnessed ; for bands passed 
around their necks and under their arms, and they pulled 
that heavy load with all their strength. The dresses of the 
peasant-women thronging the town were rather short — some 
too short. 

At three, p. h. I left for Beziers. The dismal straight 
road was very dusty. The roads are macadamized with the 
soft white stone of the district, which is soon ground into 
powder. This rises in volumes, covering the hedges and trees 
in its immediate vicinity, and also the diligence and all 
within. It is bad for the clothes and eyes, and worse for 
the lungs. The rays of the sun were intensely hot. 

What a place is the South of France in books ! There 
it is represented as a land of gentle gales — delicious scenery 
— ^beautiful women — picturesque houses — ^and handsome vine- 
yards; — a country of oil, wine, perfumes, and of people fond 
of music and dancing. In a word, the South of France, es- 
pecially in works of fiction, is said to be a paradise upon 
earth. 

What a place is the South of France in reality ! Then 
you find the difference. Earth parched, grass yellow, roads 
dusty, flies by the millions, no beautiful scenery, hot as 
a furnace, ugly vineyards and olive orchards. You pass 
trains of roulage wagons, with strings of eight or ten horses, 
and the drivers wearing handkerchiefs thrown over their 
hats, to protect their heads from the blazing sun ; and you 
also pass remises — large buildings where the wagons are 
placed at night, and during the mid-day halt — their in- 
teriors rather dark, and to appearance delightfally cool; 
and such is Provence, as seen by the traveller in the month 
of June ! 

But at times we were regaled with the delightful perfume 
arising from the extensive vineyards in full flower. Almond- 
trees were also in abundance; their branches laden with 
fruit. 
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Villages were also traversed without our beholding more 
than one or two persons ; as the heat was so intense that all 
were forced to seek shelter. There were no doors to their 
houses ; their places being occupied by opaque curtains fall- 
ing to the floor, permitting the air to enter, but keeping with- 
out the light of the sun. Those villages were also very ugly, 
being composed of tall brown houses, grouped as near toge- 
ther as possible, with not a tree or a particle of herbage visi- 
ble — nothing but stones, and the naked ground ; a delightful 
summer residence they must be — attractive in the extreme ! 

We ascended a hill, and thence was seen the blue Medi- 
terranean. Beziers was in front, and the Canal du Midi, 
with a distant range of mountains, on the left. We passed 
up another hill to Beziers, but at its base were beheld some 
Spanish gipsies. They were lounging beside a large well- 
filled covered-cart. The father of the family was a handsome 
man, dressed in the Spanish costume; and, while leaning 
gracefully against the wheel, was intently gazing upon us, 
poor dust-powdered travellers. 
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Beziers appears well from a distance^ but on entering its 
streets you find it to be no longer so interesting. There is a 
good view obtained from the Promenade. Thence you see 
the Mediterranean with vessels upon its surface. There is in 
the town a very pretty fountain, and near it is the bronze 
statue of Paul Kiquet, the engineer of j.he Canal du Midi. 

Beziers is the place where occurred the terrible massacre 
of 1209. The crusaders forced their way into the town, and 
massacred every human being, heretic as well as orthodox, 
to the niunber of sixty thousand ; and they called themselves 
Christians ! 

I walked about the town with a commis voyageur, finding 
the streets to be very narrow, very twisting, and extremely 
dirty ; and also noticed that there, as well as in the country, 
it is the custom for the women to wear a pair of large scissors 
suspended from their girdles by silvered chains. 

In the evening we had a game of dominoes in the princi- 
pal cafe. A gaudily-dressed girl, of seventeen or eighteen 
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years of age, with a box containing fancy articles, came to oar 
table. 

^^ Bon soir, Messieurs," said she, smiling. 

" Bon soir," we replied. 

" Gentlemen, can I sell you any of these articles ?" 

" Do you draw ?" asked the commis voyageur. 

'' Yes." 

" At what price ?" 

" Sou a ticket." 

" Will you take one ?" said he to me. 

" Yes." 

" Give us a couple." 

We took our choice from a bunch of well-worn slips of 
pasteboard ; then, shaking a bag containing little pieces of 
wood, on which numbers were painted, she handed it to hinL 

" How many chances are there against us ?" he asked. 

" Only eighty-six." 

" That is nothing : but draw for us, that will bring 
luck." 

We lost ! Had we gained we might have taken our 
choice of the fancy goods in the box ; but I never yet saw any 
one win. There were many of these girls in the cafe ; and 
at Montpellier they actually swarm those establishments: 
they are, however,, only seen in this part of Prance. Most of 
them refuse to sell their goods ; but have not the least hesi- 
tation to " draw." * 

The next morning, at a very early hour, I was awakened 
by a continually-increasing uproar. I went to the window, 
and gazing out, discovered the whole of the spacious " place" 
to be filled with sheep and drovers, while flocks were contin- 
ually arriving. Imagine a large assemblage of these tender- 
hearted black and white animals bleating as though they 
were lambs separated from their dams, while the men were 
crying unto each other, and the sheep, and laughing and talk- 
ing; then imagine the moon, illuminating the multitude, and 
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silvering the distant Mediterranean, and you will haye an idea 
of the scene that met my eyes. 

The road to Pezenas is very nninteresting. There are 
many oliye-orchards and vineyards. As for the olive- trees, 
they much resemble the apple-tree in shape, having the leaves 
of the standing willow, also being somewhat like the small 
swamp-willow, and when seen in masses, are rather pretty, 
Truly that is a country flowing with wine and oil ! — ^vineyards, 
olive-trees — olive-trees, vineyards; and thus for miles and 
miles. 

Passing the Etang du Thau, and one or two small towns 
and villages, we enter Montpellier. Now that city has always 
been chosen by the physicians of northern Europe as a place 
where tQ send their consumptive patients — to "yield the 
ghost.'' There is nothing in it to gratify the eye, save the 
Promenade de Perou; and there is nothing in the atmos- 
phere to benefit consumptives. The sun blazes there magni- 
ficentl}'', and the dust is not a little unpleasant. Save the 
Promenade, Montpellier is like most other towns in France 
and hardly merits notice. 

This promenade will now receive particular mention, for 
though quite small, it is about the handsomest in the 
country. 

You ascend a few steps leading thereto ; for the walk is 
on high ground — in former times it was but a bare rock. It 
is surrounded by a balustrade in the order of Louis XIV., 
and in the centre you see that personage represented on 
horseback. At the further extremity rises the Chateau 
d'Eau which receives and distributes through the town, the 
water brought by the noble aqueduct, which has a double row 
of arches — ^fifty-three large ones, supporting one hundred and 
eighty-three of small size. The view from the outer walk is 
beautiful, and quite extensive. Trees shade the place; 
swans bend their necks as they float in the pretty basin of 
water ; statues stand in beauty, here and there ; oleanders 
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bear rich crimson flowers, adding new charms to the neatly- 
kept and interesting Promenade. 

In the town are several fountains, some of them being 
very pretty ; but the handsomest by far is that of the three 
beautiful women — the Graces, perhaps — represented in the 
state that Eve was before touching the forbidden fruit. 

But it was a sad day for the dogs in Montpellier. 
Quickly were they departing this life, by orders of the police. 
A sumptuous but poisoned repast had been scattered through 
all the streets. Having gone at an early hour the next morn- 
ing to the market-place, I saw many noble animals falling 
in agony, and some were stiflfened in death. As the day 
advanced, it was astonishing to see the number of dead ones. 
Montpellier must have swarmed with strange dogs^; for all 
that died had roamed the streets during the night uncaring 
and uncared for : all who valued their animals kept them 
within doors, due notice having been published when the 
highly seasoned banquet would be given. 

There was ample time in the morning, before the depar- 
ture of the train, to take a run through the city, and make a 
delicious breakfast of the fruit displayed so profusely in the 
market-place. Near the esplanade firing was heard. The 
soldiers were being exercised, and the cavalry also displayed 
their skill : altogether it was rather a grand sight 

All the way to Nismes, — olive trees and vineyards. 

Nismes is remarkably interesting. There is enough to 
be seen there, to occupy much of a traveller's time. I did 
not stay very long ; but every moment was well employed. 
It is a very pretty town ; and the city proper is encircled by 
a boulevard, separating it from the five broad streets, and 
the new houses forming the modern faubourgs. 

You first reach the esplanade. It is a large square, 
beautified with trees, and also a most beautiful white marble 
fountain. Four figures, two men and two women, are there 
in life size, having over all a genius, wearing a small Grecian 
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temple as an helmet : the deaign is beautiful, and the work- 
manship excellent. 

Then you come to the Amphitheatre, which is, in appear- 
ance, much like the Colosseum of Rome. It is yery perfect, 
and brown in color. Over some of the arches appear the 
effects of fire. Charles Martel once endeavored to destroy 
tlie building ; he filled it with wood, and then set the whole 
in. flames. 

The Maison Carre is number two in the list of antiquities. 
This is a small, beautiful, ancient Grecian temple. It stands 
in solitary grandeur ; and around it are placed the fragments 
of sculpture that have been found in or nigh the town. 

Passing along the principal street, you reach a large cir- 
cular excavation in the ground, being protected by low walls. 
This is a Roman bath, being supplied by a canal with water 
from the ancient Fountain of the Nymphs. It was quite 
empty, as nothing passed through it but a small stream of 
"water, whitened with soapsuds. I followed the canal a little 
farther to the left, and then saw it was divided into several 
compartments filled with water. On the tops of the low par- 
titions were several men washing the woolen yarn that had 
been dyed of different colors ; but in the adjoining compart- 
ment were heaps of clothes, pieces of soap, and the small, flat 
boards used by washerwomen. Where do you think the 
women were ? They were in the dirty water, almost up to 
their waists, while their gowns were met far above that 
mark ! There they stood, no doubt, from morning till 
night, and from day to day : who knows but in time they 
will be changed into mermaids ! 

Continuing to follow the canal, it brought me to the 
beautifal Public Garden, with the Fountain of the Nymphs. 
This is a venerable piece of antiquity, representing a stone 
naiad, partly clad with green moss, pouring stone water from 
a stone basin to several stone fauns, who permit it to descend 
upon a stone rock, even to the real water beneath. It is 
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roughly executed, and b only interesting on account of its 
ancientness. It is surrounded by a colonnade, of yellowish 
color, below the level of the ground, with its pillars standing 
in the water. The whole scene reminds you of some picture 
presented to your mind, when reading in a romance the 
description of castles and pleasure grounds of the olden 
time. 

I ascended through the pine woods, and up the hill to 
the summit. Thence you have a view of Nismes, and the 
surrounding country. Turn your back to the landscape, and 
you behold the Tourmagne — ^turris magna. It is a lofty tower 
in the Doric order. Fragments of an arch remain, and there 
is an appearance of there having been several towers on top : 
it is one hundred feet in height. 

At Beaucaire is a castle on the summit of a rock. It is, 
however, eclipsed in grandeur by the opposite one of Taras- 
con, which is massive, square, lofty, and yellow-hued. I 
arrived at Avignon. 

This city is enclosed in some parts by lofty walls ; but 
on entering from the railway station, you perceive they are 
low. The streets are poorly paved, and dirty. Awnings 
were stretched across most of the principal ones to keep off 
the sun-rays. The Castle of the Popes is much like an 
edifice of the feudal times, and the walls are amazing high. 
The Place d'Horloge possesses a dock tower ; and a puppet 
strikes the hour. In this place, also, afe the handsomest 
coffee-houses of the town. The Cathedral is built upon a 
rock, and therefore, according to the Grood Book, has a solid 
foundation ; but there is nothing curious to be seen within, 
save the mutilated tomb of Pope Jean number twentv-two. 

From the summit of the rock you look down upon the 
Rhone, the interesting country, and the distant mountains. 
Glance, also, at the small steamer which has just arrived : 
see the passengers debarking, and notice the number of 
gend'armes. 
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It ^was at Avignon that I saw, for the first time, the oaf^s 
cbantants — singing coffee-houses, which means coffee-houses 
in which songs are sung. There were two or three of them 
in town : serious and comic were their character ; and though 
the serious one was visited by the best dressed, the other was 
densely crowded by the ^^ people;'' and more noise was heard 
in the way of applause. There is a stage erected at one end, 
where the performers sit ; and in front is a small orchestra. 
The woman rises, sings, is applauded, descends, and takes 
up a collection. No sooner is her song finished, than, to your 
surprise, you see the fair singer collecting what she can in 
the shape of copper coin, and never refuses silver. The 
admittance to these places is free, and all the world is 
invited to attend ; but then everything ordered costs more 
than at any other cafe : music, however, is worth something, 
and the entertainment is, doubtless, considered cheap ; other- 
wise they would not be so patronized. 

On the road to Marseilles you pass Aries, where waa 
obtained a glimpse of the Amphitheatre, similar to that of 
!Nismes ; then passing through a long, dark tunnel, we see 
the wide Rhone, Marseilles, and the Mediterranean. 
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With the exception of the new portion of the city, I do 
not believe there is a dirtier place in France than Marseilles. 
I lost myself among the narrow, filthy, and very steep streets 
of the old quarter, and was glad enough to reach the port, 
where are the busy quays, with vessels from all parts of the 
civilized world, beautified with variously- colored flags in 
honor of the day, which though Sunday, was also the com- 
mencement of the Grand Feast of God — ^le Fete de Dieu. 

Marseilles was densely crowded on this account ; all the 
world seemed to be there; and the Grand Cours was 
thronged with citizens and peasantry from a great distance. 
The Grand Cours is a very wide and noble thoroughfare, 
with a spacious walk in the centre ; it is tree-shaded, and ex- 
tends a considerable distance, — to the Arch of Triumph on 
one side, and to the Rue de Rome on the other. Near the 
centre is a street called the Cannebidr, which is the Broad- 
way of Marseilles ; and though not so long nor interesting as 
the Grand Cours, is more attractive on account of its glitter- 
ing shops. 

From the top of a hill you see the Port, the vessels 
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therein, — among which were many with the pictureaqne 
lateen sails of the Mediterranean, — ^and • the cathedral, 
whence the procession was to set forth ; but it had nothing 
attractive within. There were many persons about the door, 
who came to see an ox with gilded horns laden with flowers, 
upon whose back was seated a poor little boy with red hair 
and flesh-colored *' tights." 

before the procession commenced, I again wandered 
along the streets through which it was to pass. On either 
side they were crowded with chairs ; and on them were seated 
women, so densely packed and gayly-dressed that they ap« 
peared like a vast flower garden. Just imagine the noise 
they made in talking ! Every street was thronged with gay- 
dressed females, with hardly a male among them all ; and 
being also protected from the sun by awnings stretched 
from one side to the other, presented a very Oriental aspect. 
At last the company started. There were priests to 
commence with; then came monks in brown robes, with 
heads completely free from hair, save a slight line circling 
them about the temples. They were grotesque heads, being 
thrust in nakedness from the heavy cowls of their coarse 
garments. The monks were all engaged in reading, as if 
their lives depended upon the number of pages turned in a 
minute. After them came the penitents gris, who were 
doubtless men, for they were hidden from head to foot by 
a loose white garment, covering also their heads, with two 
holes cut in front to permit them to observe what was tran- 
spiring. Then the Host was shown, and the show ended. On 
the day following, two more made their rounds. The Fete 
de Dieu lasts a week, with fourteen processions. 

There is a coffee-house called the Cafe Turc, being walled 
inside with looking-glass, while the ceiling is of the same 
material. The effect is magnificent; for the handsome 
room, the gorgeous clock, the marble tables, and red velvet- 
cushioned chairs are multiplied indefinitely. There is also 
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a room above, visited by ladies who wish to be away from 
pipes, cigars, and cigarettes ; and though quite small, is an 
enchanting little place. The wainscot is beautified by finely- 
executed paintings, and the tables are formed of sheets of 
looking-glass, supported on richly-carved legs.- The garqons 
or waiters are costumed. Those below wear embroidered 
blue jackets, with white pantaloons; and those that wait 
upon the ladies have scarlet jackets, white knee-breeches, and 
polished boots. If there is a place where you wish to pass a 
pleasant half hour, you will not be disappointed in visiting 
le Cafe Turc. 

About half past eleven at night I returned to my inn, 
and to my surprise found it closed. I had noticed that the 
streets appeared very dark and deserted, save near the Cours, 
which was yet filled with people returning from some place 
of entertainment. I kicked at the door, — ^but without effect ; 
then happening to see a rope hanging by its side, pulled at 
the bell, — but with like success. I thought the occurrence 
somewhat strange ; walked up and down the street to be cer- 
tain the right place was found ; and then again went back, 
and made noise enough with the bell to alarm the whole 
neighborhood ; but save its clanging, everything was as still 
as though the inmates of the house reposed in death. I did 
not exactly know what to do. I did not care about passing 
the night in the street, as there was a prospect of rain ; and 
so thought I would seek some other place where lodgings 
oould be obtained. I met a party of young men. 

" Is it customary to lock up at this time of night ?" I 
inquired of them. 

" Oh, yes, — ^regulation of the police." 

" I have rang and kicked at the door of my auberge' for 
the last quarter of an hour, and they have not opened." 

" No, and will not, no matter how long you ring." 

Another one spoke : ^' We got home too late, and, like 
yourself, found the door closed; now we are going to 
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pass the night under a pile of lumber; will jou oome 
along ?" 

" Not till I make another attempt; but don^t jou think 
I can find another auberge ?" 

'^ You won't find one that's open. Unless a man has a 
latch-key he cannot now get into any house in Marseilles," 
and they laughed at my perplexity. ** Better come along 
with us to the pile of lumber." 

" I will try the door once more." 
" No use." 

" Nothing like trying. Good night." 
I had reached the house, and felt particularly elevated 
in my feelings, determining the rope or my arm should 
break, when a man came towards me up the street. 

" Is there no way of entering at this time of night ?" 
" Do you lodge here ?" 

" Yes ; and when I arrived some time ago, found every- 
thing fastened." 

" I will let you in. I am a lodger in the house, and will 
open the door with my key." 

And thus I entered, and in the dark stumbled up stairs 
to my room ; but happening to stop at the wrong door, tried 
to open it, but failed, as it was locked within ; however, the 
noise awoke the landlord, who appeared with a lighted 
candle, and in charming dishabille. We marched up to my 
room and went in, when I found a couple of militaires occu- 
pying my bed, while their uniform lay in a heap upon the 
floor. It seems the landlord had given it to them, because I 
had not made my appearance at the hour of closing the 
establishment. As there was not another unoccupied one in 
the house, I was forced, traveller -like, to put up with any- 
thing, and so passed the night upon a table, with my folded 
coat serving as a pillow. 

Marseilles appeared far more interesting the next day 
than it had done; for all the stores were open, and there 
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were more visitors. Among them were noticed many officers 
from French Africa. They were conspicuous with their fine 
forms, and neatly-fitting, beautifully-embroidered coats of 
various brilliant colors. There passed along, also, privates 
from the same place, dressed in gay jackets, Fez caps, and 
immense breeches descending to the knees. 

The first procession of the day was rather short, being 
called the Procession de la Vierge. First came some peni- 
tents ; and then was borne along a large wooden statue of 
the Virgin and Child, gilded and wrapped in robes ; but it 
was much bruised, and the gilding tarnished. In the street 
was a table covered with a white cloth, and also ornamented 
with two large wax candles, which were to be presented to 
the Virgin. The priests and the boys with the censers came 
to the table, upon which a child had been placed ; the pro- 
cession stopped, and the men ceased singing. Then the 
bearers let down the frame upon which stood the Virgin and 
Child, who were also laden with gilded hearts ; and the little 
girl having crossed herself, held forth the long heavy can- 
dles. The priests quickly presenting a crucifix, which the 
child kissed, took the candles and gave them to a boy, who, 
in turn, presented them to a man to be deposited in a very 
large basket, carried by two stout men. The table was 
soon removed ; the singers recommenced their chaunt ; and 
the hearts rattled as the image was taken on its way, to be 
, again stopped, in about thirty steps, by another table and 
more candles. 

The show in the afternoon was more imposing by far; 
be following is the order of procession : 

I. There came along two banners, held by as many 

men. 
II. Numerous priests in canonicals, carrying large cruci- 
fixes. 
III. Girls dressed in pure white, with flowers in their hair, 
And blue ribbons around their Waists. They were all 
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siDging, and graspiug an extensive rope twisted with 
leaves and flowers. They put me in mind of a gang 
of New- York firemen returning from a fire, each hay- 
ing hold of the rope. 
IV. Women in white gowns, with sky-blue shawls, and 
white veils falling before their faces. They carried 
unlit candles, and all were, like the girls, singing. 
The mass of voices rose in harmony ; voice following 
voice, like echoes. After them came more women in 
different costume. 
"V. Boys dressed in long ornamented robes. They carried 
flags, and also poles decorated with imitation flowers. 
VI. Blue Penitents, much resembling the penitents gris. 
VII. A military baud of some fifty or more performers, 

playing extremely well. 
VIII. Many priests in splendid robes. 
IX. Four boys carrying censers. 
X. The Host, contained in a vessel of silver, beneath a 
crimson canopy. Over all were tall, nodding, white 
plumes. 
An altar was erected in the street. Lace covered the 
gilded table ; and there were also roses and burnmg candles ; 
^hile the surrounding pavement was thickly strewn with 
flower-leaves. The procession stopped when the Host was op- 
posite the altar ; and the boys swung their censers, emitting 
clouds of fragrant incense. The host was placed upon the 
altar and blessed ; and when it was raised, the crowd bended 
the knee. The sacred article was replaced beneath the 
canopy ; the whole body of people passed on ; and a motley 
mass of human beings closed the procession. On arriving at 
the commencement of the street Grand Cours, it spread and 
formed a line on either side of that noble thoroughfare, 
slowly marching to the sound of music. 

In the evening, at an early hour, every one assembled 
around a pole, which was erected near the Cannebidr in the 

9 
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Cours. At the base, fagots and shavings had been placed : 
the timber itself was beautified with vines and flags, and on 
top was a circular row of rockets. Soldiers were drawn up 
in line around it ; and when the proper time arrived, a com- 
pany of pompiers — firemen — with their handsome costume, 
entered the square formed by the soldiers, and set fire to the 
fagots and shavings. A spark rushed to the rockets, which, 
in a second, soared with trains of fire almost to the heavens, 
and then turned majestically over ; when — ^the crowd thought 
of their heads. 

What a picture was before me as the bonfire blazed with 
fury, vomiting fierce flames ! Imagine thousands of human 
faces looking at a burning mass, with every expression, and 
of all ages. And the multitude gave a shout as the rockets 
ascended and the fire blazed, that rings in my ear the present 
moment — a tremendous cry composed of every variety of 
voice blended into one : it increased in power ; then melted 
away and away, as the stars melt at the coming of the glori- 
ous sun. 
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Leaving by diligence the next morning, we were carried 
up a long hill to a hamlet named Le Pin, situated on the 
summit of a hill called La Vista. From that place jou look 
back upon Marseilles and its host of houses, upon the ezpan- 
sive light-blue Mediterranean, upon the bold walls near the 
city, the mountains in the distance, and also sundry rocky 
islands. 

Aix is a flourishing place, in the midst of olive-trees. 
Daring the reign of good King Rene, it was the seat of 
gaiety and literature ; and the old town, within the modern 
suburbs, was the ancient capital of Provence, and also the 
home of the troubadours. The main street of the town was 
wide, and occupied by rows of booths, which led me to sup- 
pose that a fair was about behig held. 

Manosque, a dirty little place was left behind ; and then 
some fine mountains were seen soaring in the distance, while 
the Durance coursed almost beside our coach-wheels. Dur- 
ing the spring months, great is the voliune of its waters ; but 
irfaen we saw it, the bed was quite low, and the brown stream 
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very sluggish ; in some places it was divided into sundry 
rivulets which coursed at pleasure over the spacious bed of 
stones and gravel. Without exception, the Durance is the 
least interesting river I ever beheld. 

We were then in the Province of Dauphine. The nioim- 
tains of the Province were brown-colored, nearly bare, having 
now and then a little grass. In advance the blue mountains 
nearly joined, while between them rose the Castle of Sisteron, 
like those of Lourdes and Foix, perched upon a rock. Sis- 
teron itself is a fortress, and in former times was of great 
power, as it commanded the passage from Dauphine to 
Provence. 

It was quite dark when we entered the town ; all we saw 
were sundry bonfires brightly illuminating the houses, and 
divers fire-serpents emitting trains of ^glittering sparks in 
almost every direction. 

We were among the mountains all night, and arrived at 
Gap at half-past three, a. m. ; when, after taking a cafe, I set 
out on foot for Embrun, in company with a man of Pied- 
mont. 

We had a pleasant walk that morning. The mountains 
in front at first appeared faint blue in color, deepening into 
indigo as we approached; but as we came nearer, they 
changed their hue to green, and having passed them, we 
glanced back and found they were brown. They were for 
the most part rocky, with fantastic peaks, and possessed but 
little grazing ground, to which no doubt the large flocks of 
sheep, attended by men and monstrous dogs, which oame 
along the road, were destined. 

We crossed a high ridge, and then descended to the Du- 
rance, which flowed at the base of a large shelving mountain. 
Here all is desolate. The river is brown; and you see 
nothing but small rocks and naked ground, as but little ver- 
dure is visible. We crossed the narrow stream at Savines, 
and BO passed on to Embrun. As you approach this town, 
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it bears a very warlike appearance, being surrounded by tall 
ramparts. It is upon a high rock shaped like a platform 
and the side of a hill, overlooking the valley. Embrun 
itself is like most other towns in the country — dirty, with 
narrow streets. 

Brian^on looks well when seen upon the road to Grenoble. 
On reaching it the night before — ^for I had taken a diligence 
at Embrun — ^the gates were closed, and we waited no little 
time for the soldiers within to unbar and open them. As it 
was excessively dark at the time, we of course saw nothing 
either of the approach to the town or the town itself. In the 
morning I passed on foot through a very pretty country, where 
were mountains rivalling in grandeur those of the Pyrenees. 

From Brian <^on even to Monestier, the road lay through 
a beautiful valley, graced by snow-clad mountain peaks. 
Though it could not, by any means, compare with those of 
the Pyrenees, still it was extremely refreshing after having 
travelled so much over white plains, and endured a heated 
air filled with dust. 

Many villages were traversed, which were not handsome, 
but possessed many sun-dials on the sides of houses. There 
was a projecting iron rod, and the hours were painted in a 
semicircle around it ; then, by seeing where the shadow of 
the rod falls, you discover the time of day. Around, above, 
or underneath these rods, mottoes and wise sayings had been 
painted, which placed the traveller in knowledge of the fact 
that he had not come into the world to live like a vegetable, 
but, like the boy that got on behind our diligence, to be 
" something." Others recall to your memory that there ex- 
ists a Supreme Being, who beholds all and governs all. I 
copied three of these inscriptions, which are here given : 

I. He who finds God, finds all. 

II. Begard, perhaps for the last time. 

III. Oh man ! you regard the time, but do not lose the 
Mme that is worth as much' as eternity. 
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Towards noon the son became quite oppressive; so I 
sought shelter within a wayside chapel. The door was open, 
and a bench extended around the room. One half of the 
apartment was railed off from the floor to the ceiling ; behind 
it was the decorated altar, together with a very rudely- 
painted picture representing the Virgin Mary having seven 
swords in her heart, with the Saviour in her arms, while in 
the back ground rose the cross. 

Ascending the valley of the Gruisanne, we reach the base 
of the Col de Lauteret, which mountain is covered with thick 
grass, affording excellent pasturage. On the summit is a 
miserable wooden house called the Hospice. The view 
thence is good. Before you, on the left, rise noble moun- 
tains. Away ahead they are heavy, but the hills around are 
bare. Those snow-clad mountains are truly sublime. 

I descended to Villard d'Ar^ne ; but, having skirted it, 
enjoyed a charming scene. Mountains beyond mountains on 
the right side and the left fell precipitously to the valley, 
which, to all appearance, was winding ; and the sun invested 
them with divers colors and degrees of light: while those 
most near were almost black, those in the distance were 
brightly illuminated. It had a beautiful effect. There, is 
the large village of La Grave ; and high above it, on the 
mountain, which like all the rest, is free from trees or bushes, 
is a smaller hamlet. 

We descend with the road through a deep defile. Vast 
mountahis soar over our heads ; precipitous rocks are heaped 
in fantastic grandeur ; and the river comes bounding down 
in fury, and cascading, and foaming, and sending up clouds 
of mist, in the midst of which a simbeam formed a pretty 
rainbow. Then, emerging from the gorge, we ascend a steep 
hill, even to La Grave. This is an odd place. There are 
no streets, but narrow passages between the houses, which 
are built upon the steep mountain side. The church is small, 
and of rude workmanship. On the other side of the valley 
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rises the enormons Mont Lens with its eternal glaciers, im- 
parting coldness to the scene, and decided coolness to the 
atmosphere. 

There were many curious things observed in this place. 

" Where do you get your wood ?'' I asked of the girl of 
the inn ; " for I have not seen a tree for a long way back ?" 

" Oh, we get it brought to us from a good distance, and 
it costs considerable. The two villages on the mountain 
above us never see wood." 

" What do they burn ?" 

" Those things." 

" What are they ?" 

I looked at those articles often seen in the roads at home 
when cows are passing or have passed, only here they were 
large and well dried. 

^^ They are for a roti (roasted meat), but for other things 
we use this brush wood." 

At supper, I of course was furnished with white bread. 
I say " of course," because it is always the case, no matter 
where, that they present the traveller with white bread, 
though they themselves eat brown or black. I have often 
used pain noir by way of variety, and, save its thickness and 
the almost impossibility of cutting it, think it pretty good ; 
but a very little will satisfy. While at supper, I saw some 
brown bread upon a table, and inquired if that was the 
famous old bread of which I had often heard. 

" Yes," replied the girl, " that is the bread; but here" — 
and she opened a small closet, and gave me half a loaf — " is 
some that was baked five years ago. Take care," she con- 
tinued, as I attempted to cut it with a knife, " it is very hard 
to cut at first, and then it can only be chipped : to one who 
is unaccustomed, his fingers are in danger." 

You cut the bread in the same way that loaf sugar is 
cracked. 

I left La Grave, and continued on my way to Bourg 
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d'Ojsans, and entered the stupendous gorge of the Combe de 
Malval, which is rendered beautiful, and in fact sublime, 
from the mountains of precipitous rocks on both sides- 
Down below rushes the river, through piles of enormous 
stones that have years before rolled from the mountain 
sides ; rustic bridges cross the stream ; and houses are seen 
nestling amid the fragments of rock. Some of the bold 
mountains are topped with snow ; and altogether there are 
few handsomer spots in Switzerland than the country be- 
tween La Grave and Bourg d'Oysans. 

You then traverse a tunnel cut through the projecting 
hill. Pine trees clothe the mountains, and cascades are not 
scarce. There is one called Le Saut de la Pucelle, resem- 
bling threads of white silk, having a slight projection. The 
Romanche at Le Dauphin is crossed by a stone bridge — 
thence to the Gorge des Infernets the route is beautiful. The 
scenery was delightful ; the lofty heights were wrapped in 
blue mists ; tbe river, though not seen, was plainly heard 
while rushing among the rocks ; birds were warbling on every 
side ; the air was rich with the fragrance proceeding from 
the rose-bushes in full bloom that bordered the way ; and 
the morning breeze was refreshing in the extreme. 

We then passed through a long tunnel with three open- 
ings on the side, and descended steeply through the sublime 
Gorge des Infernets, which is more wild than the Combe de 
Malval, to the level road, where mountains are on our right, 
and also on the other side of the river. The road is well 
shaded, and there are many pretty sheets of water. On the 
opposite shore lies Bourg d'Oysans, from which place I soon 
afterwards left in diligence for Grenoble. 

Avenues of poplars continue beside the road to the en- 
trance of the Comb la Gavet, where were stupendous moun- 
tains. The river was the most furious seen since leaving the 
Pyrenees ; and where it is extremely lively in its progress, 
the heavy rocks on the bank were connected together by 
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massive chains. The mountams sometimes retreated from 
each other, so that there were between them large phiins, 
scattered over with gigantic rocks and small stones. 

From Yizille the road is level, and tree-bordered all the 
way to Grenoble, which soon afterwards made its appearance, 
encompassed by a low wall. The river was behind it, and 
mountains in the back-ground thmst their peaks on high. 
But there was nothing to be seen in Grrenoble. In the even- 
ing I visited two cafes chantants, situated without the city. 
One was called the cafe pantomime, the price of admittance 
being four sous, entitling you to a drink gratis ; but the per- 
formance was very poor. The other was termed the chateau 
des fieurs, where the admittance was five sous, with the same 
privilege, and there the singing was excellent. 

On leaving Grenoble in the diligence, we passed along 
finely ; but had hardly gone two miles, when the postilion 
run our vehicle into a roulage cart, its shaft being driven 
through our side, pushing one of the women passengers into 
the road. It was a bad affair ; and much time was lost in 
disconnecting them. Then it was discovered that the brake- 
rod was broken, and the harness in like condition, when, to 
cap the climax, the postilion refused to go any further, and 
Monsieur Ic conducteur was forced to handle the ribbons. 

We enter the famed valley of Gresivaudan, which is much 
overrated. It is a wide plain enclosed by rolling mountains, 
with a river in the centre, and thickly planted with poplars. 
From the height above Voreppe was obtained a good view 
of the vale, and though it appeared very pretty as it was 
slightly veiled by mist, and the sun was brightly shining, yet 
nothing was seen that would entitle it to be called wonder- 
fully beautiful. 

We were detained about half an hour by a procession of 
the Fete de Dieu. Sheets were hung on all the hedges, and 
an altar and pine-trees were erected in the road. Lighted 
were the candles ; and the priests and their boys were there. 

9* 
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One of the former had a couple of pieces of wood, which he 
struck together as a sign for the boys to swing their censers, 
and throw in the air handfuls of rose-leaves. I do not sap- 
pose there were a dozen houses in the village; perhaps, 
however, the procession came from afar ; at any rate, it 
turned down a lane, leaving us at liberty to depart. 

We were stopped at Les I^chelles ; and though my pass- 
port was pronounced by the commissaire to be incorrect, no 
objection was made to my entering Savoy. 
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It was within a day of the close of June, that I entered 
Savoy, seated in the banquette of a diligence — ^my pedestrian 
journey re-commencing on reaching Switzerland. 

Les Echelles was the last town in France, and then we 
ascended to the tunnel, which perforates the limestone rock, 
nearly one thousand feet. Looking down upon the country, 
we had a pleasant view of the plain, the mountains, and 
trees, together with Echelles and other villages. 

Before entering, you must glance at the limestone cliffs 
several hundred feet high, that bound one side of the valley. 
There it was that, according to his own account, Kousseau 
passed entire hours with his nose over the precipice, gazing 
down, and amusing himself with watching the wheeling of 
birds, and the descent of great stones that he rolled over. 

There was nothing worth seeing, save bold mountains, 
till we reach Chambery. 

Chambery, the capital of Savoy, is nestled among moun- 
tains, and is a dull place. Being Sunday, it appeared abso- 
lutely lifeless, and was as far different from French towns 
on that day, as French towns are from ours. There is one 
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good street, but the rest are very gloomy. The only object 
of interest is the Fountain of the Elephant The halves of 
four elephants are seen facing four corners of the earth, and 
from their trunks descend thin streams of water into a 
large basin. At first sight they appear odd, as they are good 
imitations. 

There was a difference in the uniform of the soldiers, and 
my eyes were relieved from the red trowsers of France. The 
gend'armes strutted about with tall bunches of feathers wav- 
ing from their large cocked hats. 

In the afternoon I was lounging in the place dWmes, 
when a military band arrived. Stands and music were 
placed in order, and they played most beautiful airs for the 
space of an hour. Old women were there renting chairs, 
and the whole promenade adjoining the " place" was thronged 
with men and finely- dressed women. This is an excellent 
custom, and I only wish it was imitated by our people. 

The next day I continued on my way to Geneva. 

It was a beautifully-shaded route to Aix les Bains — ^a 
celebrated watering-place — and not very long afterwards, 
being on the top of a hill, Lake Geneva was seen, .expanded 
in blue loveliness, with the town of the same name reposing 
by its border. The rocky heap of Mont Saleve was on tlie 
right, and on the left the dark mountains of the Jura be- 
came fainter and fainter, till at last they melted into the 
horizon. We stopped at St. Julien, where our passports 
were vised for Geneva ; and whipping up the horses, rolled 
by two stone posts, and entered Switzerland. 

We quickly approached the city of Geneva, and soon had 
a rear view of its high, narrow, brown buildings, surmounted 
by a host of grotesque chimneys with tin appendages. 
Through the gate we passed, and were at once in the city of 
watches, jewelry, and Calvin, and the capital of the smallest 
of the Swiss cantons, except Zug. It is the most populous 
town in the confederation, and I imagine the prettiest ; but, 
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as it was the first yet seen, of course I ooold not judge with 
any degree of correctness. 

Geneva is beautifully situated on the borders of Lake 
Leman, at the place where issues "ihe blue waters of the 
arrowy Rhone." And, by-the-way, it is very surprising how 
very blue those waters are ; for I leaned over the railing of 
one of the numerous bridges and gazed below, plainly seeing 
the stones and sand at the bottom, at a distance of not more 
than four or five feet; yet the water was of the color of 
indigo, being quite dark. When a river or the ocean, for 
instance, is of considerable depth, the water assumes that 
color; but why a stream of no great profundity should 
possess it is more than I can imagine. Sir Humphrey Davy 
attributes it to the presence of iodine ; and no doubt he is 
right. 

Geneva, though large in size, possesses few attractions 
for travellers; but being the grand point whence routes 
diverge, and also the starting-place for a visit to the re- 
nowned Mont Blanc, it is well filled with strangers who stay 
just as short a time as possible. I saw pretty much every- 
thing on the afternoon of my arrival. 

At night the shops in the city were illuminated. They 
presented an attractive appearance, especially those of the 
jewellers and watchmakers, which glistened with costly 
articles ; but the city was then dull compared to what it will 
be when the tir-federal — ^federal-shooting, as it is called — 
commences. Then all Switzerland will try her dexterity in 
shooting at a mark, there being a great number of prizes 
offered. 

At Chambery and other places, I saw the walls of 
buildings ornamented with large bills, giving lists of the 
prizes to be contended for ; and as it is the first tiiiie in 
twenty years that the fete has occurred at Geneva, great 
preparations are being made, and every one expects it will 
be magnificent. I noticed several newly-erected buildings 
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of fantastic outline^ ornamented with flags ; and almost every 
person to whom jou speak, wishes to know if you will not 
attend the celebration. I must be there by all means. J 
expect to be at Lausanne in the course of eight or nine days 
at farthest ; and if I then hear favorable accounts, may take 
the steamboat, and make a flying visit to see how they shoot, 
returning the next day. 

Every preparation was made for my Swiss tour. I pur- 
chased Keller's map — ^now, any other map of the country is 
just as good; for, where you have roads before you with 
finger-posts, it is useless; and where there are mountain 
paths it is worthless — and also bought a wine-flask and other 
articles, being that evening ready to commence my extensive 
walk. 

The next day, at an early hour, I left Geneva, and, with 
knapsack on back, marched by the shores of Lake Leman 
towards Lausanne. 

The lake appears beautiful when you pass along its 
borders ; and must be more interesting than when viewed 
from the deck of a steamboat. 

Vessels with lateeu sails, like those of the small craft 
on the Mediterranean, were resting here and there ; and, in 
the distance, much resembled birds with expanded wings 
skimming the surface of the water. 

On steamed a boat for Lausanne; from the opposite 
shore soared mountain peaks; while in the distance was 
discovered the dim head of the venerable Mont Blanc. 

The road at first passes behind country seats on the 
borders of the lake, leaving the dark range of the Jura on 
the left — past fields well shorn of their crops of hay — and 
then near the pebbly beach upon which rolled little 
wav6s. 

In a small village was seen a huge elephant, belonging to 
a caravan of wild animals, on its way to Geneva. This 
stranger drew crowds of admirers to gaze at his feet, the 
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extreme end of his trunk, and his form ; for the rest of his 
body was hidden beneath a dirty cloth. For some distance 
through the place, females old and young — ^but not a pretty 
one among them all — were seen running to catch a glimpse 
or the mountain of flesh. 

On the frontiers of the Canton de Yaud, where it was 

necessary to have my passport vised, I met a German youth 

en route for Lausanne. He was quite small in stature, and 

bore an immense knapsack, well covered with bundles. We 

inarched together for some distance; and the only thing 

surprising was, how the poor little fellow could walk so 

q^uickly with such a frightfully large pack. He was not the 

only hand- worker I have seen ; for during our march we mot 

£t party of them, and soon afterwards discovered nigh a dozen 

more, resting under a tree. All were for Greneva ; as though 

that place was not already stocked with more journeymen 

than was required. 

At Nyon, where is an ancient castle perched upon a hill- 
top, I rested for the noonday halt ; and before reaching RoUe 
that evening, witnessed a grand thunder shower. Dark 
clouds were on all sides ; and over the lake, in the distance, 
rain descended in streaks. From the Jura to the Alps, the 
thunder roared ; and though the storm was on every side, it 
left my road untouched. 

" The sky is changed I and such a change 1 oh night, 

And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone oloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud !" 

But though that storm was escaped, hardly had I arrived 
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at BoUe when a thunderous gust arose, forbidding any far- 
ther progress. Now the gates of heaven are opened almost 
as wide as they were at the time of the Deluge ; and at 
this miserable little place, named Bussie, I expect to pass 
the day. — Bussie^ July 2. 
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This morning on leaving Rolle I left Lake Leman ; for 
the road struck inwards. During the entire day I have heen 
penetrating the country. 

It commenced to rain early jn the morning, and I have 
been detained full three hours at the little village of Bussie. 
At first I feared it would be necessary to stop there all day ; 
but at noon the rain ceased, and I went on my way rejoicing. 
If there is anything disagreeable, it is to pass a rainy day in 
a country inn. Although you may have something where- 
with to occupy yourself, yet to lose the time during which 
you might be traversing the country, is extremely unpleasant. 
I was not troubled with the heat of the sun or with dust ; 
but the roads were amazingly muddy, and twice or thrice I 
did not thank my Piedraontese friend — ^who, while I was in 
France, had borrowed my umbrella, and forgot to return it 
— ^for the rain was not long in wetting me to the skin. 
Though to me it was not agreeable, yet the wetting was 
pleasing to Nature, for she afterwards appeared decked in 
her brightest robes, and the trees and flowers were of re- 
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markable freshness. The birds also liked it, to judge from 
the carolling and chirping heard on every side. 

The ancient town of Aubonne was reached. It has an 
Eastern castle, which was built by the Counts of Gruyere, 
and repaired by Tavernier the celebrated traveller, who 
bought the edifice, which commands a good view of the Lake 
of Geneva, because the site resembled and equalled that of 
Erivan, a frontier city of Persia. The ancient town of Au- 
bonne was passed, and so was the picturesque one of La 
Sarraz, situated immediately above the river Venoge. Then 
I took my last view of the Lake, with the leaden-colored 
clouds resting over the stupendous mountains that descended 
almost to the water's edge. 

On the right of the road was a yellow and green-colored 
plain, thickly dotted with trees, and darkened by villages ; 
whether there were mountains beyond or not I cannot tell, 
owing to a mass of clouds hiding all from view. On the left 
the black Jura was also hid, save in one or two places ; and 
as I looked back, heavy thunder-clouds were seen rising high 
above the mountain-tops, while one was transformed into 
silver by a sun-beam that had broken through the vapory 
wall. 

Before entering Orbe, while yet upon the hill, at whose 
base it lies, the lake of Neufchatel was perceived between two 
distant mountains. It appears much nearer when it rains — 
always supposing that the rain is not heavy — than during 
fair weather. To-morrow, at noon, I expect to be able to 
judge whether this lake or that of Geneva is the hand- 
somest. 

The town of Orbe is really picturesque. It is built upon 
a small hill, nearly insulated by the river of the same name. 
The stream is at the bottom of a deep ravine, which is well 
filled with trees. You lean over the railing of the bridge 
leading to the town, and see the river foaming far below. 

In the centre of the Orbe are the square and round towers 
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of its castle, while adjoining and collected around, like 
cbickens about a hen, are the houses, not many in number^ 
but curious, with spires and tall chimneys. In 1475, when 
the Swiss took the place by assault, the castle, which is now 
reduced to the towers already mentioned, made a most de- 
termined resistance. According to all accounts, the garrison, 
like brave fellows, though yielding step by step, disputed 
every inch of ground ; and the last men were so hotly pur- 
sued, that they sought refuge in a tower, which the assailants 
immediately set in flames; and those who escaped being 
burned, were thrown alive over the battlements. — Orbe^ 
Jvly 2d, 

When I left Orbe, I was in hopes the Canton would 
be favored with fine weather, as we have had lately a little 
too much rain; but to the eastward the sun, which rose 
majestically, was soon hidden by greasy clouds, and to 
the westward they were unusually dull and threatening — and 
on that dark back-ground was formed a vivid rainbow. I 
remembered the saying about ^^ rainbows in the morning," 
and so forth, and did not in the least wonder that travellers 
always wished it to rain at night, as I passed on my way 
with open umbrella, having provided myself with one at 
Orbe. 

On a distant hill was seated a castle. Four towers were 
at the corners ; between them ran high walls ; and the whole, 
of a dingy white, was perforated with windows and many 
loop-holes : a mountain formed the back-ground ; trees were 
on either side ; in front sprang the church of St. Mathod ; 
and the roofs of two or three buildings were seen protruding 
above the trees. 

Yverdun is situated at the south extremity of the Lake 
Neufchatel, at the spot where the Orbe in its future course 
called Thiele, falls therein. There is a castle there resem- 
bling the one described in the paragraph above, but on a 
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much larger scale : save that the straoger sees nothing of con- 
sequence. 

At this town I took steam-boat for Neufchatel ; but, be- 
fore departing in the small though graceful craft, a laughable 
occurrence took place. 

It chanced that an enormous black dog, partly of the 
bull species, was lying on the edge of the bank, under the 
projecting deck of the steamer. The master, as I conjec- 
tured him to be, wished the animal to walk on board ; but 
the dog saw fit to disobey, and still lay upon the bank. This 
conduct, however, was by no means pleasing ; and the man, 
after uttering another persuasive word, which had no effect, 
gave loose to a " sacre," procured a good-sized staff, and ap- 
proached the animal. Now the dog showed his horns ; or, 
in other words, elevated his upper lip, disclosing two rows 
t>f strong teeth ; but, seeing the stick raised on high, and 
fearing its descent, drew backwards, and rolled from his 
place into the lake, amid the shouts of those assembled to 
witness the expected whipping. Eising to the surface of the 
water, he crawled ashore, and shaking himself, much to the 
gratification of those in his vicinity, immediately, and without 
a word being necessary, though with a very downcast aspect 
marched up the plank, and we left Yverdun, gliding smoothly 
out upon the green waters. 

The Lake of Neufchatel, though not so large as that of 
Geneva, is quite as handsome. There are as pretty moun- 
tains, though 'tis true not so large, and the banks are as well 
cultivated. Now the mountains rolled back, and now they 
approached the lake ; and many were the vineyards passed. 
Numerous villages rested near the lake, and in the far dis- 
tance, upon the water, was a mass of clouds. 

There were not a few passengers on board. There was a 
woman of Canton Berne, in her curious costume ; and there 
was a party of Swiss soldiers dressed in green, and well 
laden with knapsa(^, bayonets, bags, mallets, rods, and other 
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articles. Of tourists there were a good number, with two 
Snglish pedestrians, carrying delicatelj-made knapsacks. 
Thej appeared to be brothers, and were of the same size. 
The J possessed the same kind of features, clothes, cap, hair 
— one of them wore sandy moustaches — and both slept during 
the whole passage, and were awoke at the same moment by 
a passing shower. 

We arrived at Neufchatel, the chief town of the Canton, 
situated on a steep slope of the Jura mountains, and on a 
narrow strip of land between the hills and the lake. I had 
been led to suppose that from this place would be obtained a 
grand panoramic view of the Alps ; but I only saw the dis- 
tant peaks of dark mountains on the other side of the water : 
in their place, however, many clouds were beheld, rivalling 
any yet noticed as regards beauty. 

On leaving town an arch, rich with greens, flowers, and 
gorgeous flags, was extended across the road. At every vil- 
lage visited during the afternoon, one or more were seen ; 
some bearing banners with inscriptions, others being quite 
plain. All this parade was on account of the Confederation 
of Carbineers, which were to pass from Bielle on their way 
to Geneva, to participate in the ceremonies that would take 
place there the ensuing week. Soon afterwards the party 
were seen riding in carriages. The gentlemen wore greens 
and a little cockade in their hats, were smoking, and carrying 
among other flags that of the Federal Republic. 

I was hailed and overtaken by a German hardworker. 
He was one of two persons met on board of the steamboat, 
and could speak a little French ; but his companion was not 
so accomplished. We managed, however, to hold a very de- 
lightful conversation together with the aid of a French and 
German dictionary! We marched on bravely, and that 
evening arrived in Bienne. 

The Lake of Biel, by whose borders we marched, is 
small, narrow, but very pretty ; the banks are for the most 
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part rather steep, and shaded with trees ; the waters are oi 
a light blnish-green, and well reflected Rousseau's Island, — 
a small isle, three quarters of it being woodland. In his 
Reveries he giyes the following description, which I have 
rendered into English. 

'* Of all the habitations where I have lived (and I have 
had charming ones) none has rendered me so truly happy, 
and has left to me such tender regrets as the Island of St. 
Peter, in the middle of the lake of Bienne. This little 
island, which is called at Neufchatel the '^ Island of the 
HiUock^^'* is very little known even in Switzerland. How- 
ever, it is agreeably and -singularly situated for the happi- 
ness of a man who loves to circumscribe himself; for al- 
though, perhaps, I am the only one in the world to whom 
his destiny has been made a law, I cannot think myself the 
only one who has so natural a taste, although I have not 
found it, even to the present time, in the possession of any 
other. 

'' The banks of the Lake of Bienne are more wild and 
more romantic than those of the lake of Geneva, because the 
rocks and the woods border the water nearer, but they are 
not the less smiling ; there is less culture of the fields and 
of vineyards, less towns, and houses; there is also more 
natural verdure, more meadows, asylums shaded with 
groves, and contrasts more frequent. As there is not upon 
these happy banks highways practicable for carriages, the 
country is little frequented by travellers, but it is interesting 
for contemplative recluses, who love to inebriate themselves 
with the charms of nature, and to come to themselves again, 
in a silence which is not troubled by any noise but the cry 
of eagles, the warbling of birds, and the roaring of torrents 
which fall from the mountain. This fine basin, of nearly a 
round form, contains in its middle two little islands, one in- 
habited and cultivated about' half a league around it, the 
other smaller, deserted, and in fallow land, and which in the 
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end will be destroyed by the removals of the earth, which 
without cessation is taken away to repair the havoc which 
the waves and the storms does to the large one. It is thus 
that the substance of the weak is always employed to the 
profit of the powerful." 

What follows is copied from an English work : 

" He has further recorded the mode of passing his time 
on the island," for he tells in his narrative that he stayed 
with the receiver of the Bernese hospital, and also tells how 
he amuses himself ^^ in botanizing, in music, in climbing the 
trees with a bag tied around him to gather the fruit, in 
carrying over a colony of rabbits to stock the neighboring 
isle, and in allowing himself to drift for hours across the 
lake, stretched on his back in a little boat. The farm-house 
in which he dwelt now serves as an inn, but Rousseau's room 
is preserved nearly in the state in which he left it, except 
that its walls, doors, shutters, and windows are scribbled 
over with names of visitors of all nations. For some time 
after his arrival he remained almost unknown, but as soon 
as the presence of the author of the ^ Contrat- Social ' on the 
island became noised abroad, it was inundated with shoals of 
curious visitors. To escape their importunities he used to 
climb up by a stove through a trap-door (still shown) into 
the garret, and frequently when informed by his host that 
a party had come expressly to see him, refused to appear. 
' Je ne suis pas ici dans une menagerie.' " 

As has been seen, in the time of that celebrated author, 
there was not much cultivation about the lake, but now 
almost the whole road from Neufchatel to Bienne is carried 
through what might be called a vast vineyard. Many per- 
sons of both sexes were there, tying with straw the tender 
vines to the stakes. 

The Jura descended even to the water, and many were 
the picturesque scenes presented by the winding road, in its 
oourse by the lake side. ^ 
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We had left behind us French Switzerland, and for the 
time entered that of Germany. People were seen smoking 
big pipes; from the numerous drinking-liouses were heard 
songs; little children by the roadside quarrelled in Ger- 
man ; and the house-signs were all in that most uncouth lan- 
guage. 

A curious sight was presented while traversing a small 
village. As we passed a barn our nostrils were saluted by 
what Falstaff would have termed a " villainous compound of 
smells." It was found to proceed from a large cistern which 
was being emptied of its contents — the drainage of cow-yards 
and pig-sties. These cisterns are common in Northern Swit- 
zerland. A man with a bucket and rope was quickly draw- 
ing up the liquid, while young men and girls stood by with 
high wooden pails, which when filled were fitted to their back * * 
in knapsack fashion, and then they departed to sprinkle a 
field or vegetable patch. I have often seen them engaged in 
this operation, and have been told that the fluid is more 
powerful than dry manure. 

The lake was very pretty near Biel, or Bienne, as it is 
named in the German and French languages, being bordered 
with willows, and the castle and picturesque buildings of N}^- 
dau; while beyond were indigo-hued mountains. Soon wf 
arrived at the town which was by no means French in ap- 
pearance. It is situated at the mouth of the valley of the 
Luze, at the foot of the Jura ; being still surrounded by its 
ancient walls and watch-towers, and approached by a very 
neat and shady promenade. 

While on this walk, an Alpine song was heard, sung by 
a maiden descending the hill on the opposite side of the 
road. It was very beautiful. In my own country there are 
persons who sing these strange melodies, but they are but 
poor imitators. The clear powerful voice of the girl rose 
shrilly ; and the peculiar falsetto with quick rushing shrieks, 
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as jou might almost call them, prodaoed a fine eiFeet As 
she went on her way, the song hecame less powerfol ; and as 
it died away over the still waters of the lake, Bienne was en- 
tered. — Bettoeen Berne and Aarburg^ JtUy Uh, 

10 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BERNE AND FBEYBURG. 

Fydan— HoiUM and gardens— Aarbnrg— The green rlTer— View of Berne— The 
Bean— Sights of Berae— Arcades— The fete on the pfaUfonn— Oostnme of the 
female peasantry — Glimpse of the Alps— Head wings— The suspension bridge of 
Freybui^— Freybnrg — Gorge of Gotteron — Freybuigian costame— The lime tree. 

On quitting Bienne, you find that the high road crosses, 
first the river named Suze on its way into the lake, and at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile, the river Thiele on its 
way out. At its outlet stands the town of Nydau ; and the 
only building in it worth remarking is the stronghold of the 
once powerful lords of Nydau now converted into a salt 
house, and bearing on its side the favorite figure of the bear, 
painted larger than life. Soon afteiwards the road slopes 
down hill ; and then was obtained a good view of the lake, 
St. Peter's Island, and the Jura wearing still her nightcap 
of clouds. 

The houses hereabouts are somewhat Swiss in charac- 
ter; the roofs projected; and there was much ornament 
about the buildings, and also what is extremely rare in 
France, nearly every one of these houses had before it or on 
one side a garden well stocked with flowers — showing that, 
as a people, the Swiss have a greater love of Nature and of 
the Beautiful than the French. 

Aarburg, the next place of any importance, was entered 
and left by covered bridges. It is built upon a rooky 
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promontorj; nearly surrounded by the Aar, and offers no 
attraction whatever. Thence was commenced the ascent 
of the hills whence was obtained a fine view of the ex- 
tended yale just traversed ; and then I passed through pine 
forests. 

Within one stunde — for in this country distances are 
reckoned, not by miles or leagues, but by stunden, a German 
word signifying hours, i. e. hours' walking — of Berne, a bridge 
spanned a pretty river. It was really picturesque ; trees and 
bushes graced the banks, bending in several places to the 
water; the stream was of a rich green; and a dark blue- 
shaded mountain rested in the background. Then the road 
ascended a hill, and soon became a promenade. Owing to 
the number of people who passed me, I conjectured Berne 
was not far distant. The conjecture was right ; and soon I 
stood upon the high bank, gazing upon the river Aar flowing 
at the base of a deep gully ; and then, turning my eyes to 
the right, saw the capital of the largest of the Swiss cantons 
situated on 9. lofty promontory surmounted by the imposing 
Minster, several clock towers, and church spires. The view 
was striking ; the houses were crowded together, especially 
where they descended the hill, as though struggling to save 
themselves from falling in the water ; but the grand feature 
of the scene, the chain of Alpine peaks, was missing — thanks 
to the Clerk of the weather. 

Just outside the gate as you enter, will be seen the bears 
that are maintained at the public expense, strolling about in 
their yards. It is wonderful how the people of this canton 
love that animal ; there is no end to the representations of 
them in the town ; and there is also a fountain adorned by a 
bear in armor. As regards fountains, there are many of 
them : the most curious is the Ogre's — a figure in the act of 
devouring a child, with many more in his girdle and pocket, 
ready to take their turn. 

The sights of Berne are few in number. When you have 
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seen the Tower of Goliath, with the painted high relief of a 
giant, the Zeitgloohenthurm, and the Minster, always in- 
cluding the view of the Alps, you have observed all that is 
worthy of being noti6ed. As for the city itself^ most all the 
streets resemble each other ; they are broad, with fountains, 
and on either side are arcades in which are shops. All the 
houses rest upon their arched walls, which are however low ; 
the pillars supporting them are extremely massive, and the 
colonade, in consequence, appears rather gloomy. Though 
almost everything was displayed for sale therein, yet every 
one will at once agree that the most numerous and beautiful 
articles were the pipes, of which there were all descriptions, 
from the beautifully-painted bowl to the bowl of clay — ^two 
for a kreutzer. 

In the evening was held a grand fete on the Platform. 
It was the last day of the Fete de Musique, which, having 
lasted for some time, was to terminate with a ball. The 
promenade was brilliant with colored lights ; the equestrian 
statue in front of the Minster was surrounded by festooned 
posts, bearing fires on top ; and the crowd assembled in the 
platz to see the dancers arrive, was immense. 

I will finish by describing the dress of the peasant women 
of Canton Berne. As in all the cantons the costume slightly 
varies, the description of each will, no doubt, be pleasing, if 
not instructive. 

The young women are generally very pretty. They are 
dressed in a dark skirted gown, with a boddice rising half 
way to the neck ; then a large collar of black velvet is orna- 
mented at the corners with silver or gilded beads, while two 
silver chains from the comers thereof swing to the girdle, 
and rising behind are joined to the back part of the collar ; 
and between the collar and boddice is seen the whitest linen. 
Large sleeves of stiffly-starched white cotton descend some- 
times to the wrist, sometimes only to the elbow. As for 
their head, I have seen it uncovered, ornamented with dark 
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handkerchiefs, wide-brimmed dark straw hats, or with simply 
a, small cap of the kind worn bj French women — at any 
rate, though their costume is sombre, the young women are 
extremely attractive : the beauty of their faces casts, as it 
vrere, a glow of light over all; but Heaven spare me from 
l>eholding the old or middle-aged ! — Near Berne^ July btJi. 

At piresent I am in Freyburg. writing these lines in a 
cafe, amid smoking travellers and Swiss soldiers. 

This morning, on leaving the gate of Berne, the one 
guarded by a pair of large bears — ^but perfectly harmless, 
since they were made of stone — I beheld the peaks of the 
distant Alps, four or five of which rose above the misty 
clouds, but were soon rendered invisible. At any rate, 
enough was seen to create in me a strong desire to visit the 
cantons of which they are natives, and explore their sublime 
valleys. 

Numbers of men and women, dragging donkey-carts laden 
with fire-wood and vegetables, were on their way to Berne — 
market-day in Berne — among them was a woman, wearing 
the gauze wings of which I had heard, and much desired to 
see. These wings are shaped like those of a bat, though 
rather more rounded, and made of stiff black gauze : they 
spring from each side of the head, forward; and when seen 
sideways, present a grotesque appearance. 

The river Sense was crossed at Neueneck ; when there 
was nothing more to be seen till the Suspension bridge of 
Freyburg was beheld leading to the odd-looking town. Sin- 
gular did it appear, above the valley of the Saarine. It was 
on the opposite side of the gorge upon the top of a precipitous 
rock, and was graced with ancient towers and battlements. 
To get a good view of the bridge and city, the best place is 
from the road near the river. Thence you behold the airy 
structure spanning the vale ; while above it, over the Oorge 
of Gotteron, another bridge, though smaller and shorter, 
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swings at a much higher altitude. When you have suffi- 
ciently admired them, taking different views, the best plan is 
to leave Freyburg at once ; for there is really nothing at all 
to be seen, either in the new or old town. The most modem 
portion of Freyburg has a church with a decorated portal, 
grotesquely representing the Judgment; but neither that 
nor the edifice itself is to be compared to the Minster at 
Berne, and its carvings ; the streets are plain, and the town 
silent. For my part I like the lower, the German portion 
of Freyburg best, as it is very old, though dirty — (however, 
we were blessed with a smart shower, accompanied by heavy 
thunder, which washed the almost perpendicular streets : 
after the operation the place was not the same ; its whole 
character appeared changed) — and there are also some curious 
buildings, and an ancient fountain. — Freyburg^ July 5th. 

I had written thus far yesterday afternoon, when my 
landlady wished to know if I had yet visited the Gorge of 
Gotteron ; to which having replied in the negative, she gave 
a long description, telling how very pretty it was, and how 
all travellers visiting Freyburg were sure to see it. Her 
remarks induced me to make the trip, which can easily be 
performed in the space of an hour. 

Descending to the lower town I struck to the right ; and 
was soon in the very romantic valley, which truly merited 
the praises of my amiable hostess. It was narrow and wind- 
ing, with bold rocky sides, which in some places were tree- 
clad, in others as naked as rock can be; while at almost 
every step picturesque views were beheld. In former times, 
there was doubtless an immense river flowing where now the 
insignificant stream travels upon its way ; for the rocks high 
up the side are rubbed quite smooth, as though subjected to 
the influence of a torrent. From this valley can be had a 
view of the bridges, which, like spider's threads, stretch from 
bank to bank. In conclusion I would observe, that though 
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I have been in many pretty places, yet, without doubt, for 
real romanticness of scenery, so far but little has been seen 
that excels the Gorge of Gotteron. 

I have remarked that it was my intention to describe the 
peasants' dress of each canton : that of the women of Freyburg 
is similar to the Bernese ; but in place of the neat straw hat 
or tidy cap, the women wear large bright crimson kerchiefis, 
descending to the eyes and tied behind : the skirt and bodice 
also often give place to the scarlet gown, which ascends to 
the neck, or, in other words, there is no waist. 

I had almost forgotten one of the curiosities of Freyburg 
— the Lime Tree. Its branches are supported by iron pil- 
lars ; and it is in the centre of the principal " Place." 

After the battle of Morat, in which a youth of Freyburg 
had fought, and with the rest gained the victory, he was 
desirous of conveying to his fellow citizens the good news ; 
so he i^an the whole way, and arrived on the spot bleeding 
and exhausted. " Victory !" he cried ; then falling, died. 
The branch he held was immediately planted, and has grown 
to be the tree in question — twenty feet in circumference. 

— Lausanne, July 6th. 
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At two o'clock in the morning I left in the diligence for 
the town of Lausanne. It will be recollected that I wished 
to return to Geneva, to see the opening of the fete. We 
went by the way of Payeme and Moudon. Lausanne is situ- 
ated on the lower slope of Mont Jorat. The cathedral is cu- 
rious in its architecture within— outside it is not remarkable. 
Upon entering, you see on the right and on the left two piers, 
each consisting of a central column, thickly built, and sur- 
rounded by many detached columns of the same height, but 
not the same size ; there are also two wide arches, succeeded 
on both sides by six narrower ones, appearing as if they were 
experiments — ^fantasies of the architect. Willis has thus de- 
scribed them : 

^< Each alternate pier consists of twelve parts or shafts — 
namely, three on each face for the vaulting of the nave and 
side aisles respectively, and three for the pier-arches. But of 
the interposed ones, the first has coupled columns for the pier- 
arch, and a lateral sub-shaft for its sub-arch, the next has a sin- 
gle round shaft for the pier-arch, and a stout detached shaft in 
front of it, which, running up to the roof, carries three vault- 
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ing ribs in a group upon a round abacus ; the next, with a 
similar arrangement for the pier-arch, has a slender shaft in 
front, supporting the simple rib of a six-partite vault, of 
which this is the only copartment, the rest of the nave having 
quadripartite vaults." 

There were very few persons attending service in this 
light, beautiful building, and most of those present were sol- 
diers. 

A fine view of the lake is obtained from Lausanne. The 
passengers leave for the steamer in small boats from the port 
of Ouchy ; soon we were gliding on the smooth water, with 
the grand promontories of Savoy on the opposite side. We 
had a host on board; and before reaching the end of our 
voyage, the boat was crammed with peasantry and tiralleurs 
from almost every part of Switzerland, all being desirous of 
witnessing the ceremonies in Geneva. 

Again was seen that Queen of the Lake : the place, how- 
ever, had changed ; flags floated from every summit, and 
wreaths of greens and roses swung from house to house across 
the street. We had on board a deputation from the environs 
of Neufchatel, and at the appearance of their heavily-fringed 
flag, peals of cannon were heard from all sides ; gaily-deco- 
rated boats were floating at ease; and the quays were 
thronged with human beings. Great, indeed, was the change 
that had, within the few days I had been absent, taken place 
in the town. Some of the streets were transformed into 
groves of pine trees ; as nearly every cafe was hidden be- 
hind large branches of those trees ; festoons of flowers deco- 
rated the fountains ; arches were raised in divers places ; and 
all bore the appearance of rejoicing : it was toward the close 
of the First day of the Tir Federal — and it was Sunday ! 

I strolled in the direction of the shooting-ground, where 
already much powder had been burnt. The crowd was 
great, and though it was the Sabbath, I almost forgot it. 
Booths were erected in every direction, and the music bands 
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thereof were forionsl j playing ; while the actors, dressed in 
fantastic costume, strutted and capered, and entreated the as- 
sembly to enter, and witness the magnificent scenes exhibited 
behind the canvas. There were not a few revolying hobby- 
horses, swans, and camels ; and it was quite remarkable how 
full-grown men and women could stride and hang on those 
wooden articles, and be whirled around to the sound of a drum 
and trumpet, gazing the while in one direction : where the 
pleasure was could not be conceived ; for every one, save a 
youth with a cigar« almost as long as himself, in his mouth, 
appeared on the point of falling; and the women, without a 
single exception, were as pale as their sun-burnt faces would 
allow. The chief amusement, however, of the populace was 
gambling — neither more nor less than gambling. They 
gambled in every way, from speculating in a lottery for '^ a 
nice fat hen'' or " a fierce rooster," pitching rings on knives, 
rolling balls, throwing plates of iron on a table having cir- 
cular pieces of brass of the same size, to gambling with dice 
for stakes ranging one franc to an hundred. In every direc- 
tion knots of people were seen surrounding these little 
" hells;" and at every one I visited, high words were freely 
passed, and money quickly lost. — Bex, July Sth, 



Here is the " programme of the day," copied and trans, 
lated entire from a little journal called the " Programme du 
Jour — ^fetes du tir, expositions, spectacles, magazins." 

" Tir Federal. Programme de la fete. 

" Monday, 7. At eight o'clock in the morning two can- 
non shots will announce the commencement of the exercises 
of the tir. These exercises will continue, without inter- 
ruption, until noon. The officers and supplementary ringers 
will replace those who are obliged to be absent. 

" At noon precisely, two cannon shots will end the exer- 
cises, and call the shooters under the canteen, where a great 
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dinner will bo served four thousand places. Price, two francs. 
£ach one will be welcome to the table : howeyer, in default 
of place, the preference will be given to the shooters. 

^^ The orators who wish to speak during the repast, also 
those choirs who desire to sing, ought to warn the President 
of the Central Committee. 

^^ All personal allusion is forbidden. 

'^ The galleries at the two extremities of the canteen are 
reserved for ladies; they will be received there with the 
gentlemen who accompany them, upon the presentation of 
the cards, that can alone be given by the Working and 
Central Committees. 

^' At one o^clock, two cannon shots will announce the 
renewal of the exercises of the tir. 

''The members of the federal society of carbineers, 
during the fete, will carry upon their head- coverings the 
half-party, federal and cantonal cockade. 

'' A military hospital is established behind the barber- 
shop. A surgeon will be in attendance, to apply medical 
treatment. 

" The arrival of many deputations is announced. 

" The arrival in the port of each boat carrying a deputa- 
tion, with its flag, will be saluted by the artillery. The 
delegates of the receiving committee will give rendezvous to 
the new arrivals upon the Place Bel Air ; and thence they 
will be conducted to the shooting-grounds. The guard will 
render them the military honors ; and the artillery of the 
grounds will salute them with a volley. 

" A member of the receiving committee will welcome 
each deputation, and their flag will be hoisted upon the 
pavilion, and saluted by the firing of cannon. The Com- 
mittee will, to the sound of music, offer the Wine of Honor 
to those newly arrived. 

" The prizes, to the value of two hundred thousand francs, 
are displayed in the pavilion, in the middle of the shooting- 
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grounds. The prizes in silyer, are in pieoes of ten francs of 
Geneva^ and in new federal money. 

" There will he found upon the shooting-ground restaurant 
a la cantien, coffee, and tohacco.^' 

Now will he given a description of the place du tir, and 
also the prize shooting. Through a decorated arch you 
enter a fine open space of ground, which was once covered 
with grass ; hut even then the ' tender plants were dead, and 
the field presented a hrown surface. On the left was a large 
building, its front being entirely open, bearing the sign 
" Oantine.^' Immediately in front was a building much 
resembling a Chinese Pagoda, gaily decorated with flags, and 
also the banners of the different confederations that had 
visited the town. In the lower part of this building are the 
prizes which are to be shot for : they were articles of gold 
and silver, and presented a truly brilliant appearance. 

Back of this is a long low building, also in the Chinese 
order of architecture, and divided into numerous partitions. 
That is the place where all the firing is done. There are 
seventy to eighty divisions, commencing with the letter A, 
and running on to Z : — ^then those of the societies, where the 
most valuable prizes are shot for ; — ^and then a row numbered 
double A to Z. At each of these partitions is a place for 
shooting ; and in the distance, down a long passage, will be 
perceived the target — ^a square white board, with a black 
centre. Those, where the large prizes are contended for, have 
in place of the bulPs eye a ring, to make it the more difioult 
to win. Between the stand and the exterior of the building 
are men continually loading the carbines, which are heavy, 
clumsy weapons. On one side of the shooting stand is a 
man resting his hand upon a bell-knob, and a brazen box, con- 
taining the money paid for the shots, suspended from his 
neck. For the lesser prizes six sous is the price of a shot ; 
for the greater, six francs. When the shooter has fired, 
immediately the man pulls the knob, which is attached to a 
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long wire, connecting with a bell at the target. Beneath, 
and out of danger, are two mcD, whose sole duty it is to 
observe where the shots tell. They watch ; and when the 
wire is jerked, designate the spot with a long arrow ; then 
reversing the target, another surface is presented to view ; 
while the bullet-hole is filled, the board being sufficiently 
long for the purpose. Thus the sport proceeds till noon, 
when dinner is served in the canteen ; and a great assembly 
sat down, being enlivened by the music of two bands, and 
a choir. 

From the shooting-ground I observed Mont Blanc ; and 
jEpom the steamboat — for I left Geneva at two o'clock — ^was 
gratified by its presence for a considerable distance : now it 
peeped above the mountain tops ; then it rested in majesty, 
clothed with brilliant snow. 

The mountains of Savoy, precipitous and beautiful, de- 
scended even to the water's edge ; and not long was it before, 
stopping opposite them, I left in a little boat for the town of 
Vevay. The route thence to Villeneuve is remarkably beau- 
tiful. It runs nearly the whole distance by the lake side, or 
through vineyards ; the plastered walls of which, about five 
feet in height, lessen somewhat the beauty of the scenery. 

Near Clarens I met a travelling exquisite — a most 
curious species of the genus homo. He was dressed in the 
latest London fashion, and appeared as fresh as though just 
tumbled from a bandbox. His knapsack was a pattern of 
neatness and delicacy ; and not a speck was visible upon 
him, from his highly-polished boots all the way up to his 
sporting cap. When I first beheld him, he was holding a 
note- book and pencil in one hand, while the other held an 
eye-glass, through which he scrutinized the village of Clarens I 
" Clarens ! sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep love !" is beau- 
tifully situated. To the left, the lake was blazing with 
light ; ahead, rough mountains met from the right and from 
the left; back, were the receding niountains, with, one 
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gigaBtic heap, the Dent du Midi, laden with snow ; and the 
Cattle of Chillon frowned in the water a little distance on 
the right The lower portion of the whole landscape was 
bathed in purplish mist, while the rest was rosj-hned ; and 
several pink clouds floated near the Dent du Midi. The 
scene was charming — ^and most beautifully turned upside- 
down in the glassy wave. And upon that water-mirror were 
many bird-boats, as may be termed those picturesque lateen - 
sailed vessels. 

Between Clarens and Yillneuvc, the only object worth 
noticing is the Castle of Chillon — ^a ponderous pile of gray 
towers and walls resting in the water, adjacent to the road. 
It was evening, and the trees and twilight caused it to ap- 
pear very gloomy. When I had passed, it struck me that 
the lake seemed deadly cold, and that the snows on the 
Dent du Midi were ghastly white. I did not lose the dreari- 
ness produced by the Castle of Chillon, until entering YiUe- 
neuve. 

A pretty winding road leads to Bex, which is opposite 
the Dent du Midi — a really grand heap of rocks, with a dash 
or two of snow as its crest. 

When the bridge of St. Maurice and several fortifications 
are passed, the traveller enters the ugly town of St. Maurice. 

The falls of the Sallenche are really beautiful. They 
leap over the perpendicular face of the rock, and are con- 
verted into spray at the bottom ; but I did not enjoy the 
scene as might be expected, for my German companion and 
myself were *' blessed" with the most disagreeable weather, 
and were glad to escape the drenching rain by entering Mar- 
tigny, which town is situated in the Canton Yallaia — Mar- 
t'igny, July Sth 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MARTIQNT TO GHAMOUNI. 

JjULxe Martigny— Up the ForcUz— lite yalley of the Rhone— TrIenfr—TAte Noir— 
Enter Savoy — Ghicier of Argentiire — Vale of Chamouni — Cascade des Pelerin»— 
What Glaciers are — Glacier of Bossous. 

I SET forth from the town of Martigny for the hamlet 
of Trient, situated on the other side of the mountain For- 
claz, being bound for Ohamouni. The road, or path, for it 
was narrow, steep, and very bad, ascended through pines 
and beeches, and when near the top, presented a very inter- 
esting view of the Valley of the Rhone. Mountains sloped 
to the vale, which is rather of an oval form, flat and beau- 
tified with trees, while the river serpen tized on the left ; in 
front was Martigny and Bourg Martigny. From the former 
a perfectly straight road ran towards a distant mountain. 

A most dreary time did I have in my upward march ; the 
ascent is very long and excessively fatiguing, and my knap- 
sack felt as if it weighed an hundred pounds. Driving 
storms or cutting gusts played merrily around the summit, 
rendering my umbrella of no use; but, commencing the 
descent into the wild valley, surrounded by gigantic moun- 
tains, I thanked Heaven that the journey was nearly at an 
end. Wet, chilled, lame, and with shoes sadly cut, notwith- 
standing the formidable nails with which they were armed, 
I limped into the inn of the hamlet of Trient; and soon 
afterwards forgot my troubles in a death-like sleep. 
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From Trient I ascended gradually through a pine forest, 
passing beside a mountain stream, which was quite pictur- 
esque in many places, having in its bed huge boulders causing 
the waters, to toss themselves in pretty cascades. The road 
continues slightly to ascend, passing around the brow of a 
mountain covered with dark forests, which is called Tete 
Noir — the Black Head, while far below is heard the roaring 
of the torrent. Then I passed on towards the Gallery, 
which is the grand feature of the route. The road turniDg 
to the left projects over the vale, but the traveller is pro- 
tected by a rustic fence. In one place the rocks, of which 
the mountain is formed, extend over the road ; through it is 
carried the tunnel — and opposite the gallery, and on every 
side, rise the lofty pine clad mountains. 

Down the vale went I ; the woodman^s axe was heard far 
up the mountains ; cords of wood were piled on either side 
of the river, which was of itself extremely picturesque ; when 
crossing a bridge, I passed into Savoy. 

Soon after an extensive valley was entered, the view being 
grand, yet very desolate. Rhododendrons grew in the 
greatest profusion, and several streams coursed beside the 
road. 

The first glacier then seen was that of Argentiere— a 
magnificent sight ; but having to speak of others far more 
imposing, the description will be deferred. Soon I entered 
the vale of Chamouny : the village was far ahead, with its 
church-spire above the trees; the Glacier du Bois on the 
left; mountains were seen on the right; and on the left a 
glimpse of the venerable Mont Blanc. The day was unfa- 
vorable for sight-seeing, as nearly all the mountain peaks 
were concealed by the fog : however, I perceived the gigantic 
Aiguille de Dru — a mass of granite formed like an obelisk; 
and, that afternoon, enjoyed a view of Mont Blanc, and 
nearly all the noble company of surrounding peaks. 

On the morrow it was my intention to visit the Jardin, or 
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Glarden of the Alps. Meanwhile, to oecapj time, I purposed 
seeing the Cascade des Pelerins, which is both beautiful and 
curious. A guide was procured. By-the-waj, the guides, 
mules, and all affairs that can be regulated by the State, 
are in the hands of a man called the Guide en chef, and to 
whom all travellers must proceed — that is, if thej wish 
men who understand their business, for it is easy to obtain 
others who will agree to conduct you anywhere ; but whether 
you ever arrive, or in what time, is entirely another ques- 
tion. 

My guide, who, on the following day, conducted me to 
the Jardin, gave me much information relative to this com- 
pany of conductors, which numbers at present no less than 
two hundred members. We ~ then left for the Oascade. 
Each of us carried an Alpine-stock, a stout pole of ash, 
armed with a spike of iron. It was not on account of the 
glaciers that they were taken, but because they are of the 
greatest use in ascending and descending mountains, remov- 
ing one half the usual fatigue ; and besides, we were not to 
visit any glaciers. The scenery at Chamouny, with its lofty 
snow mountains, is grand and impressive in its character ; 
but the road to the Pilgrims' Fountain is quite rural, pass- 
ing, as it does, through cultivated fields, hamlets, and pleas- 
ing woods. 

The fall is remarkable. From the glaciers above it de- 
scends rapidly, and leaping between the crags, falls about 
one hundred feet into a cavity of rock with such force that it 
rebounds, causing the whole mass of water to spring forth in 
a curve to the rocks below. The arch is most perfect. A 
few years ago it was possible to pass beneath without being 
wet ; but at present, owing to the dislodgment of some stones, 
several slight streams escape, which renders the passage im- 
practicable, unless the adventurer desires a shower-bath. 

From this place you also have a good view of the glacier 
of Bossons. 
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'^ The glaciers are one of the most sublime features of the 
Alps, and one of the most wonderful phenomena of nature. 
A glacier may be described as a stream of ice, descending 
into the valleys of high mountain chains, fed bj the snow 
which occupies their tops, and fills the hollows and clefts be- 
tween their peaks and ridges : what it loses at its lower end 
by the increased temperature is supplied by the snow which 
falls during the succeeding winters. The accumulated snow 
which falls during nine months of the year on the higher 
summits and valleys, remains for some time a dry and loose 
powder, until the heat of the summer sun begins to melt it, 
and the rains, also penetrating it, convert it into a slushy 
mass, which the succeeding frosts consolidate, first a granular 
heap, and afterwards, in consequence of repeated thawings and 
freezings, the whole undergoes a fresh crystallization, being 
converted into ice of a coarse grain and less compact sub- 
stance than common ice. 

^'Notwithstanding their great extent and solidity, the 
glaciers are undergoing a perpetual process of renovation and 
destruction. The arms or skirts descending into the lower 
valleys are gradually dissolved by the increased temperature 
which prevails at so low a level. The summer sun, aided by 
particular winds, acts upon the surface, so that in the middle 
of the day it abounds in pools, and is traversed by rills of 
water. The constant evaporation from every part exposed 
to the air produces great diminution in the upper beds; the 
temperature of the earth, also, which is at nM seasons greater 
than that of ice, melts yearly a small portion of its lower 
surface, reducing the bulk and height of the glacier, which, 
toward the end of summer, is many feet lowered and shrunk- 
en. The vacancy -thus caused is entirely filled up from 
above by the winter's snow falling upon the mountain tops 
and on the whole upper region of the high Alps, which is' 
drifted into the higher valleys, and pressed down by its own 
weight. Thenceforth, the ice stream, like the river, moves 
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onward steadily by day and night, and eyen in the winter, 
though its progress is slower, 

**Th« glacier's cold and restleas maas 
Mores onward day by day." - Byron, 

^^ It is also sensibly retarded by hard frost, and aooel* 
erated by thaw. 

^' The cause of the movement of glaciers has been much 
discussed and variously explained. De Saussure supposed 
that it proceeds from their weight alone, and that they slide 
down the inclined surface of the valleys, aided by the ice 
melting below, in contact with the earth. Others have 
thought that the descent was caused by dilatation of the gla- 
cier, in consequence of the water that penetrates the mass of 
ice, alternately thawing and freezing. The third, and appa- 
rently the correct theory of their motion, the result of pa- 
tient and acute study of glacier phenomena, is that of Pro- 
fessor Forbes, who asserts that <a glacier is an imperfect 
fluid, or vicious body, which is urged down slopes of a cer- 
tain inclination by the mutual pressure of its parts,' nearly 
in the same manner as lava descends from the mouth of a 
volcano, or honey would flow from a jar overset. Professor 
Forbes elsewhere explains that ' a glacier is not coherent ice 
(like the ice of a river), but a granular' compound of ice and 
water, possessing, under certain circumstances, especially 
when much saturated with water, a rude flexibility, sensible 
even to the hand.' This vicious character of the glacier 
alone will account for its passing through straits formed by 
projecting rocks, which contract the width of its bed some- 
times to one half of its expanse in the upper part of a valley, 
and around promontories which intrude to turn it out of its 
course. From observations made by Forbes on the Mer de 
Olace, the rate of progress of that glacier was found to be 
nearly at the rate of two feet in twenty-four hours. The 
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centre of the ice stream moves quicker than the sides, and in 
fact drags them after it, as would be the case with any other 
semi-fluid. 

*' The surface of the mountain, which forms the bed of a 
glacier, however hard, is subjected to an extraordinary pro- 
cess of grinding and polishing, from the vast masses of ice 
constantly passing over it. The harder fragments, such as 
granite and quartz, interposed between the ice and the rock, 
act like diamonds on glass, and scratch deep and long 
grooves on the surface. The seat of ancient glaciers, which 
have now entirely disappeared, may still be discovered by the 
furrows left behind them on the rocks. 

" The nature of the upper surface of the ice depends 
partly upon that of the ground on which it rests ; where it is 
even, or nearly so, the ice is smooth and level ; but wherever 
the supporting surface becomes slanting or uneven, the glacier 
begins to split and gape in all directions. As it approaches 
a steep declivity or precipice, the layers of ice are displaced, 
upheaved, and squeezed one above another ; they rise in top- 
pling crags, obelisks, and towers of the most fantastic shapes, 
varying in height from twenty fo eighty feet. Being un- 
equally melted by the wind and sun, they are continually tot- 
tering to their fall, either by their own weight, or the pressure 
of the masses, and tumbling headlong, are shivered to atoms 
with a roar like thunder. 

" Poets and philosophers have delighted to compare the 
course of human life to that of a river ; perhaps a still apter 
simile might be found in the history of a glacier. Heaven- 
descended in its origin, it yet takes its mould and conforma- 
tion from the hidden womb of the mountains which brought 
it forth. At first, soft and ductile, it acquires a character 
and firmness of its own, as an inevitable destiny urges it 
on its onward career. Jostled and constrained by the crosses 
and inequalities of its prescribed path, hedged in by impassa- 
ble barriers which fix limits to its movements, it yields gro^n* 
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ing to its fate, and still travels forward seamed with the scars 
of many a conflict with opposing obstacles. All this while 
although wasting, it is renewed by an unseen power — it evap- 
orates, but is not consumed. On its surface it has the spoils 
which, during the progress of existence, it has made its own.; 
often weighty burdens devoid of beauty or value — at times pre- 
cious masses sparkling with gems or with ore. Having at length 
attained its greatest width and extension, commanding admi- 
ration by its beauty and power, waste predominates over 
supply, the vital springs begin to fail ; it stoops into an atti- 
tude of decrepitude — it drops the burdens, one by one, which 
it had borne so proudly aloft — its dissolution is inevitable. 
But as it is resolved into its elements, it takes all at once a 
new and livelier and disembarrassed form ; from the wreck 
of its members it arrives * another yet the same^ — a noble, 
full-bodied, arrowy stream, which leaps rejoicing over the 
obstacles which before had stayed its progress, and hastens 
through fertile valleys towards a freer existence, and a final 
union in the ocean with the boundless and the infinite.''' 

Now, the Glacier Bossons is beautiful to look upon : 
there are pyramids and obelisks of gigantic height, and a 
most beautiful blue color, rising in every direction, being 
finely contrasted with the dark green of the mountain- trees, 
and the verdant vale. From the heights above, the frozen 
stream descends, bearing on its surface those extraordinary 
fragments of ice ; and it descends and descends even to the 
green-carpeted valley, like a river of lava flowing from the 
heated mouth of a volcano — though not quite so hot. 

— Chaf?iouni, July 1 Ith. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

LE MEK DB GLAOE. — ^LB JAEDIN. — ^NANT BOUBANT. 

Girts with Oyetali, and Ihe Gtri with FlowarB*>BesBan~HoH>ioe of MonUuLTeit— 
- Mer de Glace— Bxcureion to the Jardin— Source of ihe Anreyron — The Arve — 
" Pardon, Mr^ je suis pertlu" — CJol de Voaa— Sleda — Valley of Montjoie— Nant 
Bourantr— Scraps fifom the Travellers^-BofA. 

At an early hour I left with my guide for an excursion to 
the Mer de Glaoe, though the weather was by no means pro- 
pitious ; but not wishing to pass all my time at Chamouni, to 
the gratification of the landlord, I thought the best plan was 
to visit at least the Icy Sea; then, if the sky should chance 
to show itself, and the guide proclaim the state of the 
weather favorable, I would proceed to the Jardin, which 
would make a most interesting excursion. 

Up the mountain side we marched, beholding below us 
Ghamouni, when we were stopped by a couple of large girls 
with baskets, containing refreshments and crystals, who were 
extremely annoying in their endeavors to effect a sale. 

The day before, on my route to the Cascade des Pelerins, 
a well-formed and prettily-visaged young woman, with a small 
bunch of wild flowers in her hand, stopped us and entreated 
me to accept them. I wondered how it was possible that a 
girl of her appearance and size, could so debase herself as to 
beg in that manner ! Such, however, is the custom of the 
place ; beggars are as thick and plenty as blackberries in 
season — from the loathsome cripple with extended hat, who 
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mutters as you pass along the highway, eyen to the neatly- 
dressed girl with wood-flowers. 

Up through woods of pines and larches, over rocks, and 
pa3t the path of avalanches, and we arrive at the Hospice of 
Montanvert — ^in a fog. Soon this fog was blown away, and 
we saw the Mer de Glace extending up the valley for a dis- 
tance of two leagues, and then passing to the left around the 
mountains. This sea is extremely curious, very much re- 
sembling an ocean which has been suddenly frozen. We de- 
scended upon it, and then, for the first time, I became aware 
of the dangers encountered by those who ascend Mont Blanc, 
which performance, from the valley of Chamouni, would ap- 
pear to be quite easy. Vast cracks, or crevasses, as they are 
called, extend in every direction, some wide and some quite 
narrow, but when you glance down you see no bottom, as they 
are not perpendicular. 

There were at least a dozen travellers — all Americans — 
waiting at the Hospice for the clearing of the weather, that 
they might visit the Jardin. At last they gave it up in de- 
spair, and descended to Chamouni ; but it was my determi- 
nation to proceed, for I thought, perhaps the weather might 
become fair, and though one would not see the mountain 
peaks when going, yet on returning might be more fbrtunate, 
and I would thus save a day, as on the next it was my inten- 
tion to journey across the mountains to Cormayeur. 

We descended, and passed the stone upon which Pocock 
and Windham, the first explorers, had engraved their names. 
By some accident, however, the stone had been split asunder. 
My guide carried a knapsack stored with provisions, and we 
were both armed with an Alpine stick. He was followed by 
his brother, who is an aspirant to the profession which he 
will enter next spring, and who performed this journey for 
the sake of receiving more instruction. TEus we three de- 
scended the steep hill, from the hospice even t6 the edge of 
the icy seft. 
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We mardbed beside it along a very tiresome patk to tiie 
base of the Aiguille de Oharmoc. It was indeed fatiguing; 
for we had to clamber over rocks and loose stones, and pass 
through mud ; and we also had to cross the Pont and Petit 
Pont, as thej are called, which are nothing more than slight 
projections on the perpendicular face of the rock, being 
barely sufficient to rest the foot, requiring the use of the 
hands and great caution. Then we traversed large patches 
of snow, also beholding snow of a decidedly reddish tinge. 
The color is produced either by small insects and their 
eggs, or by a species of fungus, which plants itself on the 
snow, takes root, germinates, produces seed, and die& In 
this state of germination, it gives the snow the carmine tint 

When we reached the proper place, after having under- 
gone much fatigue, we entered upon the Mer, and passed 
across it. We leaped over numerous small crevasses, by the 
aid of the mountain pole, also many moulins or holes, in 
which descends the streams flowing along the icy surface. 
Below — ^far below, could be heard the roar of the torrent— 
now furious as if striking some rock, then faintly dripping. 

We reached the Egralets, and commenced with hands 
and feet to ascend the almost perpendicular height. ' When 
it was reached, we emerged upon the Glacier du Taldfire, 
leading to an oasis — a real island. We labored up through 
the snow to within a few yards of the Jardin, and then sought 
shelter behind a rock from a heavy snow-storm. It was of 
hardly any use ; and we eat our provisions with the sharp 
wind blowing around us, and the snow converting our robes 
into garments of like hue. 

This garden is only a projecting piece of ground covered 
with sod, and in the month of August enamelled with flowers. 
Around it, forming a vast circle, are snow-clad peaks. The 
scene is sublime^ though extremely desolate ; nothing is seen 
but rocks and snow. The storm ceased, and the fog was 
for a moment blown away. Having collected a few of the 
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delicate yiolet-hued flowers we found growing there, which we 
placed in oar caps, according to the custom of those 'who 
visit the place, we returned through the snows to the Egra- 
lets ; but in descending the path which led slantingly across 
the snow precipice, I fell, and was sliding with great violence, 
when the guide immediately sprang forward, and caught and 
.saved me, perhaps from entering some hole in the ice, where, 
for aught I know, I might have remained till the day of 
judgment. 

The fog disappeared, and we saw all the surrounding 
peaks, and also a lake of green water in the midst of the ice, 
which was the real source of the Aryeyron, the affluent of 
the Arve. In descending from the Hospice, we visited the 
main source of the river, which issues from a circular 
vault in the side of the Glacier du Bois — the termination of 
the Mer de Glace. The scenery around is grand ; the black 
entrance, and the fine azure where the light is transmitted 
through the ice, being striking. Enormous pieces of rock 
are lodged by the Glacier in the bed of the Arve, and the 
wildness of the scene is enhanced by the broken pine trees 
and the dark forest. 

We reached Chamouni in very good time, having made 
the trip to the Jardin and back with as much, if not more 
speed, than any preceding traveller. — Valley of Aosta^ 
JtUy \Wh, 

The next morning I left for Cormayeur by the moun- 
tains, intending to make the tour of Mont Blanc, and by the 
great St. Bernard pass into Switzerland. 

We — the guide and myself — descended the valley of 
Ghamouni to a little village named Les Ouches, and then 
ascended the Col. de Vosa. We had very good weather, 
and the mists had collected themselves together with the 
clouds, giving token of departure. I imagine that my guide 
was not well acquainted with the route ; for, as we were 

11 
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climbing up the steep, of a sadden he stopped, and turning 
exclaimed, — ^^ Pardon, Monsieur, je sois perdu'' — ^therefore 
we had to go down again, and take another road. Unfor- 
tunately, this was not the last time we were lost, for while 
boldly marching up a path, at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
over stones and through streams of water, we heard a javenile 
voice far below, when lo and behold, toy worthy guide was 
'^ perdu" again, and descending to the wild Savoyard youth, 
he conducted us to the Pavilion de Belle Vue, situated on 
the summit of the Col. Belle Yue has this place been called, 
and in fair weather no doubt it merits the name ; but when 
we were there, we had the satisfaction of seeing volumes of 
mists ascend from every side ; however, after resting a con- 
siderable time leaning over the fire, for the morning was 
very cold, the descent was made, through pines, across a tor- 
rent, and up through woods again. 

The peasantry in this region convey their goods from 
place to place on small sleds, which, though excellent in 
descending the muddy routs, yet give not a little exercise to 
the quadrupeds when the road lies upwards. 

The Valley of Montjoie, seen from the mountain, is 
really beautiful : the mountains on both sides nearly meet in 
the centre, being richly clothed with verdure, and well cul- 
tivated. The road winds slowly up between the snow-peaked 
mountains, till stopped by the elevations near the Col de 
Bonhomme. 

We also passed a magnificent glacier — ^that of Bionassy ; 
and the valley continually narrowing, at last is closed at 
Notre Dame de la Gorge — the name of a pretty little church. 
Then commences a most curious route, which is exceeding 
firm, since it is almost entirely formed of living rock. Large 
square stones are in parts laid in the road ; and up this steep 
winding stair-case we marched to Nant Bouraut, stopping for 
the night at a miserable Chalet near a cascade and a glacier. 

While supper was being prepared I overhauled the 
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** JjWre des Yojagenrs," and found much enteriftinment in 
reading the remarks relative to their journeys and ex- 
periences. Nearly every one has heard of these books, bat 
not one in a thousand ever saw one. They are in nearly 
erery hotel, and all can write therein what the.y please ; the 
quantity of trash and doggerel in their pages is enormous. 
I here annex two specimens, as they were the last in the 
book, and also because they are the lucubrations of Ameri- 
cans. Instead of proper names I have used their initials : 

SCRAPS FROM THE TRAVELLER'S BOOK AT NANT BOURANT. 

SCRAP THE FIRST. 

"23rf September y 1850. Journal of 2 voyagers Ameri- 
cans with Illustrations. 

^'6 o^clock in the morning started from Chamouni for 
Great St. Bernard, via Col de Bonhomme, Aosta, &c. 
Lunched at the Pavilion, Col de Yosa. Dined at 12, minus 
^, at Contamines. Drank two pitchers of milk there, which 
with other extras retarded their progress. .Arrived at Nant 
Bourant, fiere, at ^ of 2, commenced raining. Too full of 
provisions to attempt the Col in a storm. View from the 
auberge at ^ past 2 " 

Here was delineated a small square, with some scratching 
of the pen at the top representing clouds, and many lines 
passing from them diagonally to the left, representing rain. 

" View at 3 o'clock." 

And the same picture was again drawn, but this time the 
rain descended to the right. 

SCRAP the second. 

"24 September, 1850. W. H. G. B. and P. J., two 
4ive Kentuckians,' ^en route' for divers places, detained 
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hera bj rain, passed the night quite pleasantly, with the ez- 
oeptiOQ of being kept awake two hoars, from not haying 
enough coyering, (their own fault as they did not ask for 
more.) Would recommend 'to trayellers detained here by 
bad weather, to study the patient expression of the yarious 
countenances hung around the room in picture-frames. 
Amusement may also be found in counting the dots and 
lines around the circle, in the centre of the ceiling," &c. &c.; 
ending with the obseryation, eyidently written some time 
afterwards, — 

" A Thundering BiUy 

— E stories, Jtily 14th, 
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To giye the world a specimen of Swiss imposition, I will 
narrate a little inoident, showing how the proprietors of inns 
take advantage of travellers, whenever it lies in their power 
so to do, and the difference of prices charged to natives and 
strangers. 

At the Chalet of Naut Bonrant I was fitirly treated, and 
the guide received the same treatment as myself^ though 
upon the whole he was the best served, since he had a bottle 
of wine. 

N. B. — Should you call for a botUe the price is sixteen 
sons. 

In the morning at a very early hour we called up(m the 
hostess to settle our reckoning. 

" How much have I to pay ?" 

'< Supper — ^bed — bread and milk, five francs." 

I thought this rather dear, but handed her the bright 
silver. 

<^ What is to pay ?" said the guide, drawing his purse 
from his pocket, — ^it being understood he was to pay his own 
expenses. 
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" Sixteen sous," said the hostess, not thinking I stood hj 
her side. 

Five firanos— equal a dollar — ^for the traveller, and gut- 
teen sous— equal as many cents — ^for the guide ! 

All ye travellers, he sure to stop at the Chalet of Nant 
Bourant, and see if the same thing does not happen to you ! 

During the day I told the guide how I had been imposed 
upon. 

" Too bad," replied he ; " they ought not to have charged 
you at that rate, for when we first arrived she came to me 
and said, * Is your traveller rich .?' — '• No,' I replied, ' and 
you must not charge him much.' " 

The whole line of travel in this country is thickly spread 
with webs ; in the centre stands the spider, ready to pounce 
upon the fly whenever he should enter, and unless the fly 
should have the good fortune by chance to escape its danger- 
ous meshes, he may be deprived of his wings. 

We ascended the valley through the forest, which belts 
the base of Mont Joli, and then through pasturages, till we 
came to the Plain des Dames, where is a large heap of stones, 
to which every traveller makes an addition. The story runs 
that a long time ago, when the weather was extremely severe, 
a lady and her followers were destroyed upon the spot, the 
cairn having been erected to their memory. 

The view of the vale below was grand ; the mountain- 
peaks were being tinged by the rosy light of morning, and 
half way up the sides extended a sea of clouds. 

Above the stone-heap all was snow; and we had snow till 
we commenced the descent to Chapieu. Upon this bright 
covering were distinguished the traces of a traveller and his 
dog. They must have had a hard time, and to judge from the 
wandering tracks, must also have passed in a mist. At one 
place they had wandered immensely out of their way, and 
like my guide must have been " perdu :" there were also the 
marks of a fall. At one place the track had been crossed 
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by the fleeing chamois^ while almost in his steps had bounded 
the dog ; the chase must have been hot, for at every step the 
nimble-footed animal plunged in the snow, gliding along f 
while some distance ahead were seen the returning foot-prints 
of the dog, showing that his race was fruitless. Thanks to 
our traveller, the ascent of the steep places was rendered 
easier, for every foot-mark was frozen, and all we had to do 
was to step therein, when, like a ladder, they carried us to 
the top. 

In winter, the passage of the Bonhomme is very danger- 
ous on account of its great height, and the violent storms 
that occur. Posts are set up on every projecting ground to 
guide the traveller on his way. Had it not been that my 
guide carried my heavy knapsack, I might have dispensed 
with his services. Having passed the snow-fields, which in 
the sun's rays actually dazzled the eyes with their brilliancy, 
as though formed of diamonds, we commenced the descent 
over a mountain of mud, slightly covered with grass, and 
reached the Chalets of Chapieu, where we were treated to 
milk, which no more resembled city milk than water does 
cream : it was a rich heavy milk, the very appearance of 
which would make a man thirsty. 

On the .mountains were thousands of cattle grazing ; 
some being so high that you cpuld with difficulty distinguish 
them. Others were on their way thither, attended by men 
and boys, shouting and keeping them from the edge of the 
precipice. 

On the route to the Col de Seigne my guide gave me an 
extra tramp of an hour, and arrived at the summit of the 
pass far to the right of the place where we should be ; so we 
had to march back again, enduring much fatigue. We 
arrived at the right pass, but some forty or fifty feet above 
the route. To descend needed caution. The guide was 
ahead with an x\lpine stock, and, therefore, passed along 
easily ; but my travelling-stick needed an iron spike at the 
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end, to make the throst more firm ; so while treading in the 
steps of my predecessor, I suddenly fell, and slid down the 
smooth snow, being blinded as I ploughed it up with my 
feet, and then rolled over the sharp stones and through the 
mud. My feet were over a fall of seven or eight feet, whic^ 
would have landed me on sharp rocks, had I not thrust both 
of my hands into the soft ground, and by good fortune 
saved myself, — as it was, I gained five minutes upon my 
guide. 

A scene of Alpine grandeur burst upon the view when 
we were upon the summit of the Pass. I gazed upon Mont 
Blanc. The part seen from this place does not appear of 
half the height of the other beheld at Chamouny, the reason 
of which is that here it is a solitary mountain. In advance 
were two immense pyramids of rough rock, while at their 
base reposed the little green lake of Combal. At times 
clouds and mist enveloped the crowned head of Mont 
Blanc ; but soon departing again, disclosed that Monarch of 
European Mountains. Below us was the first pasturage, 
enamelled with the most beautiful flowers, which covers 
almost all the mountains in Switzerland. They never rise 
more than an inch or two above the short thick herbage, and at 
first glance one would suppose that there was nothing but 
grass ; but on treading the sward, the great beauty and pro- 
fusion of those hardy yet seemingly delicate plants will be 
seen : they are of all descriptions, and of colors the most 
vivid. 

Numerous glaciers were passed, and also that of the 
Miage, which produces the lake Combal. It is the most ex* 
traordinary among the Alps, and appears like an immense 
aqueduct of even height, covered entirely with earth and 
stones : it occupies nearly the entire valley, and more than 
an hour is spent in passing it. To judge from the enormous 
quantity of rocks and earth it has brought down, one would 
suppose half the mountain had been removed. 
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Through woods of cedars, where every tree was hong 
with long white moss, and across interesting districts, and we 
reached Cormajeur after a very fatiguing walk of eleven 
hours. Before entering the town, the whole of Mont Blanc 
was seen ; and though there was not so much snow, yet I 
think the view far grander than the one obtained at Ohamou- 
ny ; but then there are no great glaciers and peaks in the 
sublime scene. — St. Remy^ July Xith. 

After a walk of many hours, I reached the city of Aosta, 
having nothing very remarkable on my route to notice, either 
in the way of scenery or incident. 

At Morgex, all the population of the place were assem- 
bled in front of the church. I saw their costume, which is a 
red coat and jacket, cut in the fashion of the ^-^had old 
times," — ^for the world is being perfected every day — and 
also ornamented with bright brass buttons. 

Mont Blanc occupied the head of the valley. There 
were one or two rich vales, and a snow-topped mountain. 
The weather was hot ; and after all my complaining about 
the mist, I wished that one black cloud would cover the sun, 
and stay there during the middle hours of the day. The 
insects liked the heat not a little ; for from every tree and 
hedge they loudly chirped. 

The houses in this part of the country are built of small 
stones, with the sides near the roof open, in which place wood 
and hay were stowed. The grape vines of Piedmont, though 
not to be compared to those of France and Switzerland, as 
regards fruitfulness, are far more picturesque in appearance. 
They are trailed over trellises, with the branches hanging 
wildly. Along the stone wall pillars are raised, supporting 
the framework, so that, as you pass along the road, especially 
in autumn, you behold the luscious bunches. 

In the midst of this pretty scenery there came along the 
road a miserably-dressed girl, with her hands clasped before 

11* 
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her, and her overgrown head slightly inclined forwards. Her 
face of livid hue possessed an unmeaning smile; and the 
most idiotic gaze I ever saw, either in picture or reality, was 
thrown upon the ground, as laughing to herself, the poor 
cretin passed upon her way. 

On arriving at Aosta, I actually drew back with horror : 
it is not an exaggeration — I actually drew back even on the 
threshold of that city which is cursed by €l<>d. It was. Sun- 
day, and all the population were in the dirty streets; the 
women and children lay grouped before the doors, and the 
men wandered to and fro. It is an extremely ancient city, 
being known under the name of Corddle, as the chief city of 
the Salassi. ^^ Its history earlier than its conquest by Te- 
rentius Yarro, a general of Augustus, is fabulous; but the 
antiquary of Aosta has no difficulty in fixing the date of its 
foundation 406 years before that of Rome, 1158 b. c. ! By 
the army of the Emperor it was taken 24 years before ihe 
Christian Era, and its inhabitants reduced to miserable cap- 
tivity. Augustus rebuilt the city, gave his own name to it, 
and established there 3,000 soldiers from the Prsetorian co- 
horts." 

The population, I repeat, were all in the streets ; and let 
the reader bring before his mind's eye the most awful speci- 
mens of humanity he can imagine, and he will have a fair 
idea of this unhappy people. Nearly every man was de- 
formed, and had the goitre — a horrid swelling in the throat ; 
and the women were awful to look upon. They were lean, 
with haggard faces, generally bound in cloths, and — ^but 
really it is no pleasure to write of the miseries of our fellow 
beings who are deprived of their reason and the use of their 
body. Their ancestors must have been the most wicked of 
people, that their descendants should be so visited by* the 
wrath of Heaven. Not only the grown people, but also the 
children, looked like living corpses ! 

The church of Aosta is worth noticing, both from the 
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number of pictures on the outside, and also for the sculpture 
of the Last Supper, painted to represent life. All the 
churches I have passed to-day are painted on the outside 
with divers pictures : it seems to be the custom of the coun- 
try. 

Though I had seen enough to make me far from being 
merry, yet there was an exhibition that made amends, it being 
a drill of the military. A host were they, of all sizes, and in 
clothes of all descriptions — from the gay youth to the goitred 
laborer. Among them limped one poor fellow who had some 
trouble to keep up with the rest; but had you -seen the proud 
step and majestic glances of the captains, you would have 
thought they were the leaders of the valiant Army of Italy. 

— Hospice of St, Bernard J July \ith. 
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In the morning, the valley of Aosta looks really beauti- 
fiil) especially as you ascend the hills in proceeding to the 
Hospice of Saint Bernard. The son, casting his rays aslant, 
hides all the bare ground, and throws the shadows of the 
trees in darkness upon it, while in the bottom of the vale re- 
poses the ancient city. The route thence, for a considerable 
distance, even to St. Remy, was interesting. Some snow- 
topped mountains ahead glistened in the sun ; the mountain 
sides were yellow with fields of ripe grain, in which were the 
miserable laborers. . On the road I passed several mules act- 
ually hidden beneath enormous loads of hay ; in fEict, all you 
could see was their heads and the lower portion of their 
legs. Behind, two poles projected ; and by these the driver, 
who, as might be expected, was on foot, steadied the burden. 

The churches seen this day still bear the Italian charac- 
ter of being painted on the outside ; and one I noticed bore 
two pictures representing Purgatory and Hell ; but Hell was 
by far the best place according to the paintings, though the 
homed head of the Wicked One was there delineated. Pur- 
gatory showed the figure of a man in the greatest torment, 
in the midst of fierce flames. 
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From St. Eemy the road in zigzags, ascends the steep hill, 
amid naked peaks and desolate scenery : the cross i^pon the 
Mghest rock showed the summit of the mountain. Proceed- 
ing around the rock, I saw the Lake and the Hospice of St. 
Bernard. Unslinging mj knapsack, I sat upon a rock, and 
viewed the scene. In the foreground was a sheet of water, 
still containing much ice, and mountains partly covered with 
snow, entirely surrounded the Hospice. This is a lofty 
oblong building of grayish stone, which, with the additional 
house, is very unpicturesque : the whole scene was extremely 
dreary, and the weather was by no means pleasant. 

I entered the building, and met one of the dogs which 
are so renowned. They are rather large, very powerful, and 
of a light brown color, with black mouths and very express- 
ive eyes. At first you would suppose they were savage in 
disposition; but, they are the most gentle of animals. 
The main use to which they are placed is to find the route 
back to the Hospice when, in snow storms, the brethren go 
out to seek lost travellers whom they know to be near the 
building; but, as one of the brethren truly remarked, it 
would be folly for' them, during stormy weather, to search, 
thinking there might be some one in need, as they might 
also be cast away, since they were placed in like danger. 

A domestic gave me directions where to proceed ; but 
accidentally I entered the wrong room. It was the place 
set apart for poor travellers, who are here furnished with a 
ration, and then shown to a bed when they wish to retire. 
The man who was therein immediately rang a bell, a door in 
the comer slid back, and he returned with a bowl of soup. 
I saw my mistake in a moment, but determined to see what 
would follow. Then he placed on the table some bread, 
cheese, and a mug of wine. I then explained matters, and 
soon afterwards was warming myself over the wood-fire in 
the parlor. 

Soon after, one of the brothers entered. 
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His costume was peculiar. 

He was of the Order of Saint Augustine, and was 
clothed in hlack from head to foot. A cloth robe, fastened 
at the waist by a sash, descended to his shoes, being but- 
toned from the top to the bottom. Around his neck was a 
white shirt-band, while a high conical black cap, surmounted 
by a tuft of the same color, completed his attire. 

They are all young men, and are at the present moment 
seven in number. 

That evening many travellers arrived, and we had quite 
a social party of Americans, English and French, with one 
Russian. 

What excellent men are these monks ! They devote the 
very best part of their lives in helping their fellow creatures. 
They are religious in every sense of the word, and there was 
not a person present that, I am sure, did not entertain for 
them the most unfeigned respect. They are courteous and very 
affable ; and the remembrance of my visit will remain with 
me for some time to come. They gave us much information 
respecting the establishment; and also told us something 
surprising. One of them observed, that in the latter part of 
July and August, and also during the first part of September, 
the greatest number of peasant-travellers pass; that oft^a 
they had six -hundred to pass the night at the Hospice, and 
on one occasion the number was swelled to ei§ht hundred ! 

Everybody has heard of the dead-house at this place; 
and every one who reads these lines will, no doubt, expect 
me to give a description of what was there seen. 

The building is very small ; and through a grated door^ 
which can be opened if desired, you have a view of what is 
therein. It is a most horrible spectacle ; for there are the 
blackened bodies of men wrapped in winding-sheets, and 
drawn up in the agony in which they died — ^being frozen to 
death. The expression on some of the faces is awful. There 
are also bones and skulls, and pieces of skulls. As regards 
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the bodies of the ^^ woman and her child," which every tray- 
eller makes such a wonderful story about, I was extremely 
disappointed ; and am of the firm opinion that they never 
had life, — ^that they are formed out of wood, and are mere 
images. Though I have several reasons for my opinion^ 
which will, no doubt, seem absurd, the main one is the ex- 
treme small si|e of the beings. The woman is not more than 
three feet in heigJU^ and yet toell proportioned ! Now, I hardly 
think it possible that a woman of that stature would ever 
get married ; or that, as I remarked to my companion while 
there, that being frozen could have reduced her to her present 
size, which does not ascend much higher than the knee of the 
man by her side. The figures bear a strong resemblance to 
those representing the Virgin and Child. I may be wrong ; 
but let the reader, should he ever have the good fortune to 
visit the Hospice, examine them, and see if I have not 
judged aright. 

I attended Mass the next morning; saw the room in 
which Napoleon lodged when remaining at the Hospice 
during the passage across the Alps ; and returned to 
Martigny. 

We had in our party a mineralogist, who filled his 
pocket with stones, and brought away a piece of brick from 
the Temple of Jupiter — though no remains of that edifice 
exists — ^an entomologist, who overturned nearly every stone 
in the route to hunt for grubs, &c., which, when found, he 
confined in a tin case swinging by his side — a painter, and a 
Parisian and his wife. The lady played neatly on the piano, 
and a polka on the organ in the chapel. But we kept to- 
gether only for a short distance, and I arrived alone at Mar- 
tigny that evening, having finished my walk around Mont 
Blanc. — Sion^ JvJy \^th. 
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Wet and tired I arrived in Sierre, in the midst of a rain. 
Really Switzerland is a most glorious country for rain; 
and I hardly believe from what has already been seen, that 
either England or Ireland has more. If there is anything 
disagreeable, it is to travel in rainy weather, especially on 
foot : you are soon exhausted ; your knapsack weighs upon 
your shoulders as though it were the same size of lead ; and 
you see nothing but the road before you, and the edge 
of your umbrella — always supposing you carry one — but 
still it is better to travel on when nothing especially beauti- 
ful is to be observed, than to lounge in an auberge imitating 
the Man of Uz. 

From Martigny the road runs perfectly straight for a 
great distance, then, taking a twist, rushes direct to Kiddes. 
Mountains were on either side, having between them a con- 
siderable plain, with much swamp land ; but that swamp land 
produced lilies in abundance, and those lilies bore flowers of 
snowy purity, gjid delicate perfume. At times bay-fields, 
and fields of grain were seen ; and the road was filled with 
carts, transporting the fragrant grass. 

Passing arour.d a rock, the hills of Zion hove in sight, 
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and soon after Zion itself was visible. These two bills are 
capped with castles, and appear very picturesque ; tbe booses 
of tbe town are many in number, and huddled at their 
base. 

The country is interesting, and when the Rhone is seen 
it is beautiful. Sometimes you are struck with the ruralness 
of the scene. You glance between the trees whose branches 
entwine, upon fields dotted with workers, at others cleanly 
mown, or at fields of waving grain. 

Then down came the raiu, and I saw nothing till about 
entering Sierre. Its entrance placed me in mind of my own 
beloved land. Rows of poplars lined the way, appearing 
firesh from their recent washing ; the whole of the vegetable 
kingdom emitted a delicious fragrance; and leading to the 
town were rail fences, the first of any length seen since leav- 
ing America, during my wanderings in France, Savoy, and 
Piedmont. 

Again the rain came down, and I entered the town. 

While writing these lines, at times I glance at the foun- 
tain near the window, surrounded by half a dozen peasant 
women, three of whom are crippled and affected with the 
goitre, but the others show the improvement in the people 
living on this side of the Alps. The costume of the canton 
is the same as that of France, with the exception of the hat, 
the rim of which is small, black, and formed into a roll, while 
the crown is hidden by a wide ribbon gathered into plaits. 

— Sierre, July I6th, 

The next morning, I discovered in the sky enough blue to 
mend the blouse of a poor man, as they say in France, and 
thought there would be a fine day for my journey to the 
Baths of Leuk; therefore, I set forth upon the mountain- 
road leading to the hamlets of Yaren and Imden, and pro- 
ceeded on my way till arrested by the steepness and misera- 
ble condition of the road, which at times was the bed of a 
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torrent. I wandered on till overtaken by a thick fog, causing 
me to loee mj way. When I reached the summit of a hill, 
I found myself in a grain-field, but saw no traces of a patL 
This was not encouraging. I descended, hoping to find it, 
but becoming more and more perplexed, walked about at ran- 
dom, enduring the pouring rain — ^my umbrella being but a 
sorry protection — ^and by travelling through the bushes and 
long grass, was as wet even to my waist as though a stream 
had been waded. Then I struck to the left ; but was stopped 
by the brink of a precipice, and, gazing down the perpendic- 
ular rocks, beheld the river Dala. That I could not de- 
scend to the road was very evident, so I retraced my steps, 
and after much rambling descended upon a mower, who 
nearly dropped his instrument in surprise. I accosted him 
in French, but had to employ all my knowledge of Ger- 
man to make myself understood, and by his direction, was 
soon* on the right road. Soon I came to the Gallery where 
the rocks protrude, and hang over the road in grandeur, while 
a yawning abyss is on the right. The scene was wild and 
very interesting, and the rain descended in torrents. By 
the time the Baths were reached, I had taken a shower-bath; 
then standing in front of a blazing fire to dry myself, enjoyed 
a vapor -bath. 

The situation of the Baths and village is interesting. 
They are enclosed on every side, save where the river winds 
its way, by high precipitous rocks. Up one of them is the 
Pass of the Gcmmi. The route is zig-zag; but I found it 
impossible to discern any passage whatever, and the place ap- 
peared too steep to permit any road to ascend. Rolling and 
fleecy clouds were gathered about the rock-summits during 
the afternoon, appearing really grand. 

The principal curiosity of the neighborhood will first be 
noticed, and then will be given an account of my visit to the 
Baths, and als^ what was seen there. 

The principal curiosity is called the Ladders (Leiter). 
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Bj following a winding path through the woods, twenty-fiye 
minutes' walk brought me to their base. 

The rocky wall enclosing the Valley of Leuk is here 
scaled by ladders to the village of Albinen^ which lies some- 
where about half an hour's walk back in the country. There 
are eight or ten of these ladders, which are pinned to the 
rock by wooden stakes, some of them, however, being quite 
unsteady. When you have reached the top of the first, you 
pass over some rocks, clambering on the verge of the preci- 
pice, till the next is gained. Thus you progress — ^at times 
scaling the rocky wall, then ascending the ladders. 

It is nothing at all to mount, and any one can do it, as 
you are not forced to look down, but always gaze upwards ; 
but when, having reached the summit, you gather a flower or 
two, or some of the long pendant gray moss covering the 
trees, you commenced to descend — then you turn a new leaf 
in your book. 

The late rains had soaked the earth, making it excessively 
muddy and slippery, and causing me to use the greatest 
caution that I should not fall nor slip. There was once an 
Hamburgher who slipped over the precipice, and when ho 
reached the bottom, his spirit flew to the next world. Now 
from the bottom even to the top of this curious ascent it is 
nearly perpendicular ; so if the traveller falls from his path, 
he would be dashed to pieces in the vale beneath. Did this 
pleasing knowledge aid me any, as regards giving confidence 
and strengthening the nerves? 

I crept down a little ways — ^then turned, and descended 
the ladder. ' With your feet resting on a narrow ledge of 
stone, and your hands grasping a root or the point of a rock, 
the end of a ladder is seen protruding beneath you, while 
in front are the opposite mountains sloping into the vale, 
which is at a considerable distance below. The descent 
was perilous ; but fortunately I escaped the fate of the 
Hamburgher. 
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Now for the Baths. They are three in number. The 
principal one is situated in a L&rge square building, from the 
open cupola of which steam was ascoiding. The water is 
very hot as it comes near the bath-house, where it issues in 
great quantity, — so hot that you cannot hold your finger in 
it more than two or three seconds; it is, howeyer, cooled 
before being admitted to the bathers. 

The instant I opened the door of the principal building, 
my ears were saluted by the laughing, talking and singing of 
many people. The interior was found to be divided into 
four sections, by a slight wooden partition rising a few 
inches above the water; in fact, the whole interior was a 
bath, with a walk across the middle and at either end, 
to enable spectators to converse with their Mends, and also 
for the convenience of passing. In the four pools were the 
heads and shoulders of over an hundred people, of both sexes, 
and of all ages ; the rest of their persons were hidden, while 
b^g seated on benches. These, poor mortals, have to re- 
main thus, up to their chins in water, eight hours a day, 
during twenty or thirty consecutive days. They are clothed 
in bathing robes, and appeared quite cheerful in their dreary 
situation. To pass the time some played dominoes on little 
floating tables, and others floated small boats laden with 
flowers ; but the favorite amusement of all, was in squirting 
the water at each other with their hands, which innocent and 
highly intellectual amusement afforded the greatest pleasure, 
both to themselves and the bystanders. Little baskets, con- 
taining their handkerchiefs, with other little articles, were 
placed on a narrow shelf within reach. The handkerchiefs 
were mostly used for drying their hands before eating — ^foi 
the consumption of eatibles was greater than I had expected 

and also to dry their perspiring faces. Every now and 

then a side-door opens, and out wades a woman or a man, 
who is saluted by the rest ; he or she nods or smiles in re- 
turn, and takes his or her place on an invisible bench, 
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remaining in the same posture for the next four hours. I 
looked for some time at the motley group, admired the 
variety of heads in the steaming hath, and was quite amused 
im examining the countenances — of an hundred persons heing 
Alowly hoiled ! — FrtUigen, July I8th, 



CHAPTER XLI. 

FRUTIGEN. 

Put of the Gemmi — ^Danben See— Greased rocks and ayalanches— The dying sheei 
—Swarenbach—Kandenteg— Swiss houses— Kander riTor— Variety of weatfaer- 
FraUgen. 

The morning was misty when my departure was taken 
from the Baths. I passed through the old and miserable 
village, which is extremely unpicturesque, small and dirty. 
I had a companion who was going nearly the same route as 
myself; and therefore had company over the Pass of the 
Gemmi. 

It will be remembered, that in my approach to Leuk, I 
was at a loss to discover where was the mountain path ; and 
even on that morning when within a few feet of it, was totally 
at fault as regards its situation ; but a well-traced path led 
thereto, so that there was no danger of being lost. The high 
mountain wall completely surrounds the valley, save on the 
side I had entered. Over these perpendicular rocks the 
most wonderful road has been carried in a series of very 
steep zigzags, which are, no doubt, dangerous to a horse 
when descending. 

We reached the bottom of the Pass, and commenced the 
tiresome ascent. The route was narrow, and sometimes car- 
ried along the edge of the rock. There was protection, how- 
ever, to the traveller from a small wall of stones : to fall 
over would have been certain death ; for, in some places, the 
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waU alone is between yon and precipices five hnndred feet in 
height The base is formed of flat, slippery stones ; and the 
whole of the rock, sometimes completely overhanging the 
road, is of a blackish color. But all the terrors of the Pass 
— if terrors there are — ^were, for the most part, lost, as dame 
Morning thought fit, in her kindness, to shield us from them, 
by filling the air with a dense fog : save once or twice, there- 
fore, when was obtained glimpses of the scene below, all was 
hidden by a veil of mist. 

Haying reached the top of the rock stairs, we passed 
beside snow-clad mountains ; and also saw the Bauben See, 
which is supplied by the snow which falls in abundance. The 
scenery is about as desolate as could be conceived by poet or 
painter. There are rocks on every side ; they were generally 
streaked with snow, and matched the cold sky in color — ^for, 
the fog having disappeared when the summit was reached, 
left it heaped with grayish clouds. 

As we journeyed on our way, we heard the sound of ava- 
lanches ; and turning, saw light bodies of snow sliding down 
distant mountain peaks. 

By the wayside all the rocks and stones imbedded in the 
barren ground were smoothed, and also bore many deep 
channels running in one direction, as though avalanches had, 
in the course of time, worn into their surface. That they 
were caused by avalanches can hardly be doubted. They 
are near the base of these mountains where the fall of snow 
is of frequent occurrence ; and as the force of the descent is 
tremendous, bringing at times huge stones with enormous 
fragments of ice, their passage over the nearly flat rocks 
might produce that effect. 

The cold clouds appeared threatening, and while con- 
sidering whether we would be treated to a snow-storm, down 
came the feathery flakes : soon they were driven in fury, and 
the snow changed to sleet. What a change there was in the 
weather here compared to that of the valley below. There 
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it was mnggy, herd it was chilling, with at times a drivii^ 
storm of sleel. 

By the wayside rested a sheep, appearing in good con- 
dition; but I was surprised that, on our approach, it did 
not rise and escape. M j companion whistled in a style that 
led me to suppose something unusual had occurred. We 
came still nearer ; and then the animal's neck, which was 
turned from us, appeared red with blood. The poor brute 
turned his glazed eyes upon us, breathing with difficulty, 
when, for the first time, were perceived two very large 
empty holes on each side of his neck. A couple of peasants 
then joined us, and observed that a countryman passing along 
that morning with a large, fierce dog, could not restrain him 
from attacking and wounding the sheep. Then the narrator 
lamented the fate of the animal, for it belonged to him ; and 
though we wished to kill it, so as to place it out of misery, 
he would not listen to the proposal, hoping it would yet 
recover. There was hardly any probability of that, since its 
eyes had lost all their life, and its breathing was becoming 
more and more faint. My companion and one of the peasanta 
carried it to the rock, placing it, for shelter, beneath a pro 
jecting crag. 

At the poor chalet of Swarenbach we waited for the 
weather to clear ; and in the meanwhile took some breakfast, 
which was almost the best thing we could have done. 

On the road down we passed many more rocks ; and then 
descended the mountain side through forests and sublime 
scenery, even to the plain, in which stands the village of 
Kandersteg. 

Here, and throughout this pretty vale, Swiss houses were 
seen for the first time — ^buildings that were truly Swiss in 
character. The roof extended considerably beyond the walls ; 
and to prevent the wind from removing the shingles, i^ips 
of boards were placed across with heavy stones laid thereon. 
Every house was remarkably neat, and wood was piled 
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against their sides with great regalaritj. In some jionses 
these piles were erected in eyerj place under the roo&, and 
on all sides, hiding everything save the windows and doors. 
The windows were formed of heavy projecting carved tim- 
bers, and the glass diamond-shaped, was fitted into leaden 
frames ; but where the owner oould not, perhaps, stand the 
expense of those kind of frames, the windows were of single 
panes of glass, with the lead-work behind, which, upon the 
whole, is about as good, sin<!!^ it has the same effect, and does 
not cost so much. The houses are formed of wood, and 
never painted, but always brightly varnished, which preserves 
the wood, giving it a bright brown color. Then you will 
see sometimes two or three lines of German words, but 
nearly always one, extending across the side of the house 
fronting the road, which shows the date when the building 
was erected, the name of the builder and his wife, with more 
information, which, owing to my imperfect knowledge of the 
language, I was unable to decipher. Those houses, with 
their overhanging roofs and galleries, are quite pretty. They 
often place both to nyich use ; boards are fastened across the 
lower edges of the roof over to the house, making a small 
room in which every kind of material is stored with neat 
piles of wood, while on the gallery railings will be hung to 
dry cloths that have been lately washed. And when you see 
one of these fantastic dwellings at a short distance, the effect 
is heightened if several red, white or blue garments are ex- 
posed to the sun, hanging upon the balustrade. 

The valley was charming. The river Kander flowed 
peaceably ; the hills were beautifully clothed. There was 
also a castle perched upon a high square piece of ground, 
rising from the side of the hill, and capped with grass. The 
castle is likewise square in form, surrounded with a few 
trees. 

The walk would have been still more delightful had the 
weather been more settled. First there was rain, then sun- 

12 
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shine, then drizzle, and then a very corionB mixture of drizzle, 
sunshine and rain. When I reached Frutigen, ihe rain 
descended grandly, so I staid all that afternoon in the large 
traveller's room of the Gasthof, smoking my pipe, and sip- 
ping really excellent beer, which was brought to me in a 
pitcher, with a glass nigh a foot in height 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

THUN TO LAUTEBBRUNKEN. 

m 

VaUey of the Kander— Stockhom and Niesen— Thun^Lake of Thoji— Interiaeheit* 
Lake of Brient2— -Gorge of the LU tshiBe— Valley of Lauterbrunnen— Perpendle* 
ular mowing— Staubbach Falls— Deceptiye Pictures— The Goatheids and thehr 
flock. 

Beautiful was the following morning — ^not a cloud was 
seen upon the heavenly blue sky — ^and the surrounding 
mountain-tops gave the sign of a series of fair days, being 
well whitened with new snow — ^like a thin sprinkling of flour 
upon the green-covered peaks. This portion of the Valley 
of the Kander was more beautiM than that I had left, and 
must have been well peopled, to judge from the number of 
brown houses dotting its sloping sides. At Muhlinen the 
road takes you up hill, and you are quite interested in be- 
holding some distant mountains. You also pass two noble 
ones called the Stockhom, and Niesen. Now the Niesen 
from a certain position, much resembles a pyramid in 
shape, and the Stockhom looks like a monstrous thorn with 
a broken point. By-and-bye I tumed to the right, and the 
Lake of Thun was visible. 

The road then skirts the margin of the blue lake named 
Thun, which is seen seated at its head. The route thereto 
is very pretty. It is well shaded ; and many are the persons 
met. On reaching the town, it was found alive with peopfe ; 
the streets were thronged mostly with Germans ; and I had 
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at first Bome trouble in finding a person who could understand 
French. Thun owes all its fame to the beautiful appearance 
it makes when seen at a distance, with the blue lake in front 
supporting graceful pleasure-boats. I supposed it was mar- 
ket-day, for the principal street near the stream, which rushes 
out of it, was lined with open booths, displaying a variety of 
articles for sale, though for the most part of the poorest 
description. 

The bell of the little steam-boat was rung, and off we 
went, steaming into the lake. Then did the sublime scenery 
break upon the view. On one side rose the Niesen and the 
Stockhorn, with their attendants, and on the other were 
many villages, some being ornamented with picturesque 
towers. After sailing for a short time, we pass around the 
projecting land called the Nose, and then see the Eighez and 
the Monch, two famous moimtains shooting their snow-tops 
high in the bright blue sky. They add the completing charm 
to the picture, making the lake one of the prettiest. 

The Lake of Thun, pronounced Tune, is about ten miles 
in length. At the farthest extremity stands one or two 
houses, named Neuhaus, being the termination of our jour- 
ney. Here we leave the boat, strap on our knapsacks, and 
march two miles through a shady road to Unterseen, which 
is an ugly village, with many Swiss houses. It is adjoined 
to Interlachen, a place almost entirely composed of hotels, 
many being rather handsome, while all are thronged with 
visitors. Any number of English had left the boat, and 
were conveyed there ; and, by all accounts, it must be quite 
an English settlement. 

A small part of the Lake of Brientz is seen on the left, 
between the well-wooded mountains. 

Passing across a small plain, and leaving behind us a 
couple of villages, one of which bears the euphonious name 
of Wylderschwyl, the gorge of the Liitschine is entered. 
The road and the river Liitschine run together, with the 
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usual accompaniment of tall mountains ; when haying reached 
the end of the vale, we arrive at the hamlet of Zweildtschinen, 
so named because the two streams by name Littschine here 
come together : one is called the Black, and the other the 
White. As you gaze up the vale of th^ Black Liltschine, 
you will perceive a gigantic mass of snow, — that is the Wet- 
terhorn. 

We do not proceed towards it, but continue on our way 
along the White river, and enter the Valley of Lauter- 
brui^nen. This is the place where so many little threads of 
water toss themselves over the perpendicular rocks. They 
are not by any means so numerous as I had been led to supr 
pose, and are also very small ; but upon the whole the vale 
is beautiful. It is on the right bank, where are the majority 
of the cascades. Look up to the summit of the lofty wall of 
rock, resembling that which encloses the Bader Leuk and you 
will notice a small stream leap over the edge, and spread it- 
self out so thinly that you can see the rock behind. Then 
trace its downward progress, — ^now lost behind a clump of 
trees, and then gushing from the rocks, and resembling milk 
while being dashed among the stones. You are then aware 
that the cascade at your feet was a short time previous flow. 
ing, unawares of the danger it ran, on the top of that rock- 
wall. 

Between the dark pines and mountains, a mass of daKzling 
snow was seen ; behind it, blue sky; before it, the sun : was 
it not the peak of the Jungfrau ? 

This is the character of the Valley of Lauterbrunnen ; — 
on both sides are high rocks, resembling the Palisades on the 
Hudson river, wet by small streams in sundry places, while 
the road and lively stream wind through a pine forest. 

I saw some perpendicular mowing during my walk. The 
Swiss cultivate every portion of ground : in some places 
I have seen the road cultivated even to the wheel-track& 
Beside the road was a declivity, too steep, it would seem, far 
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anything but goats ; yet men were there, bracing tiliemselTes 
on the almost perpendicular ground, mowing the thin cnjf 
of tall grass. They wielded the scythe in pretty much the 
same style that they would the axe. During another part 
of my journey, I think it was in Germany, I saw more of 
this perpendicular mowing. There were two girls besides the 
mower, — one on the bank above, and the other with the 
man. As fast as he cut and passed on, she collected the 
grass, pressed it in a bundle, and tied it with a rope, and 
then her companion hoisted the mass. The slope was really 
too steep to travel even without a load. 

The White Liitschine was now a real torrent, like a 
gave ; and the village of Lauterbrunnen appeared, with the 
famed Staubbach, while high among the mountains faintly 
echoed the Alpine horn. 

The route to the Staubbach is perfectly straight and easily 
followed, and the fall can almost be seen from the inn-door ; 
yet you are pestered by little boys, who wish to show it to 
you, and are also annoyed by full-grown boys, who wish to be 
your guide over the Wengern Alp. I was disappointed in 
the Staubbach. It is a light graceful fall, much like a long 
skein of delicate thread waved from above ; it makes hardly 
any noise, has no great volume nor force, and is decidedly a 
lazy waterfall. It only slightly resembles the beautifully- 
colored pictures that are so often seen. What a host of 
travellers have been disappointed by those pictures ! I 
could almost wish that a copy of them had never appeared. 
The artist takes views from positions that the passing 
traveller rarely enjoys, and draws his picture, — I will not 
say he does it in the manner that Dr. Syntax, who was in 
search of the picturesque, drew his landscape — ^making a 
beautiful one out of a sign-post I — ^but he flatters nature; 
then the colorer lays on tints that were never seen in the 
original, and th^ pictures are placed for sale and exhibition 
in every shop, serving as a bait to the unsuspecting touristy 
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— ^induoing him to Yisit the glorious scenes. In many oases 
you might state, with justness, that the pictures are like the 
daubs seen on the outside of booths at a fair, — ^being far 
more interesting than their originals. 

On my return I beheld a sight that pleased me more 
than the Staubbach, — ^being a procession ; but it did not re- 
semble the Fete de Dieu at Marseilles, nor anything yet 
seen. First came a flock of goats, each animal wearing a 
bell around its neck, which tinkled furiously, as a couple of 
little boys and some dogs set them on a run ; then came 
men and boys, with the crimson Alpine rose in their hats, 
staves in their hands, and some having logs of wood on their 
shoulders ; while in the rear were the women and girls, pic- 
turesquely dressed, — the former carrying upon their backs 
their babes and young children. 
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Ileft guideless for the Wengern Alp. Following the 
road as far as the Staubbach) you strike down to the river, 
and crossing it, pass upwards in a zig-zag manner to the 
summit of the mountain. The Staubbach, when the sun is 
shining, and the spectator is standing almost within its mists, 
looks very pretty on account of the rainbow; but by all 
means the fall should be seen when in shadow, as otherwise 
it loses much of its beauty, — appearing thinner than usual. 
If you stand at a short distance, when it is in the fiiU sun- 
glare, you can hardly see it, as the rock behind can be so 
distinctly perceived. 

From every quarter, boys professing to be guides ran 
from the houses, and wished to conduct me over the Alp; 
but as they spoke Grorman, of course much of what they 
said was without effect. Many of them were very small; 
and one youth in particular, who wished to carry my knap- 
sack, was but little taller than the article itself. 

On my way up I met a party of two young men and six 
girls, all bound for the Hotel de la Jungfrau. The maidens 
were dressed in Swiss fashion, and carried on their arms 
little baskets, — ^lunch therein no doubt, — ^all being armed 
with Alpine sticks. 
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From the height the view was curious. There was the 
Vale of Lauterbninnen, — ^a mere cavity between the moun- 
tains ; the river was barely perceptible in the bottom ; and 
the road appeared 'like a brown line. Then there was also 
the Staubbach, but entirely different when seen from this 
height to what it is below; for now you distinguish the 
stream above the fall, and the two leaps made before sliding 
down the mountain-side. 

I circled the bottom of a hill, and by-and-bye reached the 
very base of the snow white Jungfrau. The view was act- 
ually sublime. The vast mass of snows and glaciers were 
viewed in all their magnificence. The Jungfrau is the pret- 
tiest of all her sisters ; and the snows on her summit retained 
their purity till 1828, when they were soiled by the feet of 
several travellers. The other mountains keeping her com- 
pany were also robed with snowy garments, and of a verity 
they were a company, the like of which the traveller does not 
often behold. I found myself among a few deserted chalets, 
many of which, being open, were probably used as barns or 
stables. I was alone ; not a sound broke the stillness of the 
air, save the distant thunder of the avalanches ; and stretched 
upon the sod, resting upon my elbow, I remained full half 
an hour, feasting my eyes upon the grand prospect, and 
watching the masses of snow descend the pure white moun- 
tain side. You hear a noise like crashing thunder — ^loud at 
first, then ceasing by degrees. Quickly running your eyes 
over the gigantic mount, you see a little "pinch" of snow 
quietly descending, and are surprised that so small a quan- 
tity could produce such powerful sounds. You follow it 
down a little way, and see it rest with other heaps of snow 
that had previously fallen; and there is the great "ava- 
lanche" that every one who has travelled in Switzerland 
speaks so much about. Should the traveller, however, make 
a journey in early spring through the same regions, he will 

become aware what avalanches are ; but at that season few 

to* 
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people care about seeing them, save at a very respectable dis- 
tance, as they are not mere " dust-fiillB." There was one £dl 
I saw while reposing in the vale, that excelled all that went 
before it, and might have lasted a minute. Blocks of ice 
sprang forth in the air, and were dashed into ice-dust upon 
again touching the mount. It made a great noise ; and to a 
person not aware what loud reports such small masses make, 
he might suppose the crest of the mountain had fallen. 

I waited some time in the valley, but did not see a single 
person, at which I wondered, since there must surely be 
some travellers on such a superb morning. At last I came 
to the conclusion I had lost my way. The hotel of the 
Jungfrau had not yet been seen ; neither had the boys and 
girls made their appearance. Perhaps the hotel was on 
top of the hill at whose base I was taking my ease ; there- 
fore I tried to climb it, but found it too difficult Seeing no 
outlet to the vale except by the route already traversed, I 
retraced my steps, and had reached the place whence was ob- 
tained the view of the vale of Lauterbrunnen, when I en- 
countered a train of men and women on horseback. Follow- 
ing them I discovered where the grand mistake was made : 
instead of circling the hill, it ought to have been crossed. I 
ascended, and wishing I had followed the example of the au- 
thor of the " Corsair " by taking off my coat — ^for the morn- 
ing was hot — ^at last had the satisfaction of dropping my 
knapsack on the floor of the Hotel de la Jungfrau, and my- 
self upon a bench. 

On our upward route we passed a couple of boys, one of 
whom blew into an Alpine horn for our accommodation, 
with the expectancy of receiving a batz. The instrument is 
curved, and made of wood. It is about six feet in length, 
small at the mouthpiece, and swelling in size, till at the end 
it is quite large. It is entirely wound around with strbgs, 
and is very clumsy. The youth had a three-legged stand to 
support it while he performed. He blew, and a few reedy 
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notes came out, which . were repeated twice by Echo in the 
TTOods. Descending the other side pf the mountains, there 
-was another attempt made to blow money from the travel- 
ler's pocket. 

The hotel was filled to overflowing, and trains of women 
were continually arriving. Was there not a wise person 
Tv^ho once observed that it was the duty of women to stay at 
home ? But, then, suppose none but the harder sex made 
journeys, is it to be imagined that the hotels would be in the 
state they are at present ? On consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion that the sage was in error. Let women 
travel ; it is good for travellers ; and where is the person 
who will deny that the landlords are benefited ? There was 
discharged an article somewhat like a cannon, loaded with 
powder and a small stick; and a little snow slid down the 
Jungfrau. 

Descending the mountain, we were met by young women, 
who were so anxious to sell crystals, strawberries, and milk, 
that they were actually annpying. Under another chalet 
were a couple of full-grown ugly females singing and playing 
upon the cithern — expecting of course to be paid. 

From the chalet, first reached after leaving the hotel, the 
descent is very steep. You pass quite near the dead forest 
which was destroyed by an avalanche— ^1 that remains at 
the present time being a few stumps. The scenery in that 
particular spot is very dreary. The Wetterhom is then seen 
in front, and we continue marching downwards till we arrive 
at Grindelwald with its dirty glacier. 
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The next day's walk was over the Great Scheideck to Mey- 
ringen. I left alone, but soon after joined a traveller, and we 
journeyed together as far as Meyringen. The Wetterhom — 
Weather Peak — ^was before us ; and we passed close by its 
smooth, perpendicular, gray si4e. On the route women were 
seen in the field, using scythes ; and a most ungraceful instru- 
ment it is in their hands. 

When we had reached the base of the Wetterhom, a man 
issued from a chalet, and placing a short wooden tube to his 
mouth, shrieked through it several times, and then suddenly 
stopped. We heard echo after echo running over the rocks, 
and in semblance sounding within; but it was surpriling 
whence they came, the surface being so smooth. 

Thence we descended, and had a long tramp through a 
fir wood, at times obtaining glimpses of pleasing scenery. 
We arrived at the Baths of Eosenlaui, and beheld near it a 
charming cascade. Soon after leaving them, the view in the 
valley was particularly striking, there being visible a group 
of sublime mountains — the Wetterhom, Wellborn, and En- 
gelhorner. After this the vale was narrower, and a few cas- 
cades were seen tumbling from the high sides. One of them, 
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called the Rope Fall, is yerj long; and the waters keep 
together like the strands of a rope. Then opens the vale of 
Mejringen — a plain encompassed by mountains. 

As we were descending, we turned aside to a chalet 
erected near the glorious Falls of the Reichenbach; so 
near that the spray entered through the window. They are 
furious — a perfect torrent of water lashed into foam — ^really 
wild and beautifhl. This is the nearest view of these cata- 
racts; but one can be obtained equally as good from a 
meadow immediately below, where you see the water shoot- 
ing between brown and craggy rocks, and clouds of vapor 
rising from beneath amid trees and bushes. 

Before us lay Meyringen, having behind it the Fall of the 
Alpbach, and also the old Castle of Resti. Meyringen itself 
is uninteresting ; and as it was not a holiday with the people, 
I did not have an opportunity of seeing the pretty costume 
of the women. 

The route to Handek, where is the finest waterfall in 
Switzerland, is pleasing. You cross the Aar at Meyringen 
by a wooden bridge, and then plod your weary way up the 
right bank, passitTg in zigzags over the Kirchet, and then 
down into the pretty green valley of Upper Hasli — ^the val- 
ley of Meyringen being also called the Yalley of Hasli. The 
road runs over hills ; the vale at times contracts considerably ; 
the river rushes through rsivines ; and, in fact, nearly the 
whole distance is truly picturesque. The sun, while illumin- 
ating the high peaks, was fast descending, and by degrees 
plunged the vale in gloom ; then the peaks became deprived 
of their beauteous gilding, and all was still, and lovely in its 
stillness. 

I was passing through a very lonely place. Woods were 
on all sides ; and all was dark and dreary, when a man sud- 
denly appeared standing in the road. He was tall, and very 
lean ; his hair was in confusion ; his eyes were continually 
rolling ; and frightful was his face : I thought he was mad. 
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He strode np to me ; and grasping my wine-flask before I 
knew what he was about doing, glared in mj face, and 
shouted rather than spoke—" Schnapps ?" 

It was dark when I reached Handek. I found there a 
single chalet, with many occupants ; but there was only one 
person, and that a woman, who could understand French. I 
was well treated, had a good bed, and the prices were mode- 
rate. Before breakfast the next morning, I ran down to see 
the falls. The path was well beaten; and a strong wooden 
bridge had been carried over the chasm. Standing thereon, 
you see the vast mass of the Aar^s waters thrown over the 
precipice; while on the left the much smaller Erlenbach 
joins its waters, and the two descend together to the rocks, 
at which place a good deal of roaring is performed ; and the 
waters spring again into the air, in a thousand drops. 

Ahove Handek the fir forest dwindles away ; and as you 
ascend the vale, the scene becomes more dreary, and vegeta- , 
tion more scanty. In the most dismal part of the whole 
Canton, stands the Hospice of the Grimsel — ^an ugly build- 
ing, being nothing more nor less than a common inn; although 
I helieye they aid poor travellers without compensation. At 
this place I hired a man to carry my knapsack over the 
mountains ; and after lighting my pipe, was ready for the 
journey. Up through the snow we plodded; and at the 
summit of the hUl saw the Lake of the Dead — ^which is so 
named on account of the bodies of those who had died being 
thrown into it. Small is it in size, containing much ice. It 
snowed briskly while we were passing down beside the de- 
scent called Meyenwand, but fortunately ceased when we 
were near the Glacier of the Rhone. This is an immense 
frozen torrent descending into the vale', while from it gushed 
a few small streams, which joining, formed the mighty 
Rhone. 

Then you ascend naked hills to a fork in the mountains, 
which is the Furca. There was hardly an object seen that 
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afternoon worthy of being called pretty. We reached Hos- 
penthal, a small Tillage, where I staid for the night. This 
place receives its name from a hospice which formerly stood 
there ; there is at present one, but it is small and not fit for 
travellers. 
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Andermatt is the first village met after leaving Hospen- 
thai. Then commences the pastoral valley of Urseren, lead- 
ing to a tunnel bored through the rock, called the Hole of 
Uri. Soon afterwards jou see the famed DeviPs Bridge. 
The road commencing to descend the hill, is carried over a 
lively stream ; but when on the other side look back, and 
some distance below the solid mass of masonry will be ob- 
served the remains of a smaller bridge^ with grass growing 
on top, and its single arch spanning the furious waters : that 
is the Devil's Bridge. The scenery in the neighborhood is 
very wild and beautiful. There are cliffs of granite in the 
savage valley, while one immense fragment beside the road 
belongs to the owner of the ruined bridge. 

Amsteg has the prettiest situation of any village between 
the Lake of Uri and Hospenthal. It lies at the base of the 
monstrous Bristenstock, which was of divers dark hues, and 
soars between the lofty range of mountains forming the vale. 

I was desirous of taking the boat for Fluelen that after- 
noon; and fearing, if I should proceed thither oh foot^ T 
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might be too late, hired a conTeyanco, and was driven through- 
Altorf — a dull village where, according to the fable, Tell 
shot the apple from the head of his son. I say ^^ fable," be- 
cause the very feat performed by Tell, and the causes that 
led to it, are the same that happened to another great man 
some two hundred years before Tell saw light ! ! They have 
a foimtain there, on which are statues of Tell and his child ; 
and I hope, for the hero's sake, it is a bad likeness. 

When at Fluelen, on the borders of Lake Uri, I had to 
wait a considerable time for the boat to leave ; and found 
there would have been plenty of time had I come the whole 
distance on foot. Fluelen is on the borders of the lake, 
which stretches into the land. We left, steered out upon 
the clear waters of Lake Lucerne ; and soon afterwards saw 
TelPs Chapel resting on a little platform, surrounded with 
trees, but utterly devoid of all those glowing beauties it 
possesses in pictures. The walls of the little chapel were 
covered with bright-colored paintings, representing events 
that occurred at the delivery of Switzerland. 

This part of Lake Lucerne is called the Bay of Uri, and 
is the most sublime. The mountains descending to the water 
are very lofty, precipitous and grand. The sheet of water is 
of glassy appearance ; and the vast mbuntains were finely re- 
presented therein; while, in the distance, they were of a 
hazy blue. Square^sailed boats were bearing down towards 
us ; and steamboats disturbed the smooth surface of the lake. 

We passed Grersau, lying against the mountain in a pleas^ 
ing cove ;, and then at Weggis nine-tenths of the. passengers 
took their departure. This is the grand starting-place for a 
tour to the summit of the Kigi. Everybody that travels in 
that part of Switzerland ascends to see the sun rise, and 
nearly every one is disappointed. 

Weggis is quite a small place on the borders of the Lake 
of the Four Forest Cantons. Thence a road rima to the 
Bommit of the mount, in steep ascents, first passing a ohapel, . 
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where a man was stationed with sour beer for sale, and then 
through the Felsenthor, which is a monstrous pointed rock, 
slipped like a wedge between two equally large rocks, rising 
on either side of the path. It appears odd, just as if the 
crags might slip aside, permitting the wedge in the centre to 
descend ; and it is also curious how that third stone became 
lodged between the two : perhaps there were originally but 
two, and the top of one becoming fractured, fell over, form* 
ing the wedge. 

From the summit of the Rigi was obtained an extensive 
and delightful scene. Tou could almost fiincy you saw the 
whole of Switzerland lying at your feet. The lakes appeared 
small in size, and the villages and towns upon their borders 
were like dots and specks. Tou see forests and lakes, and 
hUls, and towns, and rivers, and fields, all being smoothed, 
as it were, into a plain, and of. various pleasing colors. As 
you stand on the Culm — ^the very highest spot — you sweep 
your glance, and see the mountains of the Oberland, and 
their cold tops, standing in sublimity. We did not, how- 
ever, behold the setting sun ; but a very red spot in the west- 
em horizon designated the spot where he ought to appear. 
A thunder-storm was arising ; dark clouds swiftly arose, and 
that night the wind was intense in its fury, and the thunder 
roared, while the lightning flashed. 

The next morning was misty, with at times a slight drizzle ; 
of course, therefore, the rising of the sun could not be enjoyed. 
What a disappointment to the multitude of visitors at the 
three or four hotels I I descended, and when a certain dis- 
tance was reached, found clear weather, while a heavy cloud 
enveloped the summit. Again I observed the charming 
Yiew — though it was not so extensive as when last seen — 
and in due season reached Weggis. We were a party of 
seven or eight young fellows from three or four difierent 
countries ; and, on coming to the village, hired a boat and 
a couple of men to take us to Lucerne. From the water* 
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leyel, the lake appears beautiful ; and on looking back to- 
wards the Bay of Uri, the enormous mountains wore a grand 
appearance : then did Lucerne, with its bridges and spires, 
rise from its blue surface. 

The chief curiosities of Lucerne are its venerable bridges. 
While crossing them, every five or six steps overhead will 
be seen old paintings, being mostly of a marvellous character. 
In one bridge they represent battles, while in the Mill Bridge 
is displayed a series depicting the Dance of Death, showing 
how that Destroyer visits every station of life, from that of 
the king to that of the beggar. 

In the evening I stood by the borders of the lake, 
where is a new promenade. The view was exquisite. On 
the right old Pilate reared aloft his head, and the Bigi was 
on the left. In the distance soared the peaks of the Alps 
of Schwytz and Engleberg. The sun was setting, gilding 
every prominent object, and causing dark clouds ovqr-head 
to assume an interesting appearance ; and on the lovely sur- 
face of the lake, boats were speeding in every direction. 

The country from Lucerne to Zurich is not Swiss in 
character, but precisely like that of Normandy. It was well 
cultivated, and the road was very straight. I felt heated 
and somewhat tired, after having walked several hours, 
when, hearing music in a way-side inn, I thought I would rest 
myself there, and listen to the harmonious sounds. I went 
in, and found a gend'arme, two or three Germans, with brazen 
instruments that had evidently seen their best days, and the 
hostess of the house. Now it was almost a Norman hin. 
Even as regards drinking, when I enquired for wine, they 
had none ; and then for beer, they also had none ; but the 
woman said she had some very fine Aepfel Wein, Apple wine, 
i. e, cider, and it was very fine, making me close both eyes. 
Then the Germans blew up a waltz, and the hostess, calling 
for some one, in tripped a dumpy maiden. They waltzed 
around the room to the admiration of the gend'arme and 
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mjaelf, thoQ^ the Aepfel Wein made me lose sight of 
them during nearly the entire dance. 

There was a glimpse ohtained of the Lake of Zag. I did 
not stop to admire its beauties, but tramped onwards, in 
spite of the intense heat. Bj-and-by e a thunder-shower arose, 
and I was forced to seek refuge in a blacksmith shop. A 
man was blowing the fire, and his wife was resting on the 
sledge hammer. Then he drew out the bright metal, which 
the woman quickly flattened by repeated powerful blows. I 
do not know what I will see the women do next. I haye 
thus fsLT seen them mow, hoe and weed fields, smoke, ride 
horses astraddle, and act the part of a blacksmith. Leaving 
the shop, I crossed the High ^Albis, passing nigh the little 
Lake of Tarl ; and from the summit saw mountains and the 
Lake of Zurich, and also the city of the same name. 

There is only one railroad in Switzerland. It extends 
between Zurich and a small watering-place called Baden. 
The i^ternoon was ramiy, and so we did not see much on the 
route ; and, before I was aware of the fact, we had reached 
the end of our journey. There was a church in this village, 
with a spire streaked with different colors, like a barber's 
pole ; and there was also an ancient high-spired clock tower. 

I left for Basel in a very elegant little diligence, contain- 
ing, beside the postilion and conductor, seats for three ; but 
I had the vehicle to myself. Since leaving Lucerne, the 
houses were no longer Swiss in character, but much re- 
sembled those of France ; thatched houses also were quite 
common. 

At Brugg a regiment of boy soldiers were parading 
through the streets, with a drummer in front, and a host of 
children following. They were learning early to become 
defenders of their country. The women in the fields can be 
seen at an immense distance, for they wear bright scarlet 
hoods, like the women in the Pyrenees ; roulage carts were 
finmerous. 
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I beheld immense patches of the white poppy, in full 
bloom ; and at first supposed thej were planted for the sake 
of extracting opium, but have since learned that from their 
seed a transparent oil is expressed, which is extensively used 
in house-painting, being better than linseed oil, and far 
cheaper. 

Then we struck the Ehine, which was wide, and silently 
swiftly flowing. 

Blue mountains were far ahead, shadowed by storm- 
clouds. 

By the highway was a church supporting a square moss- 
clad steeple. On the point of the roof was an enormous 
nest ; while two storks, each being balanced upon one leg, 
were perched upon its border, and, with curved neck, solemnly 
gazing downwards. 

The spires of the minster of Basel were then seen. 

We entered Basel. 

The next morning I saw the city before its inhail^knts 
were awake, as I wished to leave by an early train for Stras- 
bourg. First the minster was visited. The roof was squared 
into different colors, resembling Mosaic work, and also 
looked much as though covered with oil-cloth. The front 
and sides were of a dingy red; and on one side of the 
door was St. George and the Dragon, while on the other was 
a saint, and a being dressed in long clothes, cutting off the 
hinder portion of his robes ; a little angel was over them, but 
very roughly carved, as were also the other figures. Save 
these statues, and sundry wise storks on tops of chimneys, I 
saw but few beings in Basel ; — and thus end my rambles in 
the land of the Swiss. 
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We left Basel in the railroad, and at St. Louis, our bag- 
gage and passports were examined by French gend^armes \ 
the trumpet of the conductor sounded, and off dashed the 
train: and in due time the spire of Strasbourg minster rose in 
thcflptance. 

Strasbourg is famed for its minster, and for its p&t6s de 
foies gras. What a pity it is that the spire on its other 
tower was not likewise erected — ^then what a glorious pair 
they would have been ! I. was as much pleased with this 
cathedral as with any yet visited, and beheld its interior 
twice. The first time, when hardly any one was within; 
then its spaciousness and lofty ceiling were admired, and also 
the astronomical clock, though it was not in motion, it being 
only at noon when the^ mechanism is in operation. The 
jsecond time was at vespers, when the entire flooring of the 
church was occupied by kneeling women ; the candles were 
lit ; the sun was shining through the beautiful stained-glass 
windqws ; and rich music was filling the building. What is 
so impressive as the service of the Roman Catholic church, 
with its ceremonies, and more than all, with its divine mu- 
sic ! And among the number of those assembled were miany 
nuns in their curious costume. 
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Strasbourg was aotnally swarming with soldiers. Yoa 
met them at every step; and the bier-haus was full of 
them. The city was formerly a Glerman free-town, and it 
yet bears all the aspects of one. Men smoke long pipes and 
big pipes, and there are men who do not understand the 
French language, and the signs are in German ; but if you 
wish to be certain you are not in Germany, all you have to 
do is to buy a small quantity of tobacco, and the manner in 
which it is weighed out, and the price, and quality, will soon 
acquaint you with the fact that you are in France. 

It was amusing to see the storks, in every direction, 
standing on one leg ; here one on a house-top, there another 
warming himself over a chimney ; but the most curious sight 
of all was to see one of the birds fly, which they do quickly, 
though with but few flappings of the wings ; and as they do 
not know what to do with their long legs, they are permit- 
ted to hang ungracefully, appearing always as if they were in 
the way. 

Let me describe the costume worn by the country people 
in town, and I will have done with Strasbourg. The women 
wear broad and long bows of black ribbon, fastened to the 
back of their head, while the rest of their dress is like that 
of French women ; the men are clothed in long-waisted ooats, 
scarlet vests and cocked hats, or caps of fur. 

I left on foot for Kehl, where the railroad would be taken 
for the gambling watering-place of Baden-Baden. The Rhine 
is here divided into two parts by a small island, upon which 
is the French custom-house. Bridges of. boats are on either 
side ; while that on the German side is quite extensive. I 
never saw more gend'armes or douaniers about any one place 
than there were collected around this station — ^in fact the 
place is noted for the wonderful strictness enforced. Kehl is 
the first town in Germany. Though called a town, it is hardly 
anything but a poor village. There is only one long street, 
and the houses are not handsome ; but how can it be other- 
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wise, when the town has been razed and burned so many 
times ? Formerly it was a fortress, but the fortifications are 
now dismantled. The distance from Sta^asbourg is yerj near 
four miles ; while almost from the town itself can be seen 
the whole of the high Miinster spire, as the country is as 
level as thou^ smoothed by a garden-roller. 

On entering Kehl, a soldier made a sign to me with his 
hand, which I knew at once meant that my passport was wanted. 
I entered a small building, and was ushered into the presence 
of the Commiisaire, as I supposed him to be, who was 
seated at a table examining some letters. He was tall, and 
clothed in a fancy-colored dressing-gown, with cord and tas- 
sels, while his feet were slippered. His face was not prepos- 
sessing by any means. Beneath his prominent nose grew 
an enormous well-oiled '' sign-post moustache," and his beard 
trimmed into a point, almost dripped with oil. He looked 
up as I entered ; and, holding out his hand, I placed therein 
mj paper. 

" Who are you ?" 

" Where did you come from ?" 

" Where are you going ?" 

Those were the first three questions ; but when they were 
answered, more than a dozen followed. He then wished to 
examine my knapsack, but I told him that it had been ex- 
amined before. Then he again wished to know the place to 
which I purposed going, and, to tell the truth, spoke like 
anything but a gentleman. I saw upon a table several copies 
of newspapers, and among them, to my surprise, beheld a late 
number of the New York " Sunday Dispatch." I as soon 
expected to have seen my brother as that paper. Taking it 
up, and glancing over it, I perceived that it was well worn, 
and so thought I would ask the Oommissaire if he could 
" spare it," as they say in the country. 
'■ " Non !" 

He sprang from his chair, and came towards me. 
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^* Then pwmit me to see it." 

" What do you want to see it for ? — ^non !" and snatch- 
ing it from my hands, he folded it up, and laid it back upon 
the table. I was glad to see one of our papers held in such 
estimation by a foreigner ; but only wished, for my own sake, 
that he could understand English or French better than he 
did, or that I could speak German. 

My request appeared to have agitated him not a little. 
He seemed to think me troublesome, and told me I might 
depart ; so as soon as my passport was returned^ I walked 
towards the door. 

• ^^ Stop r' said he, ^^ let me see that passport again.* 

I turned, and then he asked, in about as rou^ and brutal 
tones that a man could well use : 

" Why do you wear that red sash ?" 

" Because, sir, it pleases me," replied I ; for to tell the 
truth, I was not pleased in being so addressed. 

" Oh it does ! — ^hand me your passport" 

I gave it to him. 

" Have you any other papers ?" 

" What do you wish to know for ?" 

The Gommissaire was actually astonished that a pedes- 
trian could dare to ask such a question. 

" Show me everything that you have about you," said he, 
turning red in the face. 

I pulled out my pipe. 

" That, sir, is a French pipe." 

I produced my tobacco pouch. 

" That is the bag that holds my tobacco." 

I was about displaying my knife and pocket-comb, when 
he felt the pockets of my coat, and patted my breast, but did 
not hear the crackling of any papers. Then. I was again 
anxious to begone, being desirous of saving the train; he 
would not, however,, give me n^ passport, but commenced 
writing something on a slip of paper. • 

13 
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My blouse had been rolled up and strapped on the top 
of mj knapsack, and my coat being open at the bottom, dis- 
oovered the bright scarlet sash, which had been purchased in 
Toulouse, and always worn. 

When the Comtuissaire had finished writing, he arose, 
slipped off his gown, and put on his coat, and then drew on 
a pair of boots. A soldier happening to enter, he gave him 
my passport and the slip of paper, and told me to follow the 
man to the Commandant. The soldier was shorter than my- 
self, but made my equal in that respect by a long brazen spike, 
worn on the top of his leather hat, which was somewhat in the 
form of a helmet. I was desirous to learn what that small 
slip of paper contained, and therefore addressed my guard. 

*^ Est-ce-que vous parlez Fran^ais ?" said I. ' 

'^ Nein," was the answer ; and its contents were not dis- 
covered. 

I was taken to the Commandant, who was a little old 
man, seated in an easy-chair before a table loaded with 
papers ; his feet were buried in a pillow, and he was smoking 
a long G-erman pipe, with the water sack resting on the floor. 
The old gentleman took the paper, read it, and then looked 
fixedly at me ; after which he asked the following questions, 
to which I made the following replies : 

" Of what country are you ?" 

" America." 

" What profession ?" 

" Tourist." 

" Where did you come from ?" 

" Strasbourg." 

" Where are you going?" 

" Baden-Baden." 

Still he did not seem at ease, but again read the paper. 
I then thought it was time for me to aak a few questions. 

'' Q&a you tell me, sir, why I have been thos troubled ?" 

" The Commissaire suspects you*" 
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'' For what ? — ^because I carry a knapsack and wear a 
saah ?" 

^^ That's it !'' cried the Commandant ; ^^ that's the cause ! 
Why do you wear the red sash ?" 

I told him the reason. 

" Grermany, sir, is in a very unsettled state at present, 
and I advise you, if you do not wish to get yourself in 
trouble, to take off that sash." 

I took it off, and put it in my pocket, leaving it partly 
exposed. 

'^ No, no ; put it in your knapsack, and, when you get a 
chance, burn it." 

Baden-Baden was reached. Behind it lay the round 
hills of the Black Forest, and above it were the remains of 
an old castle. Baden is a very pretty place, and is excel- 
lent in everything except its society, which is about as dis- 
reputable as gambling-hells can make it. I intended to leave 
that afternoon for Heidelburg, and so quickly made my tour 
of observation. •The first of the public-houses I saw was the 
Neue Trinkehalle, or the Pump room. On the outside of the 
long building is a series of frescoes, representing legends of 
the Black Forest, ranging in point of execution from bad to 
worse. Then there was the Promenade, finely laid out ; and 
the Conversations Haus, in which are the gambling tables. 
The building is beautiful without, and fitted up finely within ; 
but as I was about entering, a man seated beside the door 
spoke, and pointed to my feet. It was enough ; though I 
did not understand what he said, yet it was instantly seen 
bow forgetful I was, — for my shoes were not polished. I 
was therefore saved from that wicked place — the opposite to 
Heaven — by not having my shoes glossy. How much better 
it would be for some unfortunate creatures with more money 
than brains, if they also wore unpolished shoes ! 
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We w6re flying on to Heidelbnrg. The country was 
most monotonously Ipvel, from the Black Forest even nnto 
the distant Yosges mountains in France, — a vast plain, with 
rows of poplars stretching in every direction. 

The railroad was in excellent order, the ground being on 
both sides smoothed and neatly grassed. The cars are 
divided into four classes, but in the fourth the passengers 
are treated like so many sheep. They are called steh- 
wagons, or standing-cars, — ^there being no seats therein; 
and the conductor locks the doors upon the men and women 
standing within. To nearly every car there is a conductor, 
— there were six to our train, — and at every station the uni- 
formed officers are in abundance. At every cross-road were 
men, standing perfectly straight, with a flag by their side, — 
being stationed to see that the gates were closed when the 
train passed, and also that the road was in perfect repair. 
They have very pretty residences all along the route. When 
the sign is once given to start, no person is allowed either to 
leave or get on the cars, for he is either repelled by those on 
board, or pulled back by the officers on land ; and I have seen 
more than one person, even at the very instant the signal of 
the trumpet-blast was given, try to re-enter the oar, and lose 
his passage I 
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We glided past Carlsrhue, but did not see anything of 
the town while the train stopped for a moment at the sta- 
tion. After leaving, all attention was given to the son, 
which was being eclipsed. I was surprised to see how uni- 
versal was the knowledge of this occurrence ; for, even in the 
steh wagons, many were the bits of smoked glass presented 
to that luminary. 

We reached Heidelburg. Though its situation is good, 
but little can be said of the beauty of the town, which pos- 
sesses but one street — ^the others being mere lanes. I put 
up at the oldest and finest inn, which is called Zum Bitter, 
or "to the cavalier," there bemg the figure of a man or 
knight on top. The house was erected in the year 1592. 

Heidelburg contains numbers of pipe stores, and also the 
famed university, which I did not particularly notice : the 
building, however, is not remarkable. I was much pleased 
with -the students, many of whom were seen in the streets 
and about the ruins of the renowned castle. They appeared 
to be a very gentlemanly body of young men, were dressed 
very neatly — almost to a degree of coxcombry ; but did not 
possess the " horrid hair " which I had been led to suppose 
was their custom : in ^he interior towns of Germany the fash- 
ion is perhaps different. The students are easily distin- 
guished by their small caps of divers colors — ^a hat an inch 
high, without a rim — and the chore-ribbon, which passes from 
one shoulde/ across the breast to the opposite side of the 
waist, being also of sundry hues. 

Soon was I on my way to the castle, which cannot be 
seen from the main street, owing to the interposition of build- 
ings. The walk thereto is up a steep inclined plain, under 
some old doors. Then you are brought into the court yard 
of the castle, where was a youth sketching some of the statu- 
ary. This court is a handsome place, though not very large. 
The surrounding high walls are of brown stone, beautifully 
carved, and graced with many figures — some in the best state 
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of preflervation. The iyy and other creeping vines were 
spread oyer all, adding a beautiful charm to the ruins. One 
figure in particular was almost overrun with the bright green 
plant. You beheld the stone image visible here and there 
behind the verdant veil. 

From the terrace you have an excellent view of the river 
called the Neckar, which issues on the right from a vale 
almost efltirel J occupied bj vineyards, and then flows onward 
to join the Rhine. It was nearly the hour of sunset, and the 
view was beautiful : the sun trembled on the horizon beyond 
the plain, and the river flashed like silver. That terrace 
view is the chief p traction of the place. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

HEIDELBURG TO MAINZ. 

By tbe winding Neckar— Boad and foot-route poles— Erbach — ^Wild hnntsnien— No- 
Uiing but geese~-The Eilwagen to Dannstadt— Tbe sorrowAil Frau— Scbolun— 
Darmstadt— Francfort—Caf6 baus— The narrow black street— Mainz— Wieltem- 
ployed day— View from my window. 

The next morning I bade adieu to Heidelburg, and pur- 
posed tramping through the pretty region of the Odenwald. 
I followed the winding Neekar for some distance, and saw 
castles, ruins of castles, and quarries of brown stone contain- 
ing many workmen ; and on the top of a rounded but not 
steep hill, was an ancient walled town. Owing to the ex- 
treme monotony of the route, the scenery of which was com- 
posed of rounded hills and a few trees ; and also, owing to 
its being very hot, my knapsack quite heavy, and myself 
lonely, I came to the conclusion of not journeying through 
the Odenwald. That day was the last I passed on foot. 
One other reason was, that the peasantry, as any one would 
of course imagine, spoke German, which I could not speak, 
having much difficulty in making myself understood; so I 
came to the conclusion of leaving my intended tour through 
Gl-ermany, till I was better acquainted with the language. 

I noticed something curious. Sign-posts were visible at 
every short distance. There were two together o^ opposite 
each other, painted white, and covered with red stripes like 
barbers' poles: one was inscribed "Road route," the other ^ 
" Foot-path." The pedestrian, therefore, would be at no loss 
which to take. 
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That evening I stayed at Erbach. It is only about nine 
miles from this town that, in a very lonely district, lies the 
castle of Bodenstein, where originated the curious legend of 
the Wild Huntsman — the knight of the castle who announces 
war, by traversing the air from one fortress to another. 
Now, it is generally supposed that the huntsman and his 
train were nothing more than geese. The storks, cranes, or 
some of the larger kind of birds, in flying through the air, 
make no little noise in flapping their wings ; and in the dark- 
ness of night the peasant could easily suppose them to be 
spirits from the other world. Since the dissolution of the 
German empire, the wild Jager has not troubled the people 
with his nocturnal excursions — at least so it is said. 

In accordance with my design of not travelling any more 
on foot, I took the eilwagen from Erbach* to Darmstadt 
There was nothiog at all to be seen in the scenery ; for one 
who has gased upon the sublimities of Switzerland, does not 
much admire a perfectly level country, or a rolling one with 
no trees. There were three passengers beside myself: a 
little girl, who fell quickly asleep; a German in a green 
blouse, with a most stupid countenance; and a very fat 
woman who, from the time we started, conmienced crying. I 
really pitied her. I thought she must have pasted from a 
daughter, husband, or son ; perhaps she might have heard of 
the sudden sickness of some lover or dear friend, or was 
about attending a funeral ; in fact, I puzzled my brains . to 
imagine a cause for her sorrow, but was entirely off the 
track, for I found the good woman was troubled with the 
tooth-ache I 

During my trip through France, Savoy, Piedmont, and 
Switzerland, I had not, save at Harfleur, seen a schoolboy, 
but here, on the threshold of Germany, they were in abun- 
dance ; for, both at Michelstadt and Konig, there were groups 
of them with books under their arms, waiting by the road- 
side, to see the arrival of the coach. Some wore caps; 
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others were bareheaded ; but all were neatly dressed, with 
their hair smoothed in front, where the brush and water had 
been applied, while behind it was a tangled mass. 

If there is a dull town in Germany, it must be Darm- 
stadt. The streets are straight and excessively wide ; the 
houses appear t6 have been built after one model, and are of 
a dingy yellow ; and there is neither life nor animation. At 
the end of the Rheinstrasse rises a noble column, which can 
be seen from all parts of the town, having on top a statue of 
the grand Duke Louis. 

The railroad, or as it is called the eisenbahn, was taken 
to Frankfort. This was about the best road I had yet been 
on. We also went very fast in comparison to the other 
routes, but nothing to what we are accustomed at home. The 
houses of the road -officers, seen at every little distance, were 
really pretty ; they were of brick, and surrounded by flowers. 
I wa43 much pleased with the German's love of the Beauti- 
ful ; for around every station bloomed any quantity of the 
most rich and gorgeous plants. 

When Frankfort was entered, 1 beheld Prussian soldiers 
in their white coats, which, with gold ornaments, appeared 
quite novel. This is an old interesting town. Go to the 
market-place, near the ancient Dom, and there see the old 
women with their vegetables and flowers. Then glance at 
the venerable buildings around, and their quaint architecture. 
If you wish something modern, thread your way along the 
narrow tortuous streets to the Zeil, the chief street of the 
town ; there you see pretty women promenading the brilliant 
street, and shops that almost rival those of Brussels. 

I saw on a sign '^ Cafe Haus," and thought I would pass 
my time till a shower had ended, in partaking of my favorite 
beverage. The customs of the place were different from 
those already visited. I asked for coffee, and while the 
waiter was procuring it, took a glance around the room. 
Tables were placed around it, beside which were men smok- 

13* 
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ing cigars and reading, the papers ; placards and bills irere 
hung upon the walls. On each table was a small china cap, 
for the accommodation of the smokers, who therein deposited 
their cigar-ends and ashes. The waiter returned, bearing a 
small tea-board, on which was a little plate with sugar, a 
cup containing coffee, mixed with milk, and teaspoon resting 
in the saucer, with a tumbler of water. The price for all 
this was very cheap. 

The rain, however, seemed not inclined to stop ; and as I 
could not afford to lose time, I spread my umbrella, and 
again wandered through the town, and through a narrow 
dirty street, with immensely high houses on both sides, of 
odd architecture, and almost black in color. The basements, 
or ground floors, being shops, I was placed in mind of Chat- 
ham street, by the quantity of Jews standing by the doors, 
and the variety of old things for sale. I was sorry the afber- 
noon was so disagreeable, as otherwise I would have seen 
quite a show in that long narrow black street. 

That evening I crossed the . Rhine on a wide bridge of 
boats, and entered the town called, in French, Mayence, in 
German, Mainz, and in English, Mentz. I made a tour 
through the town before it was dark, and found it to resem- 
ble Frankfort. I had well improved that day. In the morn- 
ing I was at Erbach, and then had seen Darmstadt, Frank- 
fort, and Mayence. As to spending your time when in a new 
place in examining the museums and picture-galleries, one 
soon gets tired of that; and besides, in a short time, the 
pictures and curiosities become bo mixed in your mind, that 
one can hardly tell what he has seen, and where he saw it. 
The best way is to pass your time in walking : pass every- 
where ; take no guide, either in human or book shape, hut 
wander at random. When you see anything that strikes 
your attention, ask the first person respecting it, and never 
be prevented from the dirtiness ^f a street from passing 
through it. Always visit the market-places, and mix with 
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every crowd. In this manner is received a perfect idea of 
the place, and the impression remains firmly fixed upon the 
mind. 

In the evening I looked from my room-window upon the 
Rhine — the lighted curving bridge of boats — and the gay 
host in the heavens. The clouds were rolling away, and I 
fervently hoped the following day would be favorable to my 
intended descent of the Rhine, to a place called Cologne— 
of which, no doubt, the reader has often heard. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



DESCENT OP THE RHINE. 



ChatMii of the Duke of Naaaaa— Eltville— The Bromaertiof and the legend— Bingon 
— ^Tbe Mouae Towor — Bishop Hatto ; his fate — Castles and towers— Tike Bhine 
and the Hudson. 



We left the town of Mayence with its red towers, and 
saw the Chateau of the Duke of Nassau, of stucco, with red 
sand-stone ornaments. The banks of the river are low, the 
stream wide, with trees on its borders standing in the water. 
Then commences the Paradise of Bacchanals, as this part 
of the river is called, for here begin the vineyards of the 
Khine, that produce such famous wine. 

We passed Eltville, where was a lofty watch-tower, with 
four turrets. 

On both sides were sloping streaked hills. 

The clouds that overshadowed the landscape were dis- 
persed and the sun shone. 

Numerous small islands were in the stream, extending to 
Mayence ; they were cultivated and rather handsome. 

In the midst of vineyards stood the white castle of Jo- 
hannisberg. 

We passed Rudesheim. 

The hills on both sides were thick with vineyards. 

At Kudesheim there is a picturesque round tower ; aod 
there is also the Bromersburg, a quadrangular castle of the 
olden time. 
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Near the centre of the town, is another called the Brom- 
serhof, of which there is told the following legend : 

" Tradition says, that one of these knights, Bromser of 
Rudeshfcim, on repairing to Palestine, signalized himself by 
destroying a dragon, which was the terror of the Christian 
army. No sooner had he accomplished it, than he was 
taken prisoner by the Saracens, and, while languishing in 
captivity, he made a vow, that if ever he returned to his cas- 
tle of Budesheim, he would devote his only daughter Gisela 
to the church. He arrived, at length, a pilgrim at his castle, 
and was met by his daughter, now grown into a lovely woman. 
Gisela loved, and was beloved by a young knight from a 
neighboring castle; and she heard, with consternation, her 
father's vow. Her tears and entreaties could not change his 
purpose. He threatened her with his curse, if she did not 
obey, and in the midst of a violent storm, she precipitated 
herself from the tower of the castle into the Rhine below. 
A fisherman found her corpse the next day in the river by 
the tower of Hatto, and the boatmen and vintagers at this 
day fancy they sometimes see the pale form of Gisela hover- 
ing about the ruined tower, and hear her voice mingling its 
lamentations with the mournful whistlings of the wind." 

Bingen, quite a town, was then seen. 

Vessels were at the quay; and much timber was piled 
on the shore. 

The houses' in the town have leaden-colored roofs. 

There we saw the little ugly white tower, called the 
Mouse Tower, and famous for the fate of the wicked Bishop 
Hatto, who was there eaten by rats and mice. 

" Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away" — he was a 
mighty bad man, was this same Hatto, and, owing to his 
crimes, an army of rats was sent after him. A iman came to 
him, and reported that the little animals had eaten up all his 
corn; and another said — according to Southey — that ten 
thousand rats were on their march, to nibble his bishopship's 
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body. Hatto was mightily alarmed. " 111 go to my tower 
on the Rhine,^^ replied he, " 'tis the safest place In Grermany; 
the walls are high and the shores are steep, and the stream 
is strong and the waters deep;" and then he went there, 
and barred himself in, and thought he was in the greatest 
security ; and " he laid himself down and closed his eyes, but 
soon a scream made him arise ; he started, and saw two eyes 
of flame, on his pillow, from whence the screaming came. 
He listened and looked ; it was only the eat ; but the bishop 
he grew more fearful for that, for she sat screaming mad 
with fear at the army of rats that were drawing near. For 
they have swam over the river so deep, and they have climbed 
the shores so steep, and now, by thousands, up they crawl to 
the holes and windows in the wall. And in at the windows, 
and in at the door, and through the walls, by thousands they 
pour, and down through the ceiling and up through the floor, 
from the right and. the left, from behind and before, from 
within and without, from above and below, and all at once to 
the bishop they go," — ^where we will leave them picking his 
bones, and continue our voyage. 

Below the Mouse Tower is the Castle of Ehrenfels. 

Then there is the Castle of Rhenistein upon a rock. It 
has been restored, and is now quite a romantic dwelling. 

Close on the shore is the village called Nieder Heimbach ; 
above it are the ruins of the castle, and still higher is the 
turreted ruin of the Castle of Sonneck, ori^nally a robbers' den. 

Lorch — a row of old houses of dingy colors — is the old- 
est town, perhaps, on the Rhine. Near it is the rocky 
height called the Devil's Ladder, on the top of which is the 
Castle of Nollingen. 

Bacharach is worth remarking on account of its antique 
walls and curious towers. There are many of these surround- ^ 
ing the town ; but they possess only the walls, as that side 
facing the town is open, so that in case the enemy should ob- 
tain possession of them, it could not be bombarded. 
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Opposite Oaub is seen the curious, quaint, and grotesque 
castle, called the Pfalz. It rises from the river, and with its 
turrets, and roofs, and painting, is quite attractive. It was 
built before 1326 as a toll-house. 

Schonberg, a ruined castle, is then seen upon the banks, 
receiving its name from seven beautiful ladies who caused all 
the young men in the country to fall in love with them ; but 
as they .were not possessed of hearts — and if otherwise they 
must have been made of stone — ^were changed into rocks, 
seven in number, which are seen in the Bhine when the water 
is low. 

There is the whirlpool, and the break in the river, and 
the bare and perpendicular precipice called the Lurleiberg, 
which possessed a most marvellous echo. As we came 
floating down, a man on the opposite shore fired a gun, which, 
in a second, crashed among the rocks — so much for the truth 
of the saying that the echo is heard fifteen times I 

Above the town of St. Goar rises the fortress of Bheinfels, 
the most extensive ruin on the river ; ivy and trees were 
around the burned edifice. 

Then as we steamed down we passed many places, as 
follows : The two castles of Sternberg and Liebenstein ; the 
Haupt Kirche, with its spires, united by a gallery like a 
bridge ; the castle of Maxburg ; Braubach ; the famed for- 
tress of Ehrenbreitstein ; Coblentz , the Island of Nonnen- 
werth; the rock of Bolandsech ; the Drachenfels ; The Seven 
Mountains ; Bonn ; and Cologne. 

The Bhine is famed in song, but though our noble Hudson 
is not, yet it is handsomer. The Bhine is narrow, and in color 
brown : the Hudson is broad and blue. The Bhine is swift; 
the Hudson flows majestically to the ocean. There is no 
wildness* of scenery about the Bhine ; the hills are smooth, 
and the vineyards covering them, spoil their beauty : — ^look 
at the highlands of the Hudson ! The prettiest part of the 
Bhine are the Seven Mountains ; our Catskills, as they loom 
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in the distance, are much grander. On the Rhine, when yon 
leave the mountain district, you enter upon an extensive 
plain, with wind-mills in almost every direction; who will 
deny, that the scenery of our Hudson, either above or below 
the highlands, is not beautiful ? The Rhine is celebrated in 
history and in song; and it possesses castles, resembling 
toys perched upon the rock-summits : take away its fame and 
^its castles, and it would not bear comparison with the king 
of American rivers. 
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CologBA—Aix-la-CbapeUe— Liege— Braeaels—PiarU again— The hotel garni— Sketches 
of Paris— P^re la Chaise— The Mimic battle— Havre— Across the channel— South- 
ampton, England — A storm at sea— (Conclusion. 

Cologne, though a large and wealthy towii, did not 
attract much attention. The principal object of interest, as 
all the world knows, is the Cathedral, which yet remains in 
an unfinished state. The two towers were to have been 
erected even to the height of five hundred feet ; but that one 
which is at present most completed does not reach more than 
one-third that altitude. On its top remains the large crane 
used for hoisting stones. They say it has stood there for 
centuries, and that once, when removed, a smart shower, with 
still smarter thunder and lightning, so frightened the good 
people, that it was immediately replaced ; and there it is 
likely to remain for a few centuries to come. 

Passing from the high walls of the town, I took the 
cars for Aix-la-Chapelle, on leaving which place we were 
dragged up hill by a long, never-ending rope, worked by a 
steam engine on the summit. At Verviers our luggage was 
examined ; and all that I saw worthy of notice, were the 
high bearskin caps worn by the gend'armes. When the 
business was ended, we were again dragged over the interest- 
ing country ; and after awhile saw high chimneys vomiting 
fire, and many workshops filled with blue fiery light. Then 
we reached Liege. 
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There can scarcely be a town, of its size, handsomer than 
Brussels. In it you will find a little of everything to suit 
your tastes. Look at the modem part first, and then come 
back to the old town. Look at the Place B.oyal, with the 
bronze equestrian statue of Qodfrej of Bouillon ; then at the 
park, with its tiHzll of trimmed and curiously cut trees ; and 
then at the statues. While wandering through the streets, 
you are struck with the number of showy shops and fashion- 
ably-dressed people ; and when you enter the Gallerie de la 
Keine, are more than ever surprised at the resemblance the 
town bears to Paris ; in fact, it is Paris upon a small scale. 

Now, let us for a moment glance at the Hotel de Ville 
in the Place. It is the grandest of the palaces which are 
seen in every city of the Netherlands. In front of it is the 
market-place, surrounded with picturesque old houses. It was 
in this large square that I attended an auction. The auc- 
tioneer was a little comical man, with a very gruff voice, 
speaking in Dutch, and rarely waiting for a second bid. 

It was about half-past five o'clock in the morning that I 
descended from the rail -car, and stood alone in the streets 
of Paris. All was quiet around me, especially in that quar- 
ter of .the city. I directed my way towards the Palais Royal, 
where I had been told I would be certain of finding a hotel 
garni, and also because it was the most central location for a 
stranger who wished to see the sights and attend the amuse- 
ments of the gay capital. I saw a hotel near the Place de 
la Bourse, and entering the gateway into a large hall, pro- 
ceeded towards the little room of the concierge, and asked if 
she had an apartment that was unoccupied. She smiled, and 
laying down her work, told me that she had, and wished me 
to take the trouble of following her ; then taking down a key 
from a board, where were suspended all the keys of the house, 
ascended the stone steps till my limbs were weary, and 
ushered me into a small and neatly-furnished room. Having 
T^ntiently waited till she had finished praising its location 
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and beauty, I asked the price, which being reasonable, was 
accepted. 

This was a hotel garni of the better class. The concierge 
or his wife are always in their room, near the door. When 
you come home at night you take your key, and a sperm 
candle, with the number of your room upon it — the sperm, 
however, is changed into wax, on paying your bill — and when 
you come down in the morning you return your key to the 
mistress, and wish her good morning. There is not the least 
danger of being robbed of anything ; for no one can go to 
your room without the keeper noticing him, and he knows 
every inmate of the house. 

Looking from my window, I saw a beautiful display of 
chimneys, and many young women sewing by the neighbor- 
iug windows. My apartment was rather high, it is true, but 
as I did not intend to make any very long stay, I was not 
troubled much on that account. 

The Palais Boyal, since called the Palais National, is 
about the most attractive place in Paris. The garden in the 
centre, with the fountain and the statues, and the many shops 
in the arcade, mostly those of watchmakers and jewellers, 
are pleasiog to behold. It is quite agreeable in the after- 
noon to walk there, and see the host of women, men, and 
children, walking or sitting, and also to hear the wonderful 
noise, produced by so many people talking at the same 
time. 

The Louvre was the place that I most frequented. The 
rooms, especially the long one, were filled with students, 
many of whom were gayly-dressed young women, who paid 
as much attention to the visitors as they did to their can- 
vas; but on Sundays all the easels are removed, and the 
whole city passes through its extensive halls. 

In Paris there is of course more style than there is in 
New York ; but the people appear under restraint. There 
are many gend'armes and sergens de ville. Any one who 
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has seen Broadway on a Sunday afternoon, most acknowledge 
that there is almost as great a display of coxcombry there 
as is to be seen on the Boulevards. 

The Parisians are extremely fond of balloons : in every 
direction in the public gardens, boys will be seen amusing 
themselves with these articles, made of paper, and in seeing 
them, the men and women take about as great delight as do 
the youngsters. 

In the caf6s they exactly fill the cups, but do not permit 
a single drop to enter the saucer. In this they differ from 
other towns in France. The cost is also two sous more. 
They have no drinks in France as they have with us ; but 
you can obtain syrups and coffee; and once I was asked 
whether I would take an American drink called "grog." 

I was one afternoon enjoying a cigarette and cafe in front 
of one of the most fashionable cafes in the Boulevard. On 
the macadamized street rolled along omnibuses, a wagon, 
porter's carts, and several elegant "turn-outs;" on the 
sidewalks passed laborers, gamins, ladies, girls with baskets 
swinging on their arms, soldiers, and idlers ; behind me were 
heard the quick stoppings of the waiters, and the sharp 
tinkling of the bell, rang by the Maitresse of the cafe ; and 
around me, beside the little tables on the sidewalk, were 
seated many men smoking, drinking, laughing, talking, or 
playing at cards. 

Now view the Boulevards as you come from the theatres 
at midnight. Then all is still. You see a lantern beside a 
boy, (or an old woman,) with a bundle of papers by his side, 
crying in monotonous tones " Le Moniteur — Journal du 
soir." You also see the image sellers, whom I never saw in 
daylight. All the tobacco shops are open ; so are also most 
of the cafi6s ; but look in, and you will see the garqons lolling 
on the cushions, and the mistress nine times out of ten half 
asleep. 

One bright morning I directed my steps to the filmed 
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cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Before the gate were many 
stands, containing wreaths of small white and yellow flowers, 
while many women were forming more. They were thick, 
round, and of all sizes. I inquired the use to which they 
were placed, and was told that every time a parent or rela- 
tion visits the tomb of the deceased, they purchase one of 
those wreaths to lay upon the grave. The idea is excellent, 
but like most everything else, has been overdone ; for on one 
of the tombs I saw prodigious piles of them, all being of 
equal freshness ; and it struck me that the friends, whoever 
they might be, had not forgotten that their sorrow would 
not pass unheeded by the spectator, when these proofs were 
seen. 

Pere la Chaise is pretty ; there are many cypress trees ; 
but it appears as if everything was done for the sake of 
show ; there is none of that holiness, if I may so express 
myself, that ought to be within the borders of a cemetery. 
It cannot possibly be ranked with Greenwood as regards 
beauty of scenery ; but unfortunately we are also becoming 
fond of costly tombstones, and will soon in that respect equal 
Pere la Chaise. 

The walks are narrow and well bordered with trees, but 
the white temples of the dead almost touch, and so destroy 
the beauty of the grounds. It is like walking down a street 
in a city. I said they were temples, because most of the 
tombstones are built in that form ; and through the sinall 
grated door you see a crucifix, with candles, pictures, and 
ornaments. 

It was f&te week ; th^ Lord Mayor of London had taken 
a trip to Paris, to see how its inhabitants were faring, and 
to shake the hand of friendship, &c. Among other amuse- 
ments to divert his mayorship, they got up a grand mock 
fight, which truly was the most sublime sight, next to a gale 
al sea, that I have ever witnessed. 

It took place in the Champ de Mar& 
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Sixty thonwid persons, I was told, were engaged in ibe 
contest — ^bttt none were killed, and save those whose horses 
were more fiery than themselves, and who received a toss and 
a fall, none were, as far as I could learn, wounded. 

From a house on the opposite side of the Seine I saw 
the grand sight ; many were my companions on the roof-top, 
and fine was the view we had of the battle-ground reposing 
at our feet; and at times detachments of soldiers passed 
along the street below, having amid them red-skirted vivan- 
di^res, or " children of the regiment.^' 

Then the war commenced : there was smoke, and cannon- 
firing, musket-discharging, throwing bridges across the river, 
and charging and retreating. There was rushing of the cav- 
alry ; and continually were our ears saluted with the heavy 
cannonading. 

Never before did I have the least idea of the true appear- 
ance of a battle — ^war must indeed be a horrid business. I 
never saw a more sublime sight than the crossing of the 
Seine by the opposing party, and the cannon and the mus- 
quetry dealing death (fancied death) among them. The men 
fought bravely; and then, too, on the battle-ground, when 
the line of cavalry made their fearful sweep upon the mass of 
the enemy, accompanied by a whirling cloud of dust — ^hardly 
had they come within good distance, when the ranks gave 
them a dose (in sound) that caused them to beat a quick re- 
treat, fortunately without leaving any of their number behind. 

And the cannon, and the musquets and the infantry, and 
the cavalry, and the smoke and thunder, gave the vast as- 
semblage a rich entertainment, the like of which they may 
not expect again soon to see. 

I left Paris. By the way of Yvetot, where lived " le roi,' 
went the train ; and again I saw Harfleur, with its ancient 
and pretty church-spire, and also Havre — which caused me 
to wonder how I saw anything curious in it before — but 
there I commenced, and now I was ending my journey. 
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We crossed the Channel in a small steam-boat, which was 
BO crowded, that we could not find sitting room. It was a 
rough passage, and not a few wished the voyage at an end. 
We reached Southampton the next morning. When I en- 
tered upon the boat I was in France, and gend'armes ex- 
amined my passport ; in the morning I felt myself compara- 
tively among my own people ; — no gend'armes — ^no passports 
— liberty to go where you will without being asked questions. 
I sat upon a bench on the promenade over an half hour 
listening to a group of children talking English — the sound 
was so delightful. 

I took passage in the steamer Hermann ; and though ihe 
passage was very boisterous, yet did not object, for I was 
favored with some grand marine views. 

One night the vessel was quivering and trembling, and 
the wind was blowing " a cap full," as Kobinson Crusoe's 
friend told him, and I thought I would go on deck to see the 
sights. The waves were of the real mountain kind, swell- 
ing on high ; and then swiftly running under the Hermann, 
after giving her a pitch or two, rushed on behy^ to the 
horizon ; and the pale moon showed the " white caps," cover- 
ing the face of angry Ocean. The waves, rising in their 
fury, leaped upon our deck, and caused the vessel to tremble 
to her keel, and the spray sprang in frenzy across our bows. 
The wind was whistling through the rigging, and the night 
was tempestuous in the extreme. 

I never knew what a tempest was till a night or two 
afterwards, and I really believe there was danger. About 
eight o'clock it grew black a-head, and the wind commenced 
to puff considerably. I was standing on deck seeing the 
agitated waves, and looking with awe upon the intense black- 
ness. That a gale was expected was pretty certain ; the cap- 
tain was giving orders, and the sailors were aloft taking in 
saiL The darkness came spreading on; and we were in 
gloom ; and the wind blew powerfully. 
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A light or two was seen on the starl)oard quarter^ and a 
large ship under sail made her appearance, tacked within a 
short distance, bore away, and disappeared in the darkness. 
Then the wind was actually cutting, and the rain descended 
like hail upon the decks. The vessel was still, for the rain 
prevented the sea from rising ; but how it did blow ! It was 
like a West Indian tornado upon the sea. Our foresail was 
puffed to ribbons, and I was fearful the sailors would be 
blown overboard ; and there were we upon the wide ocean 
— ^a mere chip upon its surface — at the mercy of our en- 
gine ; for should that break, all we would have to do would 
be to confide our souls to God, and hope. . Terror was visible 
in the faces of all the passengers, and had we not been in our 
disagreeable situation, it would have been amusing to have 
witnessed the blank despair and fear imprinted on those 
faces. All night long did the tempest continue. You could 
hear the wind roaring, and the slow trembling of the engine ; 
and then a shock would come that strained every timber in 
the vessel, and thundered upon the ear — ^but thanks be given, 
the engix^^d not break; we well stood the gale ; we ran 
into no ship, and no ship ran into us. The gale abated ; and 
'|he next day human nature displayed itself by the passengers 
joking each other upon the state of their minds during that 
eventful night The sea became more calm, and the days 
that succeeded were beautifuL "" 

And not many days elapsed before we reached the end 
of our voyage ; for, upon a glassy surface, and under a cloud- 
less sky, we steamed into the bay of New York, and my eyes 
were refreshed with the view of my native city. 



THE END. 
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